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The Bible must be admitted to be the most remarkable book 
which has ever appeared in the world. This opinion cannot 
reasonably be questioned, when we reflect on the influence it 
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2 INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

has had on the minds of men, in forming their religious and 
moral principles. The force of the truths which the Bible 
contains has overthrown the absurd, degrading, and corrupting 
superstitions of all the most civilized parts of the world, and 
has established a religion founded on the belief of one God, 
the Creator and common Father of all mankind, inculcating 
impartial justice to all ranks and conditions of men and the 
practice of pure morality. The Jewish nation, from whom 
the Bible emanated, were not a powerful people, flotlrishing 
in material grandeur, nor were they dignified philosophers, 
aided and patronized by the mighty and noble, whose labours 
and writings produced this great moral revolution ; but they 
were men who, "without force, without power, without 
support, changed the religion of the world." 

The teachings of the Bible are intended to establish the 
reign of righteousness on earth, so that all flesh should see 
the salvation of God. They are not only salvation in a 
religious point of view, but they are salvation from all forms 
of injustice between man and man, whether they be of a 
private or public nature, the royal law of the Bible requiring 
men to love their neighbour as themselves, and "in all things, 
whatsoever they would that men should do unto them, to 
do even so to others, for this is the law and the prophets." 
It may be truly said that the authors of the Bible have 
brought down truths from heaven of the most vital importance 
and capable of being understood by men of ordinary capacity 
engaged in the common occupations of life. 

It is not the object of this work to treat on the abstract doc- 
trines of religion ; these we leave to be discussed by divines who 
are able to do full justice to them. Our object is to show that 
the teachings of the Bible are profitable for this life as well as 
for that which is to come, and that they are highly conducive 
to the securing of men's social rights and liberties, and tend 
to promote in every respect their temporal well-being. 

Our Creator has so constituted the human mind and the 
nature of things, that men who are engaged in the common 
occupations of life are capable of imderstanding all important 
truths, the knowledge of which is necessary for their religious, 
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moral, and social well-being, provided they use the faculties 
which have been given them. If it had been ordained other- 
wise, it would have furnished a strong plea for the intelligent 
and powerfid few to treat the many as mental, personal, or 
political slaves. We mean by political slaves men who are 
legislated for and ruled over without their consent, and with- 
out regard to their opinions and feelings, as to what they 
believe is just to them and good for them. We shall show 
that there is no necessity for the many to be slaves of any 
kind to the few — that all important truths for practical 
purposes are easy to be xmderstood by reflecting men in every 
rank of life — that the teachings of the Bible on theological, 
moral, and political subjects are simple, and secure men's 
religious, moral, and social well-being. We shall then give 
some facts to show what gross injustice and cruel oppression 
have been caused by the powerful and more intelligent part 
of society taking advantage of the weakness and ignorancis of 
their fellow-men. These facts will show how important it is 
that the humble orders of society should have a knowledge 
of their rights and have power to maintain them. 

In other parts of this work we shall show that this 
knowledge is contained in the teachings of the Law and the 
Prophets and of Christ and his Apostles. 

Epicurus is reported to have said that " we ought to be 
thankAd to Nature for having made those things which are 
necessary easy to be discovered, and those things which are 
diflScult to be understood not necessary.'' Though this opinion 
is not strictly correct, yet we may truly say that our Creator 
has in his goodness ordained that important truths necessary 
for men's religious and social well-being, when plainly taught, 
can be understood by men in every rank of life. 

It required the Bible to enlighten mankind with religious 
and moral truths, the importance of which, when revealed, 
the humble orders seeking after the truth are to all practical 
purposes as capable of understanding and appreciating as the 
proudest philosopher or the most learned divine. What is 
mysterious in the Bible will remain a mystery both to the 
learned and unlearned. " I know no man," says Bishop 
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4 INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

Jeremy Taylor, " who says that the Scriptures in Hebrew or 
Greek are easy and certain to be xmderstood, and that they 
are hard in Latin or English. The greatest difficulty is the 
thing, however it may be expressed, the least in the lan- 
guage." Much depends on the way in which important 
truths are taught. The common people could understand 
and appreciate the truths of religion when taught in their 
purity and simplicity by Christ himself ; but this was not the 
case when taught by the Scribes and Pharisees. They loaded 
the teachings of religion with tradition, and Explained away, 
when opposed to their own interest, its practical parts, so as to 
allow the practice of extortion and excess, and then pro- 
nounced the people cursed as not knowing the law. As 
regards the laws of nature, it required the mind of a Newton 
" to scale the lofty canopy of heaven " to discover the law of 
gravitation, but when discovered a man of ordinary capacity 
can imderstand what is known of this law as well as Newton 
himself. The same may be said of mechanical inventions 
which facilitate the productions of the necessaries and comforts 
of life. It does not require an inventive genius to make a 
steam-engine : a working mechanic can make one as well as 
a Watt himself. Whether a law is just or imjust, or whether 
it operates for good or for evil on men's social condition, is 
not a classical or mathematical or learned scientific question, 
but one of practical experience. This experience is of 
infinitely more value in deciding whether a law is good or 
bad than the speculations of philosophers. 

Burke, in his address to the Sherifis of Bristol, says : — 
" Civil liberty, gentlemen, is not, as many have attempted 
to persuade you, a thing which is hid in the depths of 
science. It is a blessing and a benefit, and not an abstract 
speculation, and all the reason that can be put upon it is of 
so coarse a texture as perfectly to suit the ordinary capacity 
of those who are to enjoy and those who are to defend it.*' 
The same statesman also says : — " Refined poKcy ever has 
been the parent of confusion, and ever will be so long as 
the world endures. Plain good intention, which is easily 
discovered at the first view, as fraud is detected at last, is no 
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mean force in the government of mankind. G&iuine sim- 
plicity of heart is a healing and cementing principle." 

What Sir James Mackintosh says of the teaching of mental 
philosophy is still more applicable to legislation. " Those who 
wrap it up in technical and mysterious jargon always give 
us strong reason to suspect that they are not philosophers, but 
impostors. Whoever thoroughly xmderstands such a science 
must be able to teach it plainly to all men of common sense.^' 

It certainly does not require any great knowledge or deep 
reasoning for the people generally to understand what is for 
their benefit. Experience has plainly shown that refined 
policy, complicated laws, and acts of government, the justice 
of which cannot easily be seen, have been the great enemies 
to the rights of the people. The great cause of the social 
injustice under which mankind have suffered in every age of 
the world has arisen from powerful classes claiming dominion 
over the weaker part of their fellow-men in their own and 
other countries, not allowing them to have the laws and 
governments which they believe are the most conducive to 
their welfare and happiness. This usurpation creates grand and 
expensive governments and costly armaments. These cause 
large bodies of men to live on the labours of others on the 
plea that they are benefactors to their country. There are 
so many lucrative civil and military offices to fill, the aspirants 
to which " all look their own way, every one for gain from his 
quarter." This ambitious and grand policy tends to elevate 
the few and degrade the many, and is destructive to the social 
rights of the humble orders of society. When they are 
paying and fighting to domineer over and acquire possession 
of other countries, Jhey have no part of their native land 
which they can call their own, and at the same time are bur- 
dened with taxation, a considerable portion of which may be 
to pay the interest of a debt contracted in the support of wars 
in which they had no earthly interest. A state of things is thus 
created similar in its effects to that which Cowper, the poet, 
describes as existing in his time, caused by the patronage of 
our East Indian possessions. He says it produced corruption 
and tyranny at home, '* that sort of tyranny that flatters and 
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tantalizes the subject with a show of freedom, and in reality 
allows him nothing more ; bribery on the right hand and left, 
rich enough to afford the purchase of a thousand consciences, 
and consequently strong enough, if it happen to meet with an 
incorruptible one, to render all the efforts of that man, or of 
twenty such men, if they could be found, romantic and of no 
effect." {See Letters.) 

When privileged classes of rulers claim power over the 
weaker part of their fellow-men, it is on the plea that the 
common people do not know what is good for them, and that 
their authority is necessary to secure the peace and good 
order of society. But to secure these blessings it is not 
necessary to deny the people their rights and liberties. The 
more Christian rulers obey the royal law of their religion in 
the exercise of their power, the more they will realize the 
truth contained in the promise of the Scriptures, that ^' the 
work of righteousness shall be peace, and the effects of 
righteousness quietness and assurance for ever." This promise 
accords with what an ancient philosopher said to a heathen 
ruler : '* Fear and force, fleets and armies, are not the ada- 
mantine chains of government, but that attention and respect 
which justice and goodness always draw after them. These 
are the milder but stronger bonds of empire.'* (Plutarch's 
Life of Dion.) The Bible also teaches us that "when the 
righteous are in authority the people rejoice, but when the 
wicked beareth rule the people mourn," and that " oppression 
niaketh a wise man mad." 

The only effectual means for establishing peace and good 
will amongst mankind generally is by the people of every 
nation doing to other nations as they would that others 
should do to themselves. If a Christian nation wishes to 
acquire power over the people of other countries, in order to 
benefit them, it must be by moral, not by physical, force. 
Aristotle, the greatest of the ancient philosophers without 
the light of revelation, says that "nothing appears more 
absurd to men capable of reflection than to believe it the 
business of government to hold other nations or individuals 
in reluctant subjection. Who ever heard that it was the duty 
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of a physician to compel or even persuade his patients to be 
cured, or the duty of a pilot to compel or even persuade the 
ship's company to be saved ? The science of government, 
like that of physic and navigation, is invented for the public 
benefit, and men will allow themselves to be benefited 
without compulsion." Aristotle adds that "no pleasure is 
more contemptible than that of commanding slaves.'* (Polit. 
Bk. 4, Dr. Gillies' Trans.) 

When the humble orders of society have knowledge to see 
what is conducive to their interests, and act as rational and 
moral beings, there will be an end to all unjust wars, for they 
will see that their interests are identified with those of their 
own class in other countries ; they will not then allow them- 
selves to be made tools to gratify the ambition of their rulers 
or dupes to support the interest of any class of men who seek 
what is considered a genteel employment to procure a liveli- 
hood. The humble orders would rejoice to see those of their 
own rank in other countries possessing their rights and 
liberties, and, instead of allowing themselves to be led to 
destroy each other's lives, they woidd fraternize and say to 
each other, " Why should we fall out by the way in our 
journey through life, for we are brethren ? '' 

A refined policy has always been a great enemy to religious 
liberty, which is not only of great importance to the religious 
well-being of mankind, but also to prevent religion being 
used to support the power and serve the self-interest of 
particular classes. Learned and dignified divine, having 
the mighty and noble for their patrons, have often taught 
religion so as to make it appear to be unfriendly to the 
political liberty of the commonalty, and have made it an 
instrument to support the power of their patrons. They have 
encouraged and supported the enacting of laws opposed to 
religious liberty on the plea of suppressing errors in religion 
and for maintaining unity of faith and concord among Chris- 
tians ; but the effects of such laws have been to excite ill-will, 
bitter contentions, and cruel persecutions. Experience plainly 
shows that the cause of religion is best served and peace 
among all sections of the Christian Church best secured by 
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allowing every one to read the Bible for himself, and to 
worship his Creator according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. 

As regards legislation in matters of trade and commerce, 
the prosperous and healthy state of which is so important for 
the welfare of the people, experience has shown that any 
complicated laws for their regulation are highly injurious. 
Men professing to be deeply skilled in political economy have, 
under the plea of encouraging and protecting industry, bur- 
dened the people with heavy duties on articles of their daily 
consumption — even on the common necessaries of life. The 
consequences have been not only to make these articles dear, 
but to lessen the demand for their labour, and to cause an 
unjust proportion of the taxation to be thrown upon the 
labouring classes. It is now generally admitted that the 
more trade and commerce are free from legislative enactments 
the more they flourish for the benefit of the people, and cause 
nations to be boimd together by mutual interests instead of 
living in a state of jealousy and contention. 

We could give many other facts to show that it has been 
ordained that what is conducive to the welfare of mankind 
generally can be easily imderstood by every reflecting mind. 
It is the unjust and selfish ways of man which are compli- 
cated, crooked, and dark, and therefore difficult to be 
understood. We shall show in the course of this work that 
the teachings of the Bible are intended to make the crooked 
ways of man straight on all important subjects relating to the 
religious, moral, and social well-being of mankind. 

Though what constitutes the rights of man is not hid in 
the depths of science, no one will maintain that it requires 
nothing more than common sense and ordinary knowledge to 
make men legislators. If it was necessary that men should 
be versed in works of political philosophy before they were 
considered fit to judge what laws are just or xmjust towards 
them, there are few that would not be required to be 
political slaves. But a man may form a correct opinion 
respecting what laws are just or unjust to him without 
possessing the talents and knowledge to qualify him to be c^ 
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legislator or a learned judge. It is highly important for the 
commonalty to know that the laws which aflfect them are 
founded on just principles, and so made that they should 
operate equally. There can be no difficulty in their acquiring 
this knowledge. 

The common people, as a body, do not wish to be rulers 
themselves, though they may justly claim as a right the 
power to elect any of their own class, whom they believe to 
be the most fit persons to promote their interests. As a 
general rule, the commonalty for the working out of just laws 
gladly avail themselves of the services of their superiors in 
station and knowledge, who possess means to devote their 
time to public matters. They are willing to be instructed by 
their superiors, and even to be led by them, provided they 
are convinced that they do not wish to have dominion over 
their rights, but to be helpers to secure and maintain them. 
A celebrated French author has said that the humble orders 
would worship the noble and rich if they acted as Christians 
towards them. There is certainly not the least danger that 
the higher and better educated classes of society will not have 
their due influence, if in the making of laws they act in 
obedience to the royal law of the Bible, by loving theii* 
humble neighbours as themselves. When the superior orders 
object to the commonalty possessing political liberty, it is 
because they wish to be their masters instead of being their 
friendly advisers. Men of superior knowledge have their 
legitimate power, which is to instruct and persuade ; but, as 
Adam Smith says, 'Hhe pride of man makes him wish to 
domineer, and nothing mortifies him so much as to be obliged 
to persuade his inferiors. — {Wealth of Nations,) 

There is an influential class who appear to think that 
because superior knowledge is necessary to make wise legis- 
lators, therefore those who possess property to give them 
leisure to acquire knowledge have a right to claim power to 
rule over the less intelligent part of society without their 
consent. This is a great error, and often the cause of great 
injustice. No one denies the importance of knowledge, but 
it must be remembered that knowledge is power, and, like 
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every other power, is often abused to serve selfish purposes. 
Abundance of facts show that men possessing superior know- 
ledge have used it to serve their selfishness, pride, and 
ambition. With specious reasons and the tongue of Belial 
they have represented "the worse to be the better cause.*' 
They have called " evil good and good evil, put darkness for 
light and light for darkness, bitter for sweet and sweet for 
bitter." 

If knowledge was always used for the good of mankind, 
every one would wish that power should be invested in the 
hands of those who possess the mdst of it ; but experience 
shows that this is not the case. The sense of what is right 
or wrong between man and man, and a disposition to act 
justly and benevolently, depend far more oji the state of the 
moral feelings than on the possession of mere knowledge, 
which does not necessarily dispose men to act justly. It is 
true that men must know the consequences of certain actions 
before they can admire what is just and good, or hate what is 
unjust or evil in them. When men have a knowledge of the 
consequences of evil actions, even if it does not excite a moral 
abhorrence of them, it acts as a check to their committal from 
mere motives of self-interest. 

The Scriptures say that "knowledge puffeth up," and this 
is often the case when it is not of a kind which instructs us 
in our duty to God and our neighbour. Knowledge which 
consists in mere mental embellishments, if it is not accom- 
panied with the cultivation of the moral and benevolent feel- 
ings, tends to lead men to form habits and tastes which 
widely separate them from their humble neighbours. When 
this kind of education produces these efiects it must be con- 
sidered as an evil, for it prevents that friendly intercourse 
with the humble orders which generates kind feelings be- 
tween the difierent classes of society, which enables the more 
intelligent to have a beneficial influence over those in the 
himible stations in life, by instructing and elevating their 
morals and refining their habits. 

Though there is no book which attaches so much import- 
ance to knowledge as the Bible does, yet it does not attach 
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any merit to its acquisition except so far as it tends to make 
men morally wiser and better, so as to cause them to act more 
justly and benevolently, and to make them useful members of 
society. Knowledge of this kind does not " puff up," but it 
elevates the mind and purifies the heart. It does not cause 
men to look down upon and treat any of their fellow-men 
with neglect and contempt. 

It is the object of this work to show the vital importance 
of the knowledge contained in the Bible for the promotion of 
men's religious and moral well-being, for securing their 
social rights and liberties, and whatever tends to promote 
their general welfare. True opinions respecting the existence 
and attributes of the Deity are not only the foundation of a 
rational religion, but also of sound moral principles, which 
give mankind a knowledge of what is right or wrong. With- 
out this knowledge it is vain to expect that the poor and 
dependent part of society will be treated justly and merci- 
fully by those who possess power over them. The history of 
the world, both in ancient and modem times, shows that 
superstition and cruelty are always united, and that the 
humble orders have always been the greatest dupes of super- 
stition and the greatest sufferers from it. The words of the 
Psalmist are especially applicable to them, where he says, 
" Have respect unto the covenant, for the dark places of the 
earth are full of the habitations of cruelty." 

It has been justly observed that the religion of the Greeks 
and Bomans was equally corrupt and pernicious in its pri- 
mary and essential principle, and unworthy of the adoption 
of the most credulous and superstitious people. To good 
morals it could lend no aid. To genuine piety it could afford 
no motive. The wantonness, the folly and profligacy of its 
gods, the more than human vices by which they were de- 
graded, their jealousies, discords, and caprices so base and 
worthless, might inspire irreverence and contempt, but could 
awaken no emotion of holiness and improve no motive of 
virtue. Every crime and every appetite and passion might 
find its vindication in celestial example. {See Dr. Alley's 
" VindicisB Christianse.") 
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It is true that there were some philosophers who had not 
implicit faith in the superstitions of their country, but there 
is plain evidence to show that " the world by wisdom knew 
not God." The work of Cicero, on "the Nature of the 
Gods," in which he gives the opinions of philosophers on the 
origin of all things, shows how they stumbled on the moun- 
tains of speculation^ " looking for light, and found nothing 
but the shadow of death and gross darkness/' Persons 
whose minds have been enlightened by revelation must won- 
der how rational beings could reason so absurdly on the sub- 
ject of their inquiry. One philosopher deifies the sun, 
another the firmament, another the air, and another the 
water. There is nothing in their speculations to inspire any 
hopes beyond this world, or to make man wiser or better in 
it. We may say, in the words of the author we have just 
quoted, that " amongst the whole tribe of ancient philosophers 
there is not one whose notions of the Divine nature were 
not vitiated by the grossest and most extravagant errors.'* 
Socrates and Plato are generally considered as the most 
enlightened of the ancient philosophers, but their opinions 
regarding the Deity are confused and contradictory. As 
regards Socrates, Cicero says, " Xenophon makes him assert 
the sun and the mind to be deities ; he makes him likewise 
affirm the being of one God only, than of many." If Socrates 
was sincere in his last hours, he showed that he was a believer 
in the superstitions of his country by wishing a sacrifice to be 
made to a heathen god. Cicero says of Plato, that " it would 
be tedious to show the uncertainty of Plato's opinions, who, 
in his ' Timaeus,' denies the propriety of asserting a Father 
of the world. He likewise asserts in his ' Timseus,' and 
in his laws> that the world, the heavens, the stars, the 
earth, the mind, and those gods which are delivered down 
to us from our ancestors, constitute the Deity. These 
opinions taken separately are apparently false, and to- 
gether are directly repugnant to each other." (Franklin^s 
" Translations.") 

A modem author says of Plato : " As so often remarked, 
doctrines have scarcely any stability in Plato's writings; 
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what is advanced to-day is refuted td-morrow ; accordingly, 
critics and historians have squabbled about their wavering 
opinions, as if agreement were possible." (See Lewes's 
" History of Philosophy.") As regards the manner of his 
reasoning, the author we have just quoted says : " On every 
side we are forced to encounter Dialectics as the sole salva- 
tion of men." Plato attached great importance to a knowledge 
of geometry to enable men to reason, but this did not prevent 
his entertaining absurd opinions. "His argument to de- 
monstrate that the world was a great animal is a curious 
specimen of his analogical and inductive reasoning." (Idem,) 
" He also maintained that fire was a pyramid tied to the 
earth by numbers, that the world is a figure consisting of 
twelve pentagons, and to prove the metamorphosis and 
immateriality of the soul, asserts that the dead are bom 
from the living and the living from the dead." 

If the theological light of the most celebrated of the ancient 
philosophers displayed such darkness, how great must have 
been their darkness ! The most rational opinion of the Deity 
expressed in the works of the ancients is where Tacitus 
describes the God of the Jews. He says : " The God of the 
Jews is the great governing Mind that directs and guides the 
whole frame of Nature, eternal, infinite, and neither capable 
of change nor subject to decay." 

We have clear evidence to show how necessary it was that 
mankind should have superior religious enlightenment than 
Socrates and Plato were able to give them, for the great mass 
of the people remained as great slaves to superstition as ever. 
For hundreds of years after their death we read that when 
St. Paul went to preach the Gospel at Athens, his spirit 
was stirred in him when he saw the city wholly given to 
idolatry. 

The teachings of Plato and his followers in religious mat- 
ters were so visionary and opposed to plain reason and common 
sense, that men must have required considerable leisure to 
cultivate their fancies and to give heed to their ingenious 
fables. It is no wonder that Neander in his history of the 
Christian church should say that " the great body of the 
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allowiDg every one to read the Bible for himself, and to 
worship his Creator according to the dictates of his own 



As regards legislation in matters of trade and commerce, 
the prosperous and healthy state of which is so important for 
the welfare of the people, experience has shown that any 
complicated laws for their regulation are highly injurious. 
Men professing to be deeply skilled in poKtdcal economy have, 
under the plea of encouraging and protecting industry, bur- 
dened the people with heavy duties on articles of their daily 
consumption — even on the common necessaries of life. The 
consequences have been not only to make these articles dear, 
but to lessen the demand for their labour, and to cause an 
unjust proportion of the taxation to be thrown upon the 
labouring classes. It is now generally admitted that the 
more trade and commerce are free from legislative enactments 
the mora they fiourish for the benefit of the people, and cause 
nations to be bound together by mutual interests instead of 
living in a state of jealousy and contention. 

We could give many other facts to show that it haa been 
ordained that what is conducive to the welfare of mankind 
generally can be easily understood by every reflecting mind. 
It is the unjust and selfish ways of man which are compli- 
cated, crooked, and dark, and therefore difficult to be 
understood. "We shall show in the course of this work that 
the teachings of the Bible are intended to make the crooked 
ways of man straight on all important subjects relating to the ! 
religions, moral, and social well-being of mankind. 

Though what constitutes the rights of man is not hid i 
the depths of science, no one will maintain that it requi 
nothing more than common sense and ordinary knowledge ti 
make men legislators. If it was necessary that men ah^ 
be versed in works of political philosophy before the^ 
considered fit to judge what laws are just or unjusy 
them, there are few that would not be : 
political slaves. But a man ma; form a c 
respecting what laws are just or unjust : 
possessing the talents and knowledge to q 
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legislator or a learned judge. It is Uglily important for the 
commonalty to know that the laws which affect them are 
founded on just principles, and so made that they should 
operate equally. There can be no difficulty in their acquiring 
this knowledge. 

The common people, as a body, do not wish to be rulers 
themselres, though they may justly claim as a right the 
power to elect any of their own class, whom they believe to 
be the most fit persons to promote their interests. As a 
general rule, the commonalty for the working out of just laws 
gladly avail themselves of the services of their superiors in 
station and knowledge, who possess means to devote their 
time to public matters. Thoy are willing to be instructed by 
their superiors, and even to be led by them, provided they 
are convinced that they do not wish to have dominion over 
their rights, but to be helpers to secure and maintain them. 
A celebrated French author haa said that the humble orders 
would worship the nohle and rich if they acted as Christians 
towards them. There is certainly not the least danger that 
the higher and better educated classes of society will not have 
their due influence, if in the making of laws they act in 
ohedience to the royal law of the Bible, by loving their 
humble neighbours as themselves. When the superior orders 
object to the commonalty poeseasing political liberty, it is 
because they wish to be their masters instead of being their 
' adviBors. Men of superior knowledge have their 
) power, which is to instruct uiirl persuade ; but, as 

man makes him wish to 

p him so much as to be obliged 

tanho/Ifaiions.) 
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allowing every one to read the Bible for himself, and to 
worship his Creator according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. 

As regards legislation in matters of trade and commerce, 
the prosperous and healthy state of which is so important for 
the welfare of the people, experience has shown that any 
complicated laws for their regulation are highly injurious. 
Men professing to be deeply skilled in political economy have, 
under the plea of encouraging and protecting industry, bur- 
dened the people with heavy duties on articles of their daily 
consumption — even on the common necessaries of life. The 
consequences have been not only to make these articles dear, 
but to lessen the demand for their labour, and to cause an 
unjust proportion of the taxation to be thrown upon the 
labouring classes. It is now generally admitted that the 
more trade and commerce are free from legislative enactments 
the more they flourish for the benefit of the people, and cause 
nations to be bound together by mutual interests instead of 
living in a state of jealousy and contention. 

We could give many other facts to show that it has been 
ordained that what is conducive to the welfare of mankind 
generally can be easily understood by every reflecting mind. 
It is the unjust and selfish ways of man which are compli- 
cated, crooked, and dark, and therefore difficult to be 
understood. We shall show in the course of this work that 
the teachings of the Bible are intended to make the crooked 
ways of man straight on all important subjects relating to the 
religious, moral, and social well-being of mankind. 

Though what constitutes the rights of man is not hid in 
the depths of science, no one will maintain that it requires 
nothing ^lore than common sense and ordinary knowledge to 
make men legislators. If it was necessary that men should 
be versed in works of political philosophy before they were 
considered fit to judge what laws are just or unjust towards 
them, there are few that would not be required to be 
political slaves. But a man may form a correct opinion 
respecting what laws are just or unjust to him without 
possessing the talents and knowledge to qualify him to be ^ 
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legislator or a learned judge. It is highly important for the 
commonalty to know that the laws which affect them are 
founded on just principles, and so made that they should 
operate equally. There can be no diJficulty in their acquiring 
this knowledge. 

The common people, as a body, do not wish to be rulers 
themselves, though they may justly claim as a right the 
power to elect any of their own class, whom they believe to 
be the most fit persons to promote their interests. As a 
general rule, the commonalty for the working out of just laws 
gladly avail themselves of the services of their superiors in 
station and knowledge, who possess means to devote their 
time to public matters. They are willing to be instructed by 
their superiors, and even to be led by them, provided they 
are convinced that they do not wish to have dominion over 
their rights, but to be helpers to secure and maintain them. 
A celebrated French author has said that the humble orders 
would worship the noble and rich if they acted as Christians 
towards them. There is certainly not the least danger that 
the higher and better educated classes of society will not have 
their due influence, if in the making of laws they act in 
obedience to the royal law of the Bible, by loving their 
humble neighbours as themselves. When the superior orders 
object to the commonalty possessing political liberty, it is 
because they wish to be their masters instead of being their 
friendly advisers. Men of superior knowledge have their 
legitimate power, which is to instruct and persuade ; but, as 
Adam Smith says, " the pride of man makes him wish to 
domineer, and nothing mortifies him so much as to be obliged 
to persuade his inferiors. — {Wealth of Nations.) 

There is an influential class who appear to think that 
because superior knowledge is necessary to make wise legis- 
lators, therefore those who possess property to give them 
leisure to acquire knowledge have a right to claim power to 
rule over the less intelligent part of society without their 
consent. This is a great error, and often the cause of great 
injustice. No one denies the importance of knowledge, but 
it must be remembered that knowledge is power, and, like 
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all ranks of life are required to govern their actions, both 
of a public and private nature. Locke, the great mental 
and moral philosopher, when speaking of the importance 
of studying fundamental truths which lie at the bottom, 
the basis on which many others rest, and in which they 
have their consistence, says, " Our Saviour^s great rule, that 
we should love our neighbour as ourselves, is such a funda- 
mental truth for the regulation of human society, that I think 
that by that alone one might without difficulty determine all 
the cases and doubts in social morality.'^ (See " The Conduct 
of the Human Understanding.") Well might the Psalmist 
exclaim, " I have seen an end of all perfection, but Thy com- 
mandment is exceeding broad." Even Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury, the noted sceptic in religion, though he held what is 
called the selfish principle of moral philosophy, yet when 
speaking of the laws of nature, says, " Thet/ have been con- 
tracted into one easy sum, intelligible even to the meanest capa- 
city , and that is, Do not that to another which thou wouldst not 
have done to thyself,*^ 

As all matter is subject to the law of gravitation, so it is 
intended that all our actions should be subject to the great 
moral law of the Bible. It does not require any profound 
reasoning to acquire a knowledge of what a man is required 
to do in order to obey this great law. It is not hid in the 
depths of science ; every one may obtain this knowledge who 
seeks it with all his heart and with all his soul. "We may use 
the language of the Scriptures, and say to every one, " This 
commandment is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. 
It is not in heaven, that thou shouldst say. Who shall go up 
for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it and 
do it P neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldst say. 
Who shall go over the sea and bring it unto us, that we may 
hear it and do it : but the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayst do it." — ^Deutero- 
nomy, chap. XXX. 

Simple as the great moral law of the Bible is, no one 
pretends to say that it does not require meditating on to 
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enable men to nnderstand and obey it. Selfishness and 
pride are the most powerful motives which cause men to 
violate this law ; if we do not endeavour to divest ourselves 
of these, we shall be sure to be constantly violating it. It is 
important that we should study how we should feel if we 
were treated in the same way by others as we treat them, if 
we were placed in similar circumstances. In matters admit- 
ting of dispute we- should be willing to submit them to the 
decision of intelligent, respectable, disinterested persons. In 
doing this we obey the precept given by Christ, that if one 
brother trespass against another, and will not listen to 
reason and plain testimony which show that he hath offended, 
ihen the case is to be referred to the Church ; and if he who 
has trespassed against another will not hear the Church, he 
is to be considered as having renoimced the character of a 
Christian, and to be looked upon as a heathen man and a pub- 
lican. We see that God has not only given us a law which 
is just and good to direct our conduct to others, but He has 
given us rules by which we can test our obedience to it. 
Cicero, the Boman philosopher, has said that '^ if a man does 
not care what people think of his character it is a sign of an 
abandoned state of feeling.^' The royal law of the Bible is 
founded in human nature, and is in accordance with the 
soundest principles of philosophy. The more soundly we 
reason the more we shall see that our feelings are the spring 
of all our actions, and that the strongest feeling decides the 
will. It is for this reason that the Scriptures attach so much 
importance to the state of the heart, requiring us to keep it 
in a right state with all diligence, as the heart is the fountain 
of all good and all evil. Our Saviour says, " A good man out 
of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is 
good, and the evil man out of the evil treasure of his heart 
that which is evil.'^ The wise man prayed that God would 
give him an imderstanding heart to discern good and bad. 

It is an incontrovertible truth that " with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness.*' As we before observed, how- 
ever important knowledge may be, yet it does not of itself 

c 2 
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enable a man to practise what is right. If a tiger possessed 
human knowledge, and could be taught to reason, it would 
not be a less ferocious animal unless its feelings were changed. 

All reflecting persons must see that it is of the highest 
importance that men should have feelings which will induce 
them to obey the great law of religion and justice. It is for 
this reason that our Saviour makes the first great command- 
ment, " Thou shalt love God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind.'* 

The only way in which we can show any true belief in God 
and love for Him, is by obeying His commandments and 
imitating His character. Without doing this any belief in 
Him is useless, and any professed love for Him is a delusion* 
It has been truly observed, that "Man by worshipping 
becomes assimilated to the moral character of the object 
which he worships. This is an invariable principle operating 
with the certainty of cause and effect. The worshipper looks 
upon the character of the object he worships as the standard 
of perfection ; he therefore condemns everything in himself 
which is unlike, and approves of everything that is like that 
character.'* If a man has a heartfelt belief in God, possessing 
the attributes taught in the Scriptures, and a love for Him, 
he will take delight in imitating Him, by exercising loving- 
kindness, judgment, and righteousness. 

The objections against the great law of the Bible, which 
requires us to love our neighbour as ourselves, are mere 
quibbles. It has been said that if we were in the circum- 
stances of convicted murderers and thieves that we should 
wish to go unpunished, therefore we should not, according to 
this law, punish them ; but it is our duty to love our honest 
neighbours as ourselves ; therefore their welfare and that of 
society requires that such characters should be punished to 
deter men from making attacks on the lives and property of 
their neighbours. Our Saviour requires us to love God with 
all our heart and with the understanding also ; in the same 
way we must obey the royal law of the Bible. 

All systems of moral philosophy professing to teach men 
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their duties which are not based on the royal law of the 
Bible> are upon a fake foundation. 

The Stoics, like the Platonists, boasted of their superior 
enlightenment, but their teachings are as objectionable as 
those of Plato, and are directly opposed to the teachings of 
the Bible. Hume, the philosopher, when speaking of the 
founder of this sect says, " The Stoics bestowed many magni- 
ficent and even impious epithets on their sage Zeno, that he 
alone was rich, free, and a king, and equal to the immortal 
gods. They forgot to add that he was not superior in pru- 
dence and imderstanding to an old woman. For surely 
nothing can be more pitiful than the sentiments that sect 
entertained with regard to religious matters, while they seri- 
ously agreed with the common augurs that * when a raven 
croaks from the left it is a good omen, but a bad one when a 
rook makes a noise from the same quarter.' " — {Essay.) 

The moral teaching of the Stoics was as hateful as Hume 
considers their belief on religious matters absurd. It appears 
from their philosophy that it is the duty of men to eradicate 
the best feelings of their nature from their bosoms, for they 
make apathy the crowning moral virtue. The Scriptures 
and true philosophy not only teach us that man's moral well- 
being consists in a healthy state of his feelings, but also that 
an innocent and benevolent exercise of them is the highest 
pleasure and happiness of life. Dr. Eeid, in his " Essays on 
the Powers of the Human Mind,'* truly says that " everything 
we call happiness or enjoyment on the one hand, and, on the 
other, everything we call misery, pain, or uneasiness, is sen- 
sation or feeling." 

The Stoics talked about " right reason being the rule of 
truth, which enables man to conceive objects as they are." 
No one denies the importance of right reason, but our feelings 
are as important a part of our nature ; when we reason on 
what is just and conducive to promote the well-being and 
happiness of mankind, right feelings are the foundation of 
right reasoning. Men who profess to be moral philosophers 
when they ignore man^s feelings remind us of whatSurke 
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says of a certain class of metaphysicianSy that ^* NotUng can 
be conceived more hard than the heart of a thorough-bred 
metaphysician. It comes nearer to the cold malignity of a 
wicked spirit than the frailty and passion of man. It is like 
the Principle of Evil himself incorporated — pure, immixed 
evil.** The Stoics ignored human feelings. " They taught 
that bodily pain was no evil — that a wise man will be happy 
in the midst of torture — that all external things are indifferent, 
since they cannot affect the happiness of man — that a wise 
man neither feels pain nor pleasure, and that he exercises no 
pity." 

Cicero, when speaking of the doctrines of the Stoics, says 
that " They considered it as an argument of weakness and 
folly to be influenced by sentiments of compassion — ^that a 
truly manly character is equally inaccessible to entreaties 
and prayers — ^that they considered all crimes equal — ^that 
every offence was a mortal sin — that a man who smothers a 
cock without necessity is no less guilty than a man who 
smothers his father — ^that a wise man never doubts, never 
repents, is never deceived, and never changes his mind." — 
(See Cicero's " Orations.") 

Epictetus shows the true spirit of his sect when speaking 
of the misery and destruction of life attending the overthrow- 
ing of cities. He says, '' What great matter is there in all 
this P What great matter is there in the death of a number 
of oxen, or of a number of sheep, or in the burning and 
pulling down of nests of storks and swallows ? The bodies of 
men are destroyed, and the bodies of sheep and oxen — what 
is the great difference in all this?" — {See '^Discourses of 
Epictetus.") 

The moral philosophy of the Stoics is calculated to make 
men imfeeling and cruel in their treatment of their fellow- 
men, and to foster pride, affectation, and hypocrisy in those 
who embrace it. Seneca belonged to the sect of the Stoics 
(and if we may believe half of what has been brought against 
his own character, his writings are by far the best part of his 
deeds), yet when giving his opinion of his own sect he says. 
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'^ You boast that you are capable of great attamments, far 
beyond what is commonly to be desired, or even credited. 
In your vaunting you assert that a wise man cannot be poor, 
yet you do not deny that he is often destitute of attendants, 
clothing, and habitation. Bemove the mask from your 
swelling words by restoring to things their proper names, 
and you are immediately brought down to a level with 
others." 

We are not maintaining that all the Stoics acted according 
to their own doctrines. An ancient philosopher has truly 
said, that the principles of some men are such, that if their 
nature would allow them to act consistently with them they 
would be demons. We may easily believe that as the Stoics 
prqfessed to believe that '* all external things are indifferent, 
and that a wise man may be happy in the midst of torture," 
that some of them would bear misfortunes and bodily pain 
with patience and fortitude ; yet Cato, the ornament of the 
sect of the Stoics, committed suicide in adversity, and Marcus 
Antoninus, when speaking of suicide as a refuge from the 
evils of life, says, " If the room smokes, and I leave it, why 
should this be deemed a matter of moment P" 

It will be acknowledged that there are some true and 
good things in the writings of Seneca, Antoninus, and Epic- 
tetus ; but Dr. Enfield, in his " History of Philosophy," says 
that *' We must not confound the genuine doctrines of Zeno 
and other ancient fathers of this sect with the glosses or 
improvements of the later Stoics. Any one who attentively 
examines the writings of the philosophers after the promul- 
gation of Christian doctrines will perceive that the Stoics, in 
order to support the credit of their system, artfully accommo- 
dated their language and even their tenets as far as they were 
able to the Christian model.^' 

We have made our observations on the practical doctrines of 
the Platonists and Stoics, because they are generally con- 
sidered to have been the most enlightened of the philosophical 
sects amongst the ancients on religious and moral subjects. It 
is plain that their doctrines were founded on false principles. 
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and that there was nothing in them to benefit the humble 
classes, but much that was calculated to cause them to be 
treated with neglect, contempt, and injustice ; therefore their 
teachings were directly opposed to those of the Bible. 

The political teachings of the Bible are as popular in their 
character as its theological and moral teachings. When we 
come to treat of the politics of the Bible, we shall show 
that the constitution given by Moses to God's chosen people 
was based on a just agrarian law, which caused the land 
to be widely distributed amongst the people, and that strong 
precautions were taken to prevent its being possessed by 
a few — that the people possessed power to elect judges and 
officers to see that the laws given to them were justly adminis- 
tered — that they had perfect liberty of mind, and were 
allowed to assemble together to discuss public matters and to 
redress their wrongs — that they had a national education, it 
being the duty of one of the tribes to instruct the people in 
the law, and this instruction involved a knowledge of their 
rights as well as of their duties — ^that they had liberty to read 
the law for themselves and teach it to their children — that 
they had festivals at which aU classes met and rejoiced to- 
gether, acknowledging themselves as brethren — that there 
was a provision made for the helpless poor, to prevent their 
suflfering from want — ^that if the people wished to have a king 
he was to rule in a strictly constitutional manner, for he was 
forbidden to violate any of the laws intended to secure 
the people's rights. He was to avoid all extravagances, and 
his heart was not to be lifted up above his brethren. 

There appears everything in these laws to secure the rights 
of the people and to promote their general welfare. We be- 
lieve that all political injustice under which any people have 
suflfered has been caused by legislators acting in opposition to 
the principles of the laws which are laid down in the Bible, 
and that the people of all coimtries have benefited in propor- 
tion as their laws have been in accordance with their spirit. 
It is, at the least, remarkable that the Jews in an early age of 
jthe world, when they were surrounded by nations that were 
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slayeB to absurd and degrading superstitions^ and subject to 
despotic and cruelly unjust goyemments, believed in one true 
God^ and had laws to secure their social rights and liberties, 
which are at the present time the desire of the oppressed of 
"all nations. When we reflect on these facts, it is reasonable 
to ask whence this blaze of light amidst the darkness by 
which they were surrounded, if not from Heaven ? 

We are not going to maintain that Christian legislators are 
bound to act according to the letter of the Mosaic institutions 
relating to men's rights and liberties, in all the varying cir- 
cumstances in which a people may be placed. It would be 
absurd to maintain this ; but as the principles of justice are 
the same in every age of the world, Christian legislators are 
bound not to act in opposition to the spirit of these laws, so as 
to prevent the people enjoying the benefits which they were 
intended to confer upon them. There cannot be better rules 
for legislators under all forms of government than those given 
by Bishop Jeremy Taylor to Christian princes, when he says, 
" In the making of laws, princes must have regard to the 
public dispositions, to the affections and disaffections of the 
people, and must not introduce a law with public scandal and 
displeasure, but consider the public benefit, and the present 
capacity of affairs and general inclination of men's minds. 
For he that enforces a law upon a people against their first 
and public apprehensions, tempts them to disobedience, and 
makes laws to become snares and hooks to catch the people, 
and to enrich the treasury with the spoil and tears and curse 
of the commonalty, and to multiply their mutiny and their 
sin. Princes must be fathers to the people, and provide such 
instances of gentleness, ease, wealth and advantages, as may 
make mutual confidence between them, and must fix their 
security under God in the love of the people, which there- 
fore they must with all arts of sweetness, remission, popu- 
larity, nobleness and sincerity, endeavour to secure to them- 
selves." — (See " Eules and Exercises for Holy Living.'^) 

An important object of the political institutions given to 
the Jews was to bring all classes of society into friendly 
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contact. These institutions are opposed to the creation of 
a class of men^ widely separated in circumstances from the 
mass of the people, claiming power to rule oyer them without 
their consent. The existence of such a class of men causes a 
wide gulf to be placed between the influential and humble- 
orders of society. Gradations in society are the ordination of 
God and nature, for they are founded in justice, and are for 
the benefit of all classes ; but degradation, by which we mean 
a very wide separation in circumstances of one class from 
another, is caused by the injustice of man. History furnishes 
painful facts to show to what a fearful extent the rights 
of the humble orders have been sacrificed to gratify the 
selfishness, pride, and ambition of rulers composed of 
privileged classes widely separated from the people, and 
so forming habits and tastes, preventing that friendly 
contact with those over whom they possess power, which 
is so necessary to generate due fellow-feeling for them. 
The rights of the humble orders of society are sure to be 
sacrificed when subject to the power of such a class of 
rulers, especially when not influenced directly or indirectly 
by the teachings of the Bible. 

It is in countries where men have not been influenced 
by the Christian religion that we must look to see all the 
hateful effects of powerftd and privileged classes exercising 
dominion over the humble part of their fellow-men without 
their consent. The history of the ancient Romans, when 
they flourished in all their power and grandeur, shows how 
grossly unjust and horribly cruel men will be without the 
influence of Christianity, when they possess power over the 
humbler and weaker part of their fellow-men. The ruling 
classes amongst the Bomans, at the period we have alluded 
to, '' enlarged their desires, as hell and as death, that cannot 
be satisfied, and gathered unto themselves all people." The 
grandeur, corruption, and tyranny of the Koman power 
may be illustrated by the inimitable figure of Daniel as 
^'a great image whose brightness was excellent, and the 
power thereof terrible ; its head was of gold, and its breast 
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wd arms of silver^ its belly and thighs of brass, its legs 
of iron, and its feet part of iron and part of clay/^ This 
was to be broken to pieces and swept away as chaff, when 
the kingdom of Christ was established. All the grandeur 
was created by the ruling classes trampling on the rights 
and liberties of the weaker part of their fellow-men in their 
own and other countries, in order to gratify their selfishness 
and ambition. The consequence was, as a modem historian 
has observed, that ^'Boman society exhibited a feature of 
enormous sensuality, of the coarsest animal desire, with 
means unlimited to gratify it." — {Froude,) 

There is no necessity that we should enter into any details 
respecting the nature of the Eoman government at the time 
we allude to. Hooker, in his '^ Ecclesiastical Polity," says, 
^^At the first erection of the government of Bome, the 
people determined all affairs (for it was then fitted) ; after- 
wards this growing troublesome, their senators did for them 
which themselves before had done ; in the end all came to 
one man's hand, and the Emperor alone was instead of many 
senators." — (Book 1st.) Whether the people at the first 
erection of the government of Bome determined all affidrs 
we shall not discuss, but one fact appears clear, that at the 
latter part of the commonwealth, the power the people 
possessed was little more than nominal; it flattered them 
with the show of liberty, when in reality they had nothing 
more. 

When the senators by artful legislation and acts of in- 
justice were increasing enormously in wealth, the common 
citizens were reduced to an impoverished and degraded state. 
The ruling classes, contrived by the power they possessed, 
and the wealth they had acquired by the plunder of foreign 
countries, to get possession of the land of Italy, and cultivated 
their estates by men held in personal bondage. It may be 
truly said that Italy became — 
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A land of tyrants and a den of slaves.'' 



There was, no doubt, a variety of causes which produced 
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this hateful state of things. Plutarch, in his life of Tiberius 
Gracchus^ says, "The rich carried it with a high hand over 
the poor, they took their farms from them, and entirely 
excluded them from the land if they did not pay exorbitant 
rents. The consequence was the want of freemen all over 
Italy, for it was filled with slaves. The poor Eoman citizens 
being dispossessed, cultivated the soil for the rich.'* Plutarch 
adds that "when the common Eoman citizens became im- 
poverished, they neglected to educate their children." Their 
poverty and ignorance made them fit tools and dupes to 
gratify the ambition of their rulers. Many of them were 
kept in idleness, and fed out of the public coffers, to be 
ready, like a pack of hounds, to follow their masters to 
new fields of ambition, seeking for more plunder, for we 
cannot attribute to them any better motive after they had 
done such gross injustice to their own countrymen. Tiberius 
Gracchus, when describing in strong language, the degraded, 
impoverished state of the common Boman citizens, said, 
*' The private soldiers fight and die to advance the wealth 
and luxury of the great, and are called the masters of the 
world, while they have not a particle of ground in their 
possession." 

The only chance the common citizens had to possess land 
was to emigrate and colonize, for the farther they went 
from the seat of power and grandeur, the less liable were 
they to be oppressed. Well might Pliny say that " Those 
who speak the truth must confess that large estates were 
the ruin of Italy." " Verumque fatentibus latifundia per- 
didere Italiam." — (Quoted by Hume.) When any of the 
friends of the common citizens, like the Gracchi, exposed 
the injustice imder which they suffered, and endeavoured 
to redress their wrongs, they were vilely accused of wishing 
to excite them to plunder the rich. 

Though the treatment which the common citizens received 
from their rulers was grossly unjust, yet that of the slaves 
who constituted the majority of the inhabitants of Italy was 
far worse. In the early ages of Home the slaves appear to 
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have been treated mucli in the same way as those of Burmah 
at the present time^ where society is in a simple state. Mr. 
Malcolm says in his "Missionary Travels/' "Slaves in 
Burmah are not treated with more severity than hired 
servants ; their condition is little different from that of 
their masters. Their food, raiment, and lodgings, amongst 
all the middle classes are not essentially different. In fine, 
their state does not much differ from hired servants who 
receive their wages in advance.^' 

Mr. Blair, in his "Inquiry into the State of Slavery 
amongst the Romans,*' says, "In the early times of the 
Republic, whilst wealth was neither abundant nor unequally 
diffused, masters who cultivated their own farms treated 
their slaves almost as companions. They shared the same 
toil, and the same repast ; and we are told that kindness, 
not severity, was the means for securing good conduct. 
The same sort of simplicity was to be found much later 
amongst the proprietors of limited estates, and tenants of 
small farms. But when extensive possessions were held by 
owners who resided in town, and left the management of 
their rural affairs to others, a change for the worse took place 
in the treatment of slaves. The agricultural labourers were 
caused to work in irons, and locked up at night in work- 
houses."— (Page 123.) 

Hume in his Essays, says, " The ergastula, or dungeons, 
where slaves in chains were compelled to work, were very 
common all over Italy/' Columella, in his work on Agri- 
culture, advises that they should always be built under- 
ground, and recommends it " as the duty of a careful overseer 
to call over every day the names of these slaves, in order 
to know presently when any one of them had escaped.'* 
Himie adds, "that a chained slave for a porter was usual 
in Rome, as appears from Ovid and other authors." As 
Rome increased in wealth, slaves became more numerous, 
some individuals owning thousands of them ; and at the 
latter part of the Republic, and under the first Emperors, 
Mr. Blair says, "We may conjecture with a prospect of 
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tolerable accuracy tliat the proportion of three slaves to 
one freeman is a sufficiently low calculation.'* With, respect 
to the treatment of slaves amongst the Bomans, Mr. Blair, 
who gives good authority for all his statements, says, " The 
master possessed an unconditional power of life and death 
over them; he might mutilate, torture, or kill his slaves 
for any or no offence. Crucifixion was very frequently the 
fate of a wretched slave for trifling misconduct, or from 
mere caprice. A master might force them to become 
gladiators or prostitutes. Temporary unions of male with 
female slaves were formed and dissolved at his commands 
families and friends were separated when he pleased. The 
laws recognised no obligation upon the owners of slaves to 
furnish them with food or clothing, or to take care of them 
in sickness. Hortensius, we are told, cared less for the 
health of his slaves than for his fish. Suetonius informs us 
that it was so common to expose sick slaves in the Isle of 
^sculapius that the Emperor Claudius thought it neces- 
sary to repress that barbarity by law. We may observe 
that this act of Claudius is not the only instance in which 
the Emperors restrained the barbarity of slave owners, for 
the slaves were less cruelly treated under the Empire than 
they were at the latter part of the Republic. This shows 
that the oppressed part of mankind had better be subject 
to one tyrant than to many, who strengthen each other 
when acting unjustly. There is a fact related by Tacitus, 
the Eoman historian, which shows that the lower orders, 
degraded as they were by injustice, and famiUarised to 
bloody deeds in war, had more sense of humanity than 
their rulers. As cruel systems require cruel laws to support 
them, there was a law that in case an owner of slaves was 
murdered, the whole of his slaves were to be put to death, 
however innocent and ignorant they might be of the crime, 
if they could not say who committed it. In the reign of 
Nero a master who had four hundred slaves, had been 
murdered. When the whole of them were going to be put 
to death, we are told that the populace rose to oppose their 
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execution in a way little short of a seditioiis insurrection* 
The Senate met to discuss the matter. The age, the sex, 
and number of those about to suffer awakened sentiments 
of compassion in some of the senators, but the majority of 
^'the conscript fathers'' decided that the law was enf^^ted 
by the wisdom of their ancestors for the protection of the 
lives of the masters of slaves, and therefore ought to be 
enforced. The Soman historian informs us that 'Hhe 
popular cry was still for mercy ; the rabble in a tumultuous 
body, and with stones and firebrands, stopped the execution. 
Nero ordered the streets to be lined with soldiers, and the 
unhappy victims suffered death." — {Murphy's Translation,) 

There was never any people which showed such a cruelty 
of disposition as the Romans did when they were glorying 
in being the conquerors and rulers of the world. They 
trained their slaves to butcher each other for their enter- 
tainment. This was the case in their gladiatorial exhibi- 
tions. ** In the shows of the amphitheatre, the greater the 
slaughter of the combatants the greater was the satisfaction 
of the spectators." K any poor wretch who had been com- 
pelled to fight had received a serious wound, and the spec- 
tators thought that he had not shown sufficient courage, a 
signal was given that his life was not to be spared. If the 
pleasure of witnessing these horribly cruel exhibitions had 
been confined to the lowest of the low, who had been 
brutalized by taking a pleasure in the destruction of human 
life in unjust wars, our surprise might be somewhat lessened. 
But persons of all ranks — even fashionable ladies — ^feasted 
their eyes on such exhibitions. There was not a philosopher 
who raised his voice in indignation against such brutal 
scenes. The philosophers, with all their fine talk about 
cardinal virtues, did not seem to think that any justice 
was due to the oppressed slaves, much less that men were 
required to show any fellow-feeling for them. Trajan, who is 
considered one of the best of the Roman emperors, and who 
was a great patron of literature, gratified the people with the 
sight of gladiatorial exhibitions for one hundred and twenty- 
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three days, in the course of which ten thousand gladiators 
fought. We may form a pretty correct idea of what were 
the feelings of the great body of the slaves who were 
subject to such cruel treatment, by the fact that when 
Spartacus, with seventy of his companions, burst the door 
of their prison-houses, where they were being traiijied to 
butcher their fellow-men and to be butchered, to make a 
Broman holiday, they raised the standard of revolt against 
their brutal oppressors, and were soon joined by such a 
formidable body of their fellow-slaves, and some of the 
oppressed peasantry, as to be able to defeat one Boman 
general after another, and to threaten the gates of Bome. 
In the final battle, in which they were defeated, forty 
thousand fell in resisting the power of their cruel oppressors. 
The character of Spartacus, no doubt, was greatly influenced 
by the degrading circumstances in which he was placed, 
but we must remember that his enemies have drawn the 
picture we have received of him. "We must conclude that 
^^ it was by accident that he was a gladiator, but that nature 
intended him to be a hero.'* It is worthy of remark that 
when this insurrection of the slaves took place, though they 
were joined by some of the oppressed peasantry, yet all 
the higher and middle elates looked upon it with as much 
indignation as if people were rebelling against their just 
and benevolent rulers. 

As the gladiatorial exhibitions were intended for the 
accomplished Bomans, male and female, as well as for 
the other classes, — the lanistce, whose business it was to 
instruct the gladiators in their profession, taught them 
not only the use of their arms, but likewise the most 
graceM posture of falling when wounded, and the finest 
attitudes of dying. What is equally astonishing, they 
gave the sanction of their religion (if it may be so called) 
to their infernal cruelties. These miserable beings were 
also accustomed to take an oath, of which the form has 
been preserved by Petronius. The oath was, " We swear 
that we will suffer ourselves to be bound, scourged, burned, 
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or killed by the sword, or whatever else Eumolpus ordains, 
and thus, like freebom gladiators, we reKgiously devote both 
soul and body to our masters/' 

Hume, when speaking of the [Romans taking pleasure 
in such cruel scenes as the gladiatoral exhibitions, says, 
** One's humanity is apt to renew the barbarous wish of 
Caligula, that the people had but one neck. A man would 
almost be pleased by a single blow to put an end to such 
a race of monsters." (See " Essays.") Just and humane 
persons when reflecting on the horrible cruelty of the Ro- 
mans must sympathize with the sentiments expressed by 
Lord Byron in his verses on the statue of the dying 
gladiator. He exclaims : 

"Arise, ye Groths, and glut your ire." 

It would be very easy to show that the morals of the Bromans 
were as corrupt as their conduct was cruel. It is true 
that they had not the light of revelation; therefore, like 
all other heathen people they had very degraded notions of 
what constituted morality. But as they had imlimited 
means to gratify their vicious appetites, they appear to have 
rivalled other heathen nations in their horrible moral 
corruption. 

It is a mysterious Providence that such a gigantic 
system of iniquity as that which existed amongst the 
Bomans should have been allowed to burden the earth. 
We may truly exclaim, in the language of Scripture, 
when speaking of Bome, " Mystery, Babylon the Great, 
the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth." 

It was not the want of secular knowledge and polished 
literature that caused the Bomans to be so grossly unjust 
and horribly cruel, for they had all the advantages of 
Grecian literature. When literature flourished the most 
amongst the Bomans, knowledge was confined to a few. 
We have stated that Plutarch says that when the common 
citizens were deprived of their rights in the land and be- 
came impoverished, they ceased to educate their children. 

j> 
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Knowledge, as we have observed, is power, and the powerful 
ruling classes used it to dupe the common citizens, and to 
deprive them of their rights. There were no restraints to 
their selfishness, they were enabled "to enlarge their de- 
sires as hell,'' and " to draw iniquity with cords of vanity, and 
sin as it were with a cart rope." Though the educated 
Bomans might pride themselves on the refining effects which 
literature had on their minds, yet it did not excite any 
feelings of benevolence towards the humble orders of their 
fellow men, but it created a contempt for them. Their 
feelings towards them may be considered to be expressed 
in the language of a Eoman poet, when he said, " Odi 
profanum vulgus et arceo." 

The history of the aristocratical government of the Bomans 
furnishes a highly important lesson to show the social degra- 
dation inflicted on the humble orders of mankind by a class of 
men possessing power over them, whilst very widely sepa- 
rated from them in circumstances, causing the rulers to form 
different habits and tastes from those ruled, so as to destroy 
all friendly contact with them, and leading to their being 
treated with neglect, contempt, and cruelty. These evils 
are the necessary consequences of such a class of men 
possessing power over the ignorant and weak when not 
restrained by the influence of religion, founded on the 
knowledge of God, which leads men to exercise "loving 
kindness, judgment, and righteousness," towards those over 
whom they possess power. The religion of the Romans 
was nothing more than a degrading superstition. There 
was nothing in it to induce men to do justly and love mercy. 
It furnished no instruction in what was right or wrong, so 
as to cause men to do to others as they would that others 
should do unto them. Hume, when speaking of the religious 
and moral state of the Romans, says, " when they were 
attacked with pestilence, they never ascribed their suffering 
to their vices, or dreamed of repentance, or amendment. 
They never thought that they were the general robbers of 
the world, whose ambition and avarice made desolate the 
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earthy and reduced opulent cities to want and beggary. 
They only created a dictator in order to drive a nail into 
a door, and by that means th^ thought they had sufficiently 
appeased their incensed deity/' — {Essays,) 

There are some persons who admire the Eomans on account 
of the military glory they acquired by their ambitious pro- 
jects. Such persons must not conclude that we are maintain- 
ing that the Romans, when trampling on the rights of man- 
kind, and training the victims of their ambition to butcher 
each other for their amusement, were without any natural 
affections, for a bear will lick its whelps. Cicero was one of 
the best of the Romans, though he expressed no indignation 
at the injustice and cruelties of his countrymen, yet when, 
speaking of the duties of conquerors, he gays that, "In 
overturning and plundering cities, they ought to take great 
care not to act rashly and cruelly.'' (De evertendis autem 
deripiendisque urbibus, valde considerandum est, ne quid 
temere ne quid crudeliter. De Officiis, lib. 1.) Seneca 
also, who in his writings expressed so many fine senti- 
ments, though he, like Cicero, does not express any 
abhorrence of the cruelty of his countrymen, yet reproves 
them for annoying their neighbours in their treatment of 
their slaves. This philosopher when drawing a picture of 
the luxurious, disorderly habits of the higher classes of the 
Romans, who changed day into night and night into day, 
complained that "regularly about the third hour of the 
night the neighbours of one who indulges in this false refine- 
ment, hear the noise of whips and lashes, and upon inquiry, 
we find that he is taking an account of the conduct of his 
servants and giving them due correction and discipline. 
This is not remarked as an instance of cruelty, but only 
of disorder, which even in actions the most usual and 
methodical, changes the fixed hours which an established 
custom had assigned to them." — [See Hunters Essays.) 

There is no doubt that many of the Romans acted in a 
just, generous, and obliging way to their equals, and were 
influenced by a certain sense of honour, even as we read that 
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Herod, " for his oath's sake and them that sat at meat with 
him/' ordered the head of John the Baptist to be delivered 
to the damsel in a charger. Ev^ry one will acknowledge that 
the Romans made many good laws, when they were not 
opposed to their self-interest, ambition, and pleasures. A 
Christian philosopher has observed that even unjust men, if 
they possess intelligence, admire what is just in the abstract. 
As to any incidental benefits conferred on the world by the 
iniquitous ambition of the Eomans, we may observe that it is 
the prerogative of heaven to bring good out of evil. 

The history of the Romans furnishes another important 
lesson to show what great enemies ambition and grandeur are 
to the rights and liberties of the people. They unduly elevate 
certain classes; they create degraded classes. It has been 
remarked by Hume that " Before the increase of the Roman 
power, or rather till its fulfilment, almost all the nations (of 
Europe) which are the scene of ancient history were divided 
into smaU territories and petty commonwealths, where, of 
course, a great equality of fortune prevailed, and the centre 
of the government was always very near the frontiers. 
Enormous cities are destructive to society, beget vice and 
disorder of all kinds, starve the remote provinces, and starve 
themselves by the price to which they raise all provisions. 
When each man had his little house and field to himself, and 
each county had its capital, free and independent, what a 
happy situation of mankind ! All small states tend to produce 
equality of fortune, because they afford no opportunity of 
great increase, but small commonwealths much more by that 
division of power and authority essential to them." Hume 
adds : " It must be owned that the situation of affairs in 
modern times with regard to civil liberty as well as equality 
of fortime, is not near so favourable to the happiness of man- 
kind." This author, when writing about a hundred years 
ago, says that "Europe is shared out mostly into great 
monarchies, and such parts of it as are divided into small 
territories are commonly governed by absolute princes, who 
ruin their people by the mimicry of the greater monarchies 
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in the splendour of their court and the number of their 
forces. Switzerland alone and Holland resemble the ancient 
republics." {Hume's Essays,). 

What Hume says of the effects of the great power of Eome, 
which caused rulers to be intoxicated with ambition and the 
people to admire grand empires, reminds us of the language 
of Scripture when speaking of the effects of the power of 
£ome. It is described as ^^ the great whore sitting on many 
waters, with whom the kings of the earth committed forni- 
cation, and the inhabitants of the earth had been drunk with 
the wine of her fornication." 

It is highly instructive to know what were the social effects 
of the small commonwealths which existed in Europe previous 
to the Soman power which swept them all away. As regards 
these states, we are best acquainted with those of Greece, 
especially with that of Athens^ to which we shall chiefly confine 
our observations. We shall see what was the social state of 
Athens when the common people possessed political power, 
though they had not the light of revelation nor the superior 
means of acquiring knowledge which modem Christian 
nations possess. The question is not whether the common 
people at Athens were in every respect worthy of the power 
they possessed, but whether men of the same class in 
Christian countries, with greatly superior means of acquiring 
knowledge, and many other advantages, are not capable of 
being made fit to possess perfect political liberty. 

It appears that democratic power existed at Athens to an 
excessive extent. It is stated that " the whole collective body 
of the people voted on every law without limitation of pro- 
perty, without distinction of rank, and without control from 
magistracy or senate." But it is stated that " the poorest 
class, called Thetes, were excluded from all public offices, yet 
even they had a voice in the election of those who aspired to 
them." 

Plato, who was an Athenian, and had witnessed the 
workings of the democratical government at Athens, in his 
" Dialogue of Protagoras," makes Socrates say, " When the 
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Athenians deliberate on those things relating to the republic, 
then everybody is heard alike. You see the mason, the 
blacksmith, the shoemaker, the waggoner, the merchant, the 
seaman, the poor, the rich, and the noble 'rise up to give 
their advice, and no one takes it ill. There is no noise then> 
as on other occasions, and none of them are reprehended for 
intruding." This shows that the common citizens of Athens 
had an effectual voice in the legislative assemblies ; they had, 
as a matter of course, laws to enable them to possess their 
rights and to defend themselves from oppression. Their laws 
prevented the monopolization of the land of their country 
by a few, as was the case in Italy under the aristocratical 
govenmient of the Eomans. 

Before Solon (who was a merchant) was appointed the 
legislator of the Athenians, " according to Plutarch, the poor 
having become indebted to the rich, who had engrossed the 
whole of the landed property, either tilled their grounds and 
paid them a sixth part of the produce or impignorated their 
persons for their debts ; in other words, became slaves, and 
were transferable by sale as such. In this extremity the eyes 
of all were turned towards Solon, and he was chosen Archon, 
without having recourse to the ballot, and was invested with 
ftdl power to remodel the state, or, in other words, to give the 
Athenians a constitution. Solon, in order that the poor 
might not be entirely excluded by the rich from the holding 
of farms, and the whole land become the property of a few, 
laid down a certain limit to its possession, which no one was 
allowed to exceed/' — {Carres Greece,) Solon did not think 
that great wealth was necessary for happiness. It is said 
that when Croesus, King of Lydia, displayed his wealth to 
Solon, and asked him whether he did not think the possessor 
of it the most happy of mankind, " No," replied Solon, " I 
know one man more happy, the poor peasant of Greece, who 
is neither in affluence nor poverty, who has but few wants, 
and has learned to supply them with his labours." 

"We may learn from Plato's first " Dialogue of Alcibiades " 
how moderate weye the possessions of the higher orders of the 
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Athenians. Akibiades was considered a very rich man at 
Athens. Socrates, to humble his pride of wealth, tells him 
that the LacedaDmonians were abundantly more wealthy than 
the Athenians were. "Shall any one of us," lie says, "dare 
to compare our lands with those of Sparta and Messina, which 
are much larger and better, and maintain an infinite number 
of slaves, without counting the Helots P" He reminds 
Alcibiades that his whole estate was not more than three 
hundred acres of land, which he possessed in the district of 
Erchia, and that his clothes and jewels altogether were scarce 
worth fifty minsB. 

There was no class of men at Athens enriching themselves 
and Uving in splendour from holding lucrative offices. Th« 
pay of those who served their country in a civil or miKtary 
capacity was exceedingly moderate. We have proof that this 
was the case from the following facts, stated by Hume, for 
which he gives unquestionable authority: — " When Xenophon 
returned after the famous expedition with Cyrus, he hired 
himself and 6000 of the Greeks into the service of Seuthes, a 
prince of Thrace, and the articles of his agreement were, that 
each soldier should receive a daric a month ; each captain two 
daricSy and himself, as general, four — a regulation of pay 
which would not a little surprise our modem officers., 
Demosthenes and JEschines, with eight more, were sent 
ambassadors to Philip, King of Macedon, and their payment 
for above four months was a thousand drachmmy which is 
less than a drachma a day for each ambassador. But a 
drachma a day, nay, sometimes two, was the pay of a eom-^ 
mon soldier." — (" Essays"). 

The laws and government of the Athenians jH-evented that 
great inequality in style of living which existed amongst the 
Bromans at the time they flourished in all their power and 
grandeur, when the higher and ruling classes lived in luxury 
and extravagant display, and the common Citizens were 
reduced to poverty and degradation. A very different state 
of things existed amongst the Athenians in the most flourish- 
ing period of their history. This we learn was the case, from 
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reading the orations of Demosthenes. This orator and states- 
man lived after the Lacedaemonians (who were great enemies 
to democratical governments) had got the ascendency over 
the Athenians'. After this event the common Athenian 
citizens lost^ to a considerable extent, their political power. 
The oration of Demosthenes " On the Regulation of the 
State," after referring to certain events of the past history 
of the Athenians, contains the following remarkable passage 
— ''Yes, in these particulars, it is granted our ancestors 
excelled us, but there are others in which we are superior. 
Far from it P Shall we pursue the comparison ? The edifices 
they have left, their decorations of our city, of our temples, 
of our harbours, of all our public structures are so numerous 
and so magnificent that their successors can make no 
additions. Look around vou at their vestibules, their arse- 
nals, their porticoes, and all those honours of our cities 
which they have^ transmitted to us. Yet were the private 
habitations of the men of eminence of those times so mode- 
rate, so consistent to that equality, the characteristic of our 
constitution, that if any one of you knows the house of 
Themistocles, of Cimon, of Aristides, of Miltiades, or of any of 
the then illustrious personages, he knows that it cannot be 
distinguished by the least mark of grandeur. But now, ye 
men of Athens ! as to public works, the State is satisfied if 
the roads be repaired, if water be supplied, if waUs be 
whitened, if any trifle be provided. Not that I blame those 
who have executed such works. No, I blame you who can 
think so meanly as to be satisfied with such fruits of their 
administration. Then, in the private life of the men who 
have conducted our affairs ; some have built houses, not only 
more magnificent than those of other citizens, but superior 
to our public edifices ; others have purchased and improved 
an extent of land greater than all their dreams of riches ever 
presented to their fancies. And where Ues the great cause 
of these errors ? Formerly all power and authority were in 
the people. Happy was it for any individual if they vouch- 
safed him a share of honours, employment, or emolimients. 
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But now, on the contrary, indiyiduals are the masters of all 
advantages, the directors of all affairs, whilst the people stand 
in the mean rank of their servants and assistants, fully satis- 
fied if these men vouchsafe to grant them some small share 
of their abundance.'^ — Leland'a Translations. 

The democratical government of Athens did not cause the 
mental degradation of the people. It was a law of Solon, 
that every Athenian should be able to read. It is said that 
**the lower class of the Athenians acquired the power of 
expressing themselves with neatness and accuracy." The 
Athenians were pre-eminently distinguished for their literary 
productions, many of which are studied at the present day 
by the highly educated, as models of correct taste. They 
were also distinguished for the cidtivation of the fine arts, 
which were not chiefly confined to the gratification of the 
vanity of individuals, but all the people coidd freely partici- 
pate in whatever pleasure or benefit the sight of them affords. 
It is said that three thousand statues of heroes, patriots, and 
gods were scattered through the city, and places of public 
resort. This shows that the democratical government of 
Athens was not an enemy to the embellishments of society. 

It has been said that the nature of the amusements of a 
people show in a considerable degree their character. We 
have seen how low and cruel those of the Romans were ; but 
those of the Athenians were of a very different nature. 
Plutarch says, that " If it were calculated what simi each 
play cost the Athenians, it would be found that they lavished 
more treasures on Bacchses, Phenissass, CEdipuses, Antigones, 
and the woes of Medea and Electra, than upon wars imder- 
taken for empires." The tendency of these literary pro- 
ductions would be to elevate the minds and refine the feelings 
of the people, instead of brutalizing them. The Athenians 
may have indulged their taste for theatrical exhibitions to a 
frivolous extent, and have spent too much money upon them, 
but it was far better that money should be spent in such 
a manner than in training men to fight and kill each other 
for the amusement of the spectators. 
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The small states of Greece had their periodical games, in 
which the Athenians took a conspicuous part. Isocrates 
says, " They are justly praised who instituted these famous 
assemblies, and thus made it customary for us to come 
together as allies, having set aside our hostilities, to increase 
our friendships by recalling our relationships, in our common 
vows and sacrifices, to renew our ancient family friendships 
and form new ones." In these games the Greeks contended 
for excellence in literary productions. " There, in the midst 
of the assembled states of Greece, Herodotus read the most 
interesting passages of his history; Gorgias and Isocrates 
recited their orations ; there Euripides contended for the 
prize with his competitors in the tragic muse ; and there the 
sublime odes of Pindar were chanted in honour of the vic- 
tors." " By the institution of musical contests in those games'^ 
(Isocrates says), "they provided that neither the unpolished 
nor the well educated should leave the games without 
profit." 

At the Olympic games encouragement was given to 
athletic exhibitions. " The commonest Greek citizen could 
join at Olympia in these contests, as well as Alcibiades, or 
even the ruler' of Syracuse, with all the splendour of his 
equipage." — {Carres Greece.) The glory of being conqueror in 
the Olympic games, rendered (says Cicero) " the victor no 
less illustrious than his consulate, the Roman Consul." 
There may have been some brutal scenes exhibited at these 
games by the lowest part of the people, but such was their 
general character, that St. Paul does not consider it de- 
grading to religion to illustrate the Christian contest by 
them. 

As regards the cause of humanity, the democratical go- 
vernment of Athens will bear highly favourable comparison 
with the aristocratical government of Bome. Similar causes 
to those which led the ruling powers of Rome to trample on 
the rights of the common citizen, caused them to trample on 
the feelings of humanity in the treatment of their slaves. The 
state of Athens, like all other nations of antiquity, was dis- 
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graced by slavery. The accounts differ respecting the num- 
ber of slaves amongst the Athenians. Hume calculates, from 
statements given by Thucydides, that there were about eighty- 
four thousand free Athenians, forty thousand strangers, and 
one hundred and sixty thousand slaves. One accoimt of an 
ancient author makes the free population less than that given 
in this statement; but Hume says that in this author's enu- 
meration of freemen, none but the heads of families were 
included, whilst in that of the slaves every individual was 
comprehended. Mr. Blair states that the number of slaves 
amongst the Athenians in proportion to the freemen was 
quite as great as amongst the Romans. If this was the case, 
the Athenians had equal reasons for putting their slaves 
under severe restraint for their self-preservation as the 
Romans had, but their treatment of their slaves was very 
different. 

Xenophon, in his objections to the democratical govern- 
ment of Athens, says that ^' the licentiousness of slaves and 
aKens at Athens is excessive, and no one is allowed to strike 
them, nor will the slave yield to the freeman. I will explain 
the cause of this practice being indigenous. If it were cus- 
tomary for the slave or alien to be struck by a freeman, the 
citizen of Athens would frequently be beaten, under the 
supposition of his being a slave, for neither in dress nor per- 
sonal appearance are the people superior to the slaves or 
aliens." If this account of Xenophon be not strictly correct, 
still there is evidence to show that the treatment of slaves in 
the small states of Greece, except in Lacedaemon, was Chris- 
tian compared to that under the aristocratical government of 
the Romans. 

Dr. Gillies in a note to his translation of the " Politics 
of Aristotle," says : — " In most countries of Greece, slaves, 
indeed, were the lowest class of inhabitants, a sort of servants 
for life ; but they were entitled, on many particular groimds, 
to demand their freedom, and even to recover it by purchase, 
if frugal in the management of their peculium or separate 
property. The Athenian slaves, when harshly treated by 
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their masters^ found an asylum from cruelty in the temple 
of Theseus, and were allowed to pass into the service of 
another master." Dr. Gillies refers to many Grecian authors 
in support of these statements, and gives a passage from an 
oration of Demosthenes, to show that there were laws 
amongst the Athenians to prevent the slaves from being 
cruelly treated. Demosthenes having cited a law which for- 
bade the striking of a slave, proceeds thus, — "Hear you, 
Athenians, the humanity of the law, which prevents the offer- 
ing insidt even to a slave. What, in the name of the gods ! 
do you think woidd be the sentiments of those nations, from 
whom slaves are purchased into Greece, should they be told 
that there were certain Greeks, men so gentle and humane, 
that notwithstanding the accumulated injuries received from 
barbarians, and a natural hereditary enmity to their race, 
yet did not allow their countrymen to be illtreated, even in 
servitude, but enacted a law expressly prohibiting insidt to 
slaves, and had punished the violation of this law with 
death.'' 

There is another fact worth mentioning which shows the 
leniency of the Athenians in the treatment of their slaves, 
though Xenophon complains of the licentiousness of the 
Athenian slaves, and that they were placed under so little 
restraint, yet "no insurrection of the slaves or suspicion 
of insurrection is mentioned by historians except one com- 
motion of the miners." (Hume's " Essays.") This sub- 
mission was not secured by standing armies, for, "until 
Philip of Macedon, the Greeks had no standing armies." 
They dreaded such institutions as dangerous to their 
liberties. 

The treatment of slaves in Lacedaemon was very different 
from that at Athens and other states of Greece. Xenophon 
says that in LacedaDmon the slave dreads his master, and 
well he might, for the cruelty of the LacedaBmonians to 
their slaves resembled that of the Bomans. The cruel treat- 
ment of the Helots who were their rural slaves is horrible 
to relate. "If at any time their increase became incon- 
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yenient, or created a suspicion in their masters, there was 
a cryptia or secret act by which they were permitted to be 
destroyed. It was by this act allowed for several companies 
of young men to go out of their city by day, and, concealing 
themselves in the thickets, to rush out in the night on the 
slaves, and kill all they could find in their way. Thucydides 
relates that two thousand of these slaves disappeared at once, 
without ever after being heard of." 

We must not conclude that the Athenians were naturally 
more humane than the Lacedaemonians ; for the latter are 
described as acting in a very obliging and generous way to 
their equals. Aristotle says, "The slaves of the Lace- 
daemonians, their horses, their dogs, their carriages are all 
at the service of every citizen who has occasion to employ 
them: goods are appropriated, but their uses are freely 
communicated." (Pol. Book 2nd.) But they were very 
exclusive in their acts of kindness and generosity. They 
showed none to their degraded slaves. 

The reason why the Lacedaemonians treated their slaves 
in a cruel way like the Romans was, that they stood in a 
similar relation to them, there being a wide gulf between 
the slaves and their masters in both coimtries. The land in 
Italy and Lacedaemon was engrossed by a few, and cultivated 
by slaves, whom they treated as beasts of burden, and for 
whom they had no more feeling than for brute animals. 
The Romans chained their rural slaves, and the Lace- 
daemonians killed them as it suited their convenience or 
their interest. 

Aristotle, speaking of the defects of the Lacedaemonian 
institutions, says, "The imequal distribution of property 
forms another material defect in the Spartan government. 
Lycurgus prohibited the acquisition of lands by purchase, 
but set no bounds to their transmission and accumulation 
by gifts and testaments. Landed property, therefore, has 
been engrossed by a few ; and if the whole of the territory 
were divided into five equal portions, not less than two of 
these portions would be found vested in women ; such is the 
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improvidence of the laws respecting succession, the enormity 
of dowers and marriage settlements," • (Pol. Book 2nd.) 

The land in Lacedaemonia being engrossed by a few caused 
liberty to be engrossed by a few. Plutarch says, *-^ it was a 
common saying in Greece, that a freeman at Sparta was the 
freest, and a Spartan slave the greatest slave in the world." 
Mitford, in his history of Greece, says that, " in Lacedaemon, 
the constitution required that every freeman should be strictly 
a gentleman." The public meals of Sparta, often mentioned, 
were similar to the mess of military officers, and those who 
could not conform to the regulations of these messes were 
excluded from them. The Lacedaemonians were, as Aristotle 
says, the supporters of aristocratical, but the Athenians of 
democratical governments. 

As the governing classes in Lacedaemon were a select few, 
it was necessary, for securing their power, that they should 
hold themselves together by firm concord. This may partly 
account for their obliging and generous conduct to each 
other. It was not necessary at Athens that every freeman 
should be strictly a gentleman. A large number of the 
Athenian citizens were engaged in the common occupations 
of life. Plutarch states that Solon, before he was elected 
the legislator of the Athenians, had been engaged in com- 
merce ; and he also states that Plato, who was a man of high 
origin, defrayed the expenses of his travels in Egypt by 
selling oil* It is said that at Athens " the meanest occupa- 
tion incurred no disgrace." It was very different amongst 
the aristocratical Romans, for it was considered degrading 
to be engaged in trade ; and to be employed in manual 
occupations would be considered more so ; but the Romans 
considered it honourable to be engaged in wars to conquer 
and plunder foreign nations. The common citizens at 
Athens, who were employed in humble occupations, pos- 
sessed political power, to prevent their being treated with 
contempt. Many of them would have similar employment 
to the slaves, and we may conclude that being brought into 
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contact with them would generate a fellow feeling, as is 
the case with the owner of slaves in Bunnah at the present 
time. 

There were no large landed estates in Attica cultivated 
by gangs of slaves, with a slave-driver urging them to 
labour. Even the slaves engaged in trade were brought 
into a more friendly contact with their masters than was 
the case amongst the Romans. Demosthenes is described 
as a rich man, possessing fifty slaves, which he employed 
in mechanical trades, and he is said to have superintended 
them himself. 

We must not be understood as holding up the Athenians 
as models for imitation by Christian nations. They were 
heathens, and like all other heathen people corrupt in their 
morals. They often acted unjustly, and they showed that 
they were capable of acting cruelly to their enemies when 
their evil passions were roused. We have no doubt that 
there were many instances amongst the Athenians of cruelty 
to their slaves, but there was nothing like the systematic 
cruelty which existed under the aristocratical government of 
Bome and Lacedaemonia. Neither must we be understood as 
maintaining that the Athenian government is a model for 
imitation. Every one will admit that any form of govern- 
ment which may resemble it is only practicable in small 
states like Athens. We do think that the government of 
the Athenians shows how much the common people, when 
educated and possessed of political power, are capable of 
accomplishing without the light of revelation. 

We believe that the most important lessons to be learned 
from history are what laws and governments most promote 
the cause of justice and humanity. The historical facts we 
have given clearly show that laws and governments which 
encourage ambition and pride, so as to cause a great gulf 
to be placed between the higher and humbler orders of 
society, are great enemies to the rights and social welfare 
of the masses of the people. 
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The principles of human nature remain the same in eyery 
age of the world. Christians have to contend against the 
selfishness and pride of their nature. If any man or class 
of men possessing power over others acts without regard 
to their opinions respecting what they believe is just or 
unjust to thiem, they will be very liable to verify what the 
Scriptures say of the human heart, that it is " deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked." Though Christianity 
has done much towards causing the humbler orders of society 
to be treated with more justice and himianity than they were 
in the heathen world, yet since its establishment in the 
different countries of Europe, history has shown the great 
injustice and cruelty of which professing Christians have 
been guilty. The relation of their deeds is enough to make 
the ears tingle and to cause Christians to blush for the 
disgrace brought upon their religion. What makes the 
matter worse, Christians, when gratifying their selfishness 
and ajnbition, h^ve done it in the name of religion and 
under the plea of promoting civilization. 

We shall not dwell on the unjust and cruel conduct of 
professing Christians during the dark ages. There are ample 
facts to show that even since the spread of intellectual en- 
lightenment and the establishment of a purer form of 
religion, the weak and unfortunate part of mankind have 
been a prey to the cupidity of the powerful. This has 
especially been the case in the treatment of the African 
race. It is said that Queen Elizabeth eagerly embarked 
in the slave trade in 1563, and sent Sir John Hawkins for 
human cargoes with four vessels, three of which, as if it 
were the most pious of expeditions, bore the names of 
" Solomon," " Jesus," and " John the Baptist." 

Englishmen who were high professing Christians have 
been engaged in the slave trade. The Rev. John Newton, a 
celebrated minister of the Church of England, and the author 
of many of the Olney Hymns, was in the early part of his 
life captain of a slave ship. In a narrative of his life, 
written by himself, he says, " I never knew sweeter or more 
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frequent hours of Divine communion than in my two last 
voyages to Guinea, when I was almost secluded from society 
on ship-board, or when on shore amongst the natives." We 
should be sorry to do any injustice to Mr. Newton, there- 
fore it is nothing but right to state that his views were 
altered in after life respecting the slave trade. He says : 
" During the time I was engaged in the slave trade, I had 
never the least scruple of its lawfulness; I was, upon the 
whole, satisfied with it as the appointment Providence 
had marked out for me; yet it was in many respects far 
from eligible. It was, indeed, counted a genteel employment, 
and usually very profitable, though to me it did not prove 
so, the Lord seeing that a large increase of wealth would not 
be good for me. However, I considered myself as a sort of 
gaoler or turnkey, and I was sometimes disgusted with an 
employment that was perpetually conversant with chains, 
bolts, and shackles. In this view I had often petitioned in 
my prayers that the Lord in his own time would be pleased to 
fix me in a more humane calling." {See " Autobiography.") 

There is a very important lesson to be learnt from the 
accoimt that Mr. Newton gives of himself. It is astonishing 
what acts of injustice even pious and educated men are 
capable of committing imder the sanction of law. 

George Whitfield, the celebrated Christian minister, advo- 
cated the holding of the negro race in personal bondage. 
He thought it important that the inhabitants of a hot 
climate, like the Southern States of America, should have 
both " slaves and rum." He said that the prohibiting them 
to have slaves was " like tying their legs and bidding them to 
walk," so necessary he considered slavery for the prosperity 
of the people. Whitfield was not only an advocate of slavery, 
but he was also a slave-owner himself, for he had a number of 
slaves attached to his Orphan House in Georgia ; and the 
Coimtess of Huntington, who was Whitfield's patron, sent 
him money to purchase a female slave for this establishment, 
and requested that she should be called Selina, after herself* 
Whitfield wished to bring a clean thing out of an unclean* 

E 
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He did not see the injustice of the system he advocated, nor 
would he himself have illtreated a slave. He addressed a 
letter to the slave-owners which is imbued with a spirit of 
humanity. He says to them, in this letter : " As I lately 
passed through your provinces, on my way hither, I was 
sensibly touched with a feUow-feeling for the miseries of the 
poor negro. When passing along, I have viewed your 
plantations cleared and cultivated, many spacious houses 
bmlt, and the owners of them faring sumptuously every 
day; my blood has frequently almost run cold within me 
to consider how many of your slaves have neither convenient 
food to eat, nor proper raiment to put on, notwithstanding 
most of the comforts you enjoy were solely owing to their 
indefatigable labours.'* (See " The Life and Times of SeKna 
Coimtess of Huntington.") 

If Whitfield in preaching Christ had studied his practical 
precepts in all their bearings, he must have been convinced 
that it was a violation of the royal law of Christ, for one 
class of men to hold in bondage another class of their fellow- 
men, to acquire a power over the products of their labour 
that they might themselves "live in ease, huild spacious 
houses, and fare sumptuously every day." 

The people of England, to their eternal honour, have, at a 
considerable sacrifice of money, washed their hands of Negro 
Slavery. When we are glor3dng in this we must remember 
we have not the same temptation to hold the unfortunate 
coloured race in personal bondage as the inhabitants of hot 
climates have. We could purchase the products of slave 
labour at much the same price after the emancipation of our 
slaves, and we continued to bmld up the staple manufacture 
of our country by the products of slave labour, without the 
disgrace of holding slaves ourselves. 

There cannot be a more instructive lesson to show how 
men's minds are blinded by self-interest than that given by 
the slave-owners in the late slave-holding states of America. 
They are of the same race as Englishmen, professing the 
same form of the Christian religion, and imder a similar 
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form of goyemmenty yet they maintained that the personal 
slavery of the negro race was a decree of Providence. The 
slave-owners, when holding four millions of their fellow-men 
in cruel bondage, had the sanction of bishops and ministers of 
religion of all denominations, and they denounced those as 
disturbers of the peace of society who advocated the emanci- 
pation of the slaves. When religious teachers were thus 
using their influence, their fellow-men were treated as goods 
and chattels, and made articles of commerce. No slave could 
consider his person, or those of his wife or children, his 
own. The owners of slaves could, under the sanction of law, 
put up their slaves of both sexes and all ages to auction. In 
doing this they rent asunder the ties of families. They were 
allowed to flog their slaves at pleasure, and to hunt them 
down with bloodhoimds if they ran away. 

The religious slave-owners maintained that Providence 
had assigned to them the negro race, in order to civilize 
and christianize them. It is worthy of remark, that when 
they were maintaining this they did not show any disposi- 
tion to emancipate that portion of their slaves who were 
of a mixed race. It is stated that eight hundred thousand 
were of this class, many of them having more white than 
black blood in their veins. They never attempted to train 
any part of their slaves in order to fit them for liberty, but 
adopted every means in their power to keep them in igno- 
rance of their rights as men. Some of the slave states made 
it a high penal offence for any one to teach their slaves to 
read. It is true that some of the religious slave-owners 
wished their slaves to be instructed in religion by ministers 
who would inculcate submission, and teach them the Christian 
duties of industry, honesty, and sobriety. 

The supporters of slavery thought that the material pros- 
perity of their coimtry was a proof that Providence approved 
of their conduct. They were under a similar delusion to that 
of the Jews of old, when the prophet said that " they bmlt 
up their Zion in blood and Jerusalem with iniquity,'* yet he 
said, " They will lean upon the Lord and say. Is n(tfc the Lord 

E 2 
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amongst us P no evil shall come upon us." It may be said 
of the American slave-owners and their supporters that "the 
judgments of God were far above out of their sight, as for 
their enemies they puffed at them, and said in their hearts 
we shall not be moved, for we shall never be in adversity.'* 
(Psalm X.) But the Scriptures say, "To me belongeth ven- 
geance and recompense, their foot shall slide in due time." 
The slave-owners fell when they thought they stood the 
firmest, when in the pride of their hearts they bid defiance 
to those who would not let them have all their own way in 
supporting and extending slavery. 

We wish to do justice to the late slave-owners of America. 
The religious masters, at least, did not treat their slaves in 
anything like the cruel way which the aristocratical Romans 
and Lacedaemonians treated theirs. This difference was 
without doubt chiefly owing to the influence of the Christian 
religion. There were slave-owners wh6, provided their 
slaves passively submitted and acknowledged themselves to 
be the property of their masters, treated them in many 
respects in a humane manner. An author who made some 
observations on the slave states of America before the com- 
mencement of the war which ended in the emancipation of 
the negroes says, " The people in the slave states have not 
only conventions to promote industrious progress and scientific 
culture of their cotton fields, but they have publications in 
which they discuss the best means of improving the condition 
of their slaves. The suggestions about improved dwellings, 
sanitary regulations, and water supply, not to mention pro- 
visions of a more spiritual character, would do credit to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury or Prince Albert. Evidently the 
planters consider themselves no mean philanthropists." {See 
" Chambers' Journal.") Dr. Charles Mackay, in his work on 
" Life and Liberty in America," though he considers slavery 
as imjust, and attended with cruelty and many evils, yet says 
that, " as a rule, the slaves are better fed, clad, and cared for 
than the agricultural labourers of Europe." It appears 
hard, if what Dr. Mackay and other authors have stated be 
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correct, that the agricultural labourers of Europe should have 
less of the products of their labour to supply their physical 
wants than the negro slaves had in America. If man had no 
higher aspirations and no other feelings to gratify than the 
supply of his physical wants, it would be desirable that he 
should be placed in that state in which he would be best fed, 
clothed, and cared for. But man does not live for bread 
alone. There is clear evidence that the negroes, though 
they are an inferior race, prefer liberty to slavery, though 
they might as slaves be kept in as good physical condition as 
a gentleman keeps his valuable horses. 

Many of the American slave-owners and their supporters 
were evidently blinded by self-interest in their support of 
slavery, for they condemned it in the abstract. They main- 
tained that Englishmen, their forefathers, had entailed this 
evil upon them. When they could breed abimdance of slaves 
in their own coimtry, they denoimced the African slave trade 
as unjust and cruel ; but it appears to us less so than the 
breeding of slaves, and entailing perpetual bondage on them. 
If it was right to do evil that good may come, specious reasons 
might be advanced to show that men were doing to others as 
they would wish that they should do unto them, by pur- 
chasing African slaves from their cruel heathen masters, and 
taking them to a country where they would be less cruelly 
treated, and have a better opportunity of being civilized and 
instructed in the truths of religion. If men when so acting 
had treated the degraded African negroes with kindness, and 
done what lay in their power to enlighten their minds, in 
order to make them fit for freedom, and then have granted 
it to them, we coidd give such men credit for being influenced 
by Christian motives, though they might be labouring imder 
an error. We are forbidden to act in opposition to the 
principles of justice in our attempts to benefit our fellow- 
creatures. 

The sole object of men holding their fellow-men in personal 
bondage is to enforce their services, and to have a command 
over the products of their labours. No one will hold others 
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in personal bondage when he can obtain his object by placing 
them in a state of political slavery. It depends on cir- 
cumstances whether personal or poKtical slavery is the most 
profitable. In a fully populated country political slavery 
is generally the most profitable, for it gives men the com- 
mand of the labours of others, with less cost and trouble, and 
without the odium attending personal slavery. The relation 
between personal and political slavery is shown by the simi- 
larity of the means used by the supporters of each to 
accomplish their objects. Both, to serve their own interests, 
" call evil good, and good evil, put darkness for light, and 
Kght for darkness ; bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter." 
Both take advantage of the ignorant and weaker part of their 
fellow-men, and claim dominion over their social rights, with- 
out consulting their opinions and feelings respecting what is 
just to them, and conducive to their welfare and happiness ; 
and in doing this they maintain that they are their bene- 
factors. Both, by laws of their own making, cause those 
over whom they claim dominion to be placed in a servilely 
dependent state, which gives them a command over the pro- 
ducts of their labour, and maintain that a large quantity of 
land is good for them, but that it is an evil to the humble 
cultivators of the land to have a little which they can call 
their own, and cultivate for their own benefit. Both of them 
consider that the most enlightened legislation which causes the 
land to be cultivated by men in a servile state of dependence, 
provided its products are increased, without considering 
what laws cause the most equitable distribution of the pro- 
ducts of labour, and are the most conducive to the social and 
moral weU-being of the cultivators of the land. The advo- 
cates of both personal and political slavery glory in the feast 
of liberty they enjoy, and consider it sweet to themselves, 
but maintain that it would be bitter to their servile depen- 
dents if they were allowed to participate in it, as they are so 
ignorant that they do not know what is good for them. They 
are expected to be content with feasting their eyes upon it, 
and to be thankful that they live in such a land of liberty. 
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Both of them, if they are Christians, profess to act as trustees 
of the rights and giiardians of the welfare of their humble 
dependents, whom they consider as not fit to possess liberty 
to act for themselves ; but the conduct of many of them, 
when professing to discharge these duties, reminds us of 
what Hooker says in his " Ecclesiastical*Polity," respecting 
the Presbyterian ministers of his day, who, when glorying 
in the liberal form of their church government, dis- 
regarded the opinions of the members of their church when 
they differed from their own. " What is this (says Hooker), 
but to deal with the people as those nurses do with infants, 
whose mouths they besmear with the back side of the spoon, 
as though they fed them, when they themselves devour all 
the food?" We may add that the advocates, both of per- 
sonal and political slavery, look upon those as evil-disposed 
or ignorant persons, and as setting cla^s against cla^, who 
maintain that they should love their humble neighbours as 
themselves, and allow them the liberty.which they themselves 
so lughly value, and let them have an effectual voice in 
making the laws relating to the land, and which regulate 
its distribution. 

It is true that under the most just laws there will be a 
dependent class. The Scriptures say that "the poor shall 
never cease out of the land;'* but the injustice of man 
greatly increases the number of the poor, and then they 
maintain that it is the ordination of Providence. The best 
sanitary measures cannot prevent disease and death, neither 
can the most just legislation prevent poverty, or the teaching 
of the soundest principles of morality make all men virtuous ; 
but it is the duty of every Christian and philanthropist to 
adopt every means to prevent disease, social degradation, 
and vice. It must needs be that those evils should exist, but 
woe unto those who increase them by injustice or neglect of 
their duty to others. 

The people of England are not indebted to the mighty 
and noble for the liberty they possess, though it would be 
ungrateM and imjust not to admit that there have been 
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men of noble spirit amongst them to whom the country is 
indebted. Much has been said about the Magna Oharta 
which the barons of England extorted from King John, 
when they were suffering under his tyrannical rule. Every 
man hates injustice when he is the subject of it, and loves 
liberty for himself. The barons were suffering injustice, and 
they manfully redressed their wrongs. But a large portion 
of the inhabitants of this coimtry, who were suffering the 
greatest injustice, were entirely ignored by the fipamers of this 
famous charter. " For none of the parties concerned in this 
Charter ever entertained a thought of emancipating the 
slaves or villeins, and therefore they are mentioned only 
once, and that for the benefit of their masters." It is true 
that they extended and protected the rights of the freemen. 
The barons in doing this would enlist a party to support 
their own power. They also granted liberties and privileges 
"to cities, towns, and merchants." These measures would 
promote the interests of the barons, for a flourishing state of 
trade would increase the value of their estates, relieve the 
taxes imposed upon them, and bring more money into the 
public coffers. But as Henry, the English historian, says, 
"It was not till after a very long and bloody struggle 
that the people of England obtained the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of the rights and liberties contained in the great 
Charter of King John, and in the simUar charters of his 
successors." 

It is equally true that the people of this country do not 
owe the liberties they possess to the advocacy of learned and 
dignified divines under the patronage of the mighty and 
the noble. The work on " Ecclesiastical Polity," by Hooker, 
has been held in high admiration by divines of that class to 
which he belonged. When we consider the principles which 
this work advocated, we do not wonder that it has been 
highly eulogised by a Pope of Eome. The superior intelli- 
gence which Hooker possessed, compelled him, as it were, 
to acknowledge the liberties which mankind have a right to 
claim, for he says : — " To take away all mutual grievances, 
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injuries, and. wrongs, there was no way but only growing 
into composition and agreement amongst themselves, by 
ordaining some kind of government public, and by yielding 
themselves subject thereto, that unto whom they granted 
authority to rule and govern, by them the peace, tranquil- 
lity, and happy state of the rest might be procured. Men 
always knew that when force and injury were offered they 
might be defenders of themselves ; they knew that however 
men may seek their own commodity, yet if this were done 
with injury imto others, it was not to be suffered, but by all 
men and all good means to be withstood ; finally, they knew 
that no man might in reason take upon hinn to determine 
his own right, and according to his, own determination 
proceed to the maintenance thereof, inasmuch as every man 
is towards himself and them whom he greatly affecteth 
partial, and therefore strifes and troubles would be endless, 
except they gave their common consent all to be ordered by 
some one whom thoy should agree upon. Without which 
consent, there were no reason that one man should take 
upon him to be lord and judge over another, because though 
there be, according to the opinion of some very great and 
judicious men, a kind of natural right in the noble, the wise, 
and the virtuous to govern them which are of servile dispo- 
sition, nevertheless, for manifestation of this their right, and 
man's more peaceful contentment on both sides, the assent 
of them who are to be governed seemeth necessary." — 
(Book L, chap. 10.) 

No one can expect any man to express more liberal 
opinions, or state them in more forcible language, respecting 
the liberties which men have a right to claim, than those 
contained in the quotation we have given from Hooker, but 
unfortunately he so interprets and overloads them with 
traditions as to make them of none effect. Though he says 
that " God, in creating men, did endue them naturally with 
power to guide themselves in what kind of society soever 
they might wish to live," yet, he adds, " a man which is lord 
of himself may be made another's servant." He states that 
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this is the case not only with indiyiduals^ but of the whole 
people of any country, whose duty it may be passively to sub- 
mit to rulers who are absolute lords over them, and who possess 
a right to transmit their absolute power to their descendants 
without the consent of the people. Though they should be 
made political slaves for many hundreds of years, Hooker 
says that conquerors, in what he calls just and lawful 
wars, "hold their power over such multitudes as a thing 
descending imto them. Divine Providence itself disposing. 
For it is God who giveth victory in the day of war, and 
imto them dominion in this sort is derived ; the same they 
enjoy according to the law of nations, which law authoriseth 
conquerors to reign as absolute lords over them whom they 
may vanquish.*' Such rulers. Hooker says, are God's vice- 
gerents, and he does not see how the people can help them- 
selves to acquire their liberty against the will of their 
absolute lords. (See Book VIII.) It is strange that 
Hooker should believe that there are just and lawful wars, 
which will justify a conqueror in enslaving whole nations, 
and entailing slavely on them to endless generations, and 
yet that there are no causes which will justify a people 
asserting their rights and liberties when they have become a 
prey to a rapacious, cruel tyrant, so that " by all men 
and by all means they be withstood." 

Hooker himself furnishes an instance to corroborate the 
important truth which he states, that " man is towards him- 
self and those whom he greatly affecteth partial.'' He says 
that property " which piety and devotion hath laid up, as it 
were, in the bosom of God, touching such goods the law 
civil following mere light of nature, defineth them to be no 
man's, because no mortal man or community of men hath 
right of property in them." (Book VII.) The teachings 
of Hooker appear to us to place the property of the Church 
in the bosom of God, and the rights and liberties of the 
people, and even their lives, in the hands of rapacious, cruel 
tyrants. 

We think that the writings of Hooker furnish important 
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lessons to those men who may be placed in similar circum- 
stances. When we reflect upon Hooker's great powers of 
mind and high character, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the just and liberal opinions he has expressed respecting 
the liberties which the people have a right to claim were 
the dictates of his unbiassed judgment, and that the strange 
and imjust principles which he advocates are owing to the 
ignorance of the age in which he lived, respecting the 
liberties of mankind, and to the prejudices caused by the 
circumstances in which he was placed. Though he possessed 
a great mind, yet he entertained strangely absurd notions 
even on matters relating to his own profession. He says : 
" When the angels fell they were dispersed ; some in the 
air, some in the earth, some in the water, some amongst the 
minerals, dens, and caverns that are under the earth ; they 
have by all means laboured to effect an universal rebellion 
against the laws, and, as far as in them lieth, utter destruc- 
tion of the works of God." (Book I., chap. 4.) 

There are some persons who appear to think that if the 
making of laws was in the hands of men possessing superior 
education there would be a millennium of political justice, 
as everything would be done for the good of the -people as 
far as just laws can accomplish. Experience shows that 
this opinion is a delusion. Some years ago a memorial was 
presented to the Prime Minister of England in favour of a 
distinct and separate representation of the educated classes, 
so that their votes should not be swamped by large and 
popular constituencies. This memorial asked for seventy 
members to be elected exclusively by the educated classes. 
It was very imposing, and contained nearly two hundred 
signatures, including those of peers of the realm, bishops and 
Church dignitaries, leading Dissenting ministers, masters 
of public schools, and men distinguished in science and 
literature. An able leading article of the London Times, 
when commenting on this memorial, said : " If a philosopher 
of Laputa had lighted amongst this conclave of English 
celebrities, he would not have inspired them with a plan 
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less likely to meet the sufiBrages of the public than the one 
to which about two hundred of them have subscribed their 
names." After having made some remarks showing the 
sophistry of this memorial^ the writer adds : " We have for 
the last thirty years been engaged in remodeUing the institu- 
tions of our country, in removing restrictions, sweeping 
away abuses, giving a purer atmosphere to thought and a 
wider scope to action. By these means England has been 
renewed and filled with the vigour of youth ; the intellect 
and commercial activity of the people have surpassed all 
former records, and the country has been enabled to hold its 
own against the youngest and most vigorous nations. But 
whence has been the impulse that has done all this? From 
the people, and not from any class separated from the com- 
mimity by profession, by literary or artistic pursuits, or by 
conventional distinction of academics. Suppose clergymen, 
officers, and graduates of the two universities, and so on, to 
have had seventy representatives to themselves during the 
last half century, on which side would these seventy have 
been found? There is little doubt they would have held 
with those who resisted every change. This number of the 
educated class would have alternated fallacies and Latin 
quotations against every measure which the patient and 
persevering Liberals of the day brought forward. They 
would have been great in telling everybody who spoke about 
reform, that if he wanted reform, he should reform himself. 
They would have held, to a man, that the people of that 
class which did not return them had nothing to do with the 
laws but to obey them.^* {Times, December, 1857.) 

There are ample facts to show that bodies of highly edu- 
cated men have strongly opposed measures of reform, which, 
now that they are in operation, are generally admitted by all 
classes to be highly beneficial. It is equally true that ministers 
of religion of all denominations have opposed the passing of 
just and humane laws which their patrons and supporters 
thought would be opposed to their interests. The Reform 
Bill of 1832, the chief object of which was to confer the 
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franchise on the middle classes, was strongly opposed by the 
House of Lords. They considered it a very dangerous mea- 
sure. One noble Lord, who had held high office, said that 
they were placed in a fearful dilemma, for if they passed this 
Bill neither life nor property would be safe, and if they did 
not pass it there would be a revolution. The House of Lords 
resisted the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 till the voice 
of public opinion thundered at their doors. 

The same class who opposed the Reform Bill of 1832 
opposed the repeal of the Com Laws, which forbade the 
working classes to purchase the necessaries of life at the 
cheapest market in order to benefit the landlords. There 
was also a law which forbade the importation of animals for 
food from foreign countries, when many of the cultivators of 
the land scarcely ever tasted of butcher's meat all the year 
roimd. Such was the opposition to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws by the landed interest, that a noble Lord at the head of 
the Government said, a few years before they were repealed, 
"no one was so mad as to dream of free trade in com." 
We were told that, if these laws were repealed, ruin to the 
agricultural interests would be the consequence — that a large 
portion of the land would be thrown out of cultivation, and 
that the manufacturing population would seriously suffer 
from injury done to trade. 

The clergy of the Church of England, who generally 
identify themselves with the interests of the landed aristo- 
cracy, were, with very few exceptions, opposed to the Reform 
Bill of 1832, which increased the power of the middle classes, 
and they were also opposed to the repeal of the Com Laws. 
No one will believe that the landed aristocracy and the clergy 
are naturally less just than those who advocated reform in 
Parliament and repeal of the Com Laws. It was the circum- 
stances in which they were placed which warped their 
judgment. The employers of factory labour were, with some 
noble exceptions, strongly opposed to the passing of the Ten 
Hours' Bill, which was to prevent women and children (who 
in many instances can scarcely be considered as free agents) 
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from being employed in mills more than ten hours a day. 
When the working classes asked for such a law, we might 
conclude that no humane person would be opposed to it. But 
this was not the case. A Liberal member of the House of 
Commons, who represented a large manufacturing town, 
who was a warm and able advocate for the repeal of the 
Com Laws, opposed the passing of the Ten Hours'^ Bill, 
and denoimced it '' as founded on false principles of political 
economy; that it was pseudo-philanthropy and a measure 
which would severely injure the working-classes employed 
in the mills; that it would ruin trade and cause manu- 
facturers to take their capital to other countries ; that it 
was, in fact, a socialistic measure." The landed aristocracy 
were, as a body, favourable to the Ten Hours' Bill. This 
was decidedly the case with the clergy of the Church of 
England, whilst the ministers of the Dissenters, though 
many of them took a very active part in the repeal of the 
Com Laws, were generally opposed to the passing of the 
Ten Hours' Bill, or showed their indifference to it. 

The reason of this difference in the conduct of ministers 
of religion was, that they were placed in different circum- 
stances. The patrons of the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land are the landed aristocracy and their supporters ; but 
the friends and supporters of the ministers of the Dis- 
senters are generally the employers of labour in towns, 
and there are comparatively few members of their church 
who reside in the rural districts. The Wesleyan ministers, 
as a body, were neutral during the discussions on the repeal 
of the Com Laws and the Ten Hours' Bill, for their sup- 
'porters are about as numerous in the rural as in the 
manufacturing districts. This apparent indifference of the 
Wesleyan ministers was not owing to their having naturally 
less sense of justice or feelings of humanity than those who 
advocated the repeal of the Com Laws and the passing of the 
Ten Hours' Bill. Neither is there anything peculiar in their 
religious views which forbids them to denounce extortion and 
excess when sanctioned by law, or makes them indifferent 
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to laws wliich affect the humble part of their fellow- 
creatures for good or for evil. The Wesleyan ministers 
warmly united with other philanthropic ministers of religion 
•to procure an emancipation of the negro slaves in our West 
India Islands. 

We hope that no one will accuse us of a want of charitable 
feeling towards any class of Christian ministers because we 
have given facts to show that their minds are very liable, 
like those of other classes of men, to be influenced by pre- 
judice. Experience in every age of the world shows how 
much truth there is in what Hooker says — " that every man 
is towards himself and them whom he greatly affecteth 
partial.'* The effect of self-interest in influencing men's 
opinions reminds us of what Moses says of a gift — that it 
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" blinds the eyes of the wise and perverts the words of the 
righteous.'' 

None of the evils which were predicted would be the 
consequence of the passing of these measures have been 
realized. Life and property are not only equally secure 
since the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, but society 
has been in a far more peaceable state. The repeal of the 
Com Laws has not been ruinous to agriculture, nor caused 
the land to be thrown out of cultivation, but it has increased 
in value, and the working-classes generally have been far 
better fed. The passing of the Ten Hours* Bill has not 
ruined trade or in any way injured the operatives. Those 
employed in mills consider it a very great blessing in re- 
lieving them and their wives and children from the evils 
of excessive toil. The beneficial measures we have named 
were carried by moral force, which is the legitimate power 
for Christians to use for asserting their rights and redressing 
their wrongs. 

Paley has observed that " the care of the poor ought to be 
the principal object of all laws, for this simple reason, that 
the rich can take care of themselves." The history of- the 
world shows that it is very seldom the case that the rich 
suffer by unjust laws, but it is dark with deeds of injus- 
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tice inflicted on the poor and dependent by the rich and 
powerfiil even in countries professing Christianity. This 
fact makes the command of the Scriptures so reasonable 
where it says — "Open thy mouth, judge righteously, and 
plead the cause of the poor and n^edy." 

It is the duty of Christian teachers to use every legitimate 
means to put down all unrighteousness, and unjust laws are a 
grievous form of unrighteousness. 

Archbishop Tillotson has truly said that " justice is con- 
cerned in the making of laws. It is a great trust, in the 
discharge of which, if men are biassed by favour or interest, 
and drawn aside from the consideration and regard of the 
public good, it is a far greater crime than any private act of 
injustice between man and man." — (Sermons,) In support 
of the truth of this opinion we may observe that mankind 
have to a greater extent been deprived of their property by 
unjust laws than by overt acts of robbery, and there have 
been far more lives sacrificed in unnecessary wars caused by 
unjust laws and governments than by the murderous acts of 
individuals. Howard, the philanthropist, writing during the 
last century, stated that ninety thousand recruits for the 
army and navy died in the Russian hospitals in one year. 
It has been truly said that despotism silently destroys its 
millions. 

It is a gross perversion of the Bible to represent it as 
teaching that when God makes a Christian he unmakes the 
man, in requiring that he should passively submit, to unjust 
and cruel laws. Burke truly says, that those persons are 
corrupters of religion " who contend that Christians are 
redeemed into captivity, and that the blood of the Saviour 
of the world has been shed to make them the slaves of a few 
proud and insolent sinners." Great injury had been done 
to the cause of religion by partial and erroneous views 
of its teachings, making it subservient to the interests of 
privileged classes, and representing it as opposed to the 
political liberties of the people. A writer in the " North 
British Review" (a religious publication), when speaking 
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of the state of religion in France previous to the great 
revolution in that country, says that " all that was warm or 
generous in human sympathies, all that was hopeful and 
promising for human progress, was found on the side of the 
philosophers. Religion ranged itself on the side of igno- 
rance and despotism; scepticism fought the battle of civil 
and political freedom. The philosophers had truth and 
right on their side on nearly everything but their assault 
on Christianity ; and the Christianity then presented to the 
nation was scarcely recognised as such. The result of these 
unnatural and unhappy combinations has been that religion 
has been indissolubly associated in the minds of the French 
people with puerile conceits, and intellectual nonsense, and 
political oppression, whilst infidelity wears in their eyes the 
cap of liberty, the robes of wisdom, and the crown of 
patriotic service." 

"We have seen that Christians of high character have 
supported the slave trade and personal slavery, in order to 
serve their own interests ; but what appears to us more 
remarkable is, that Christians who have been benevolent 
in their own way, living in countries where personal 
slavery does not exist, have supported systems of social 
injustice which, to our minds, are little less hateful than the 
personal slavery of the negro race. They have not done 
this because they were personally interested in supporting 
them, but from prejudices imbibed in the social circles in 
which they move, and erroneous views of the practical 
teachings of religion. This appears to have been the case 
with the pious and benevolent Mrs. Hannah More, whose 
writings have had great influence on the religious world. 
Mrs. More was a Tory in politics, and wrote tracts for 
the benefit of the working classes. One object of these 
publications was to prevent the minds of the humble 
classes being contaminated by popular political principles. 
Her tale called "The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain," is, 
she says, founded on facts, but probably they are a little 
exaggerated. However, it will serve to illustrate her teach- 

F 
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ing of reKgion in regard to the social rights of the humble 
orders of the people. She represents the shepherd as 
receiving the low wages of six shillings a week, having a 
large family of children, and living in a cottage near a 
church by a hawthorn bush, having one room below and 
another above, the roof of the bedroom not being water- 
proof. It is said that the chimney of the cottage was 
seldom seen smoking, as its inmates had so little to cook, 
and firing was so dear. The shepherd, when asked how 
he could live in such a hovel with such a large family, 
answered, "The house is very well, if the rain did not 
sometimes beat down upon us through the thatch when we 
are in bed. How many better men have been worse lodged ; 
how many good Christians have perished in prisons and 
dungeons, in comparison with which my cottage is a 
palace ! " The Sunday dinner for the shepherd and his 
family is described as consisting of potatoes and a piece of 
a coarse loaf. A little girl is made to thank God that they 
had salt to their potatoes, when others could not get it. 
When the shepherd's wife was suffering from rheumatism, 
caused by cold, wet, and the hardships which she had been 
exposed to, and a gentleman gave the family a pair of 
blankets, she is made to exclaim, " Oh, it is too much ! — we are 
too rich f I am now frightened, not lest we should have 
no portion in this world, but for fear we should have our 
whole portion in it." The shepherd, when speaking of 
himself, says, " I have led a solitary life, and have had 
often but little to eat, but my Bible has been meat and 
drink and company to me, as I may say, and when want 
and trouble have come upon me I don't know what I should 
have done if I had not had the promises of this book 
for my stay and support." Mrs. More appears to represent 
infidels and reformers who advocate the political liberty of 
the common people as belonging to the same class, for she 
makes the shepherd say, "When those men who are now 
disturbing the peace of the world, and trying to destroy the 
confidence of God's children in their Maker and their 
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Saviour, come to my poor hovel, with their new doctrines 
and new books, I never look into one of them, for I 
remember it was the first sin of the first pair, to lose their 
innocence for the sake of a little wicked knowledge ; besides, 
my own Book tells me to fear God and honour the king, 
and meddle not with them that are given to change, not to 
speak evil of dignitaries, to render honour to whom honour 
is due ; so that I was furnished with a little coat of mail, 
as I may say, which preserved me, whilst those who had no 
such armour fell into the snare/* 

Partial and erroneous views of the teachings of the Bible 
respecting men's duty to their rulers are calculated to injure 
the cause of reKgion amongst the intelligent part of the 
humble orders o^ society who possess any mental indepen- 
dence. The late slave-owners in America, as we have before 
observed, wished their slaves to be taught jto be industrious, 
honest, and sober ; and the religious masters were anxious that 
their slaves should be instructed in religion, provided it was 
done in a way not to make them discontented with their 
state, or cause them to meddle with those that are given to 
change. 

When Christians are suffering evils inflicted on them by un- 
just laws, and are living in heathen countries under heathen 
rulers, and any attempt to redress their wrongs, even by moral 
force, would make matters worse, expediency makes passive 
submission to unjust rulers a Christian virtue. But men 
living in Christian countries under Christian rulers have 
rights which they can claim, founded on the teachings of the 
Bible, the precepts of which ought to have the weight of laws 
with Christians. This book says : — " Thou shalt not muzzle 
the mouth of the ox, which treadeth out the com," and that 
" The husbandman shall be the first partaker of the fruits." 
These precepts require that men should have a sufficiency of 
the necessaries of life out of the products of their labour 
before they enable others to live in luxury and vain display. 
We might have expected that a Christian lady like Mrs. 
Hannah More would have described her feelings as being 

F 2 
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roused with indignation at the state of things which caused a 
man of so great industry and high character as the Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain to be placed in such miserable circumstances. 
A slave-owner would have been ashamed so to stint his 
slave. 

It must not be supposed that we depreciate acts of benevo- 
lence. Every true Christian will consider it an important 
duty to perform them as far as it lies in his power; but 
they ought not to be made substitutes for justice. The 
teachings of the Scriptures place justice to others before 
acts of mercy to them. There are good reasons why they 
should do so, for there has been far more suffering inflicted 
on mankind by injustice than benefit conferred upon them 
by charity ; yet no man has a claim to^ be considered a 
Christian who makes just laws a substitute for charity. 
It has not been ordained by Providence that just legis- 
lation should supersede the necessity for the exercise of 
the virtues of generosity and Christian benevolence. The 
teachings of the Bible are to make men good as well as 
just. Judgment and mercy are the habitations of the 
throne of God, and it is the object of our book to show 
that He requires that they should be enthroned in the heart 
of all his worshippers. 

Experience proves that social degradation creates moral 
degradation ; therefore every Christian ought to consider it 
his duty to do what lies in his power to promote the social 
rights and liberty of the humble orders. It is true that 
religion has done much in many instances to prevent the 
moral degradation which social degradation has such a strong 
tendency to produce ; but this does not justify the teaching 
of religion in a way which keeps the people in ignorance of 
their rights or causes it to act politically as a narcotic on 
men's minds. Every one admires the moral character of 
Uncle Tom as depicted by Mrs. Stowe, and that of the Shep- 
herd of Salisbury Plain as given by Mrs. Hannah More ; 
but experience shows that the circumstances in which both 
these moral heroes were placed do not tend to produce such 
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characters, and they furnish no justification of either personal 
or political slavery. 

Though Mrs. More represents her moral hero in miserably 
low circumstances, yet she says he was very anxious to see 
that his children should be decently clothed. He said ; " My 
wife and I cannot endure to see our children (poor as we are) 
without shoes and stockings, not only on account of the 
pinching cold which cramps their little limbs, but because it 
debases them, and poor people who have little regard for appear- 
ance will seldom be found to have any great regard for honesty 
and goodness. I do not say that this is always the case, but I 
am sure that it is too often" These sentiments demand the 
serious consideration of all influential Christians who are 
desirous of promoting the moral welfare of their humble 
neighbours. There are very few persons placed in similar 
circumstances to those of the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, 
who, after having supplied their families with the bare 
necessaries of life, would be able to keep them in decency of 
appearance. This being the case, there would be great danger 
lest their social degradation should cause them to become 
morally degraded. The humble orders cheerfully submit to 
gradations in society, but they strongly object, if they are not 
in a low mental state, to degradation which causes them to 
be treated with contempt, which, if they contentedly submit 
to, strongly tends to destroy self-respect. When either man 
or woman has no feelings of self-respect, they are in great 
danger of becoming morally degraded. The noted Voltaire 
says : " By the first ambitious man was the world corrupted." 
This opinion is neither sound theology nor supported by 
sound reason ; but if he had said that those men who deprive 
others of their rights to gratify their pride and ambition are 
great corrupters of mankind, he would have been perfectly 
correct. 

We shall presently show that the great object of the 
political institutions of the Bible was to secure the rights of 
aU classes, and to prevent any order of men unduly elevating 
themselves by depriving the people of their rights so as to 
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create degraded classes. The laws on which the rights of 
the people were based were to be holy unto them under any 
change of government. When these laws were violated by 
the princes of the people under the monarchy, the people 
became degraded. There was a class of men who were very 
zealous in denouncing their vices, and treating them cruelly 
as men who had forsaken their God. The Prophet Jeremiah 
saw the causes of their social and moral degradation, and 
struck at their roots. In the name of his Master he said : 
" My people hath been as lost sheep ; their shepherds have 
caused them to go astray, they have turned them away on 
the mountains, they have gone from mountain to hill, they 
have forgotten their resting-place. All that found them have 
devoured them, and their adversaries said, We offend not, 
because they have sinned against the Lord, the habitation of 
justice, even the Lord the hope of their fathers." The 
promise of God to his oppressed people was — " I will give 
you pastors according to mine heart which shall feed you 
with knowledge and understanding.*' 

We are also about to show that believers in the Bible are 
called unto civil as well as religious liberty, but they are for- 
bidden to use their liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but in 
showing by their actions that they love their neighbours as 
themselves. If they bite and devour one another, they must 
take heed lest they be consumed one of another. 

The most effectual way to prevent the abuse of liberty is to 
instruct the people in the knowledge and understanding of 
their rights, and in the most just and Christian way of 
acquiring them. They must see the importance of their 
possessing them in promoting their social and moral well- 
being. Cowper, the pious poet, has said — 

" *Tis liberty that giyes the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 
And we are weeds without it." 

The facts we have given show how important it is for the 
people to make the acquisition of their social rights a personal 
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matter. There is a proverb wtich says that " God helps those 
who help themselves.'* This is the case in religious matters. 
We are told that " the kingdom of heaven suftereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force." There is no book to be 
compared to the Bible for instructing the people in the 
knowledge of their political rights. Our great poet Milton 
has truly said that " there are no politics like Bible politics/' 
for — 

* * In them are plainest taught and soonest learnt 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it so.'' 

Everything has been ordained to make the Bible the book 
for the people. Many of the important parts of the Bible 
have emanated from men who had been engaged in the 
common occupations of life^ This was the case with Moses, 
the appointed legislator for God's chosen people. The wisdom 
of Providence is displayed in the training which he received 
before he was appointed to this important office. Though Moses 
was the adopted son of Pharoah's daughter, and learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, yet for forty years after he fled 
from Egypt he kept the flock of Jethro, his father-in-law, 
the priest of Midian. The simple occupation in which he 
was so long engaged would tend to wean his mind from the 
grandeur to which he had been accustomed, which might 
have led him to legislate to aggrandize the few, and by so 
doing sacrifice what was for the benefit of the many. The 
legislation of Moses was in accordance with the training he 
had received. It is characterized by a wise simplicity. He 
legislated for the people when they had not experience and 
knowledge to legislate for themselves. We shall show that 
he gave the people laws to secure their rights, and power to 
maintain them. Moses was the most disinterested as well as 
the meekest of men ; he renounced all exterior grandeur and 
worldly pleasures for the sake of his people, and devoted his 
time and talents to their service, and at his death '* leaving 
no other property but his tent behind him, his sons became 
blended with the common mass of the Levites, and possessed 
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no kind of distinction amongst their brethren." (Dr. Adam 
Clarke.) 

David, the great poet of Israel, was engaged in a similar 
occupation to that of Moses in the early part of his life, when 
feelings are imbibed which greatly influence men's future 
character. When raised to the throne, he did not leave his 
sympathies behind him for the class from which he had 
risen. When we treat of the popular character of his 
poetry, we shall see that his harp is always tuned to inspire 
sentiments of justice and mercy. 

There is little said about the birth and circumstances of 
the prophets, but it is distinctly stated that Amos was a 
herdsman. Whatever may have been the rank of life of 
the prophets, we shall see wh6n we treat on their writings 
that they were the great champions of the rights of the 
people — ^that they denounced in the strongest language any 
oppression under which they might be suffering, and used 
religion as a sword to redress their wrongs. 

As regards the authors of the New Testament, Christ 
himself was a carpenter, and his apostles fishermen. St. Paul, 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, worked as a tentmaker. 
All of them were brought into friendly contact with the 
humbler classes, by which they would acquire a practical 
knowledge of their wants and feelings and be touched with 
sympathy for their sufferings. They spoke and wrote in 
language calculated to take hold of the feelings of the people 
and to engage their affections. When we consider the cir- 
cumstances in which Christ and his apostles were placed, 
there are plain reasons why they were not political reformers. 
But as their precepts ought to have all the force of laws on 
governors as well as the governed, it will be easy for us to 
show that, instead of their teachings destroying the weighty 
matters of judgment and mercy contained in the law and 
the prophets, or absolving Christians from obedience to them, 
they enforce them. 

No one must think that we are representing God as a 
respecter of persons. The Bible, whilst it teaches us that our 
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Creator is the common Father of all mankind, yet represents 
him as showing great solicitude for the welfare of the poor 
and unfortunate part of his children, and anxious that they 
should not suffer from any injustice or neglect of their more 
fortunate brethren. 

We think, from what we have already said, the Bible is 
entitled to be considered as the People's Charter. 

We shall now proceed to give facts more at large respect- 
ing its teachings to prove that this is the case. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE POPULAR CHAEACTER OF THE POLITICAL 

INSTITUTIONS OF MOSES. 

The Ceremonial Part of the Pentateuch only temporary in its application — 
The Principles of Justice the same for all ages — ^The Basis of the Hebrew 
Constitution an equal Agrarian Law — Law of Jubilee — Wisdom of Mosaic 
Agrarian Laws— Objections considered — ^Advantages of Subdivision of Land 
— Opinions of Aristotle, Pascal, Bossuet, Paley, S. T. Coleridge — Laws 
to be just must vary with the Circumstances of a Nation — Lord Kaimes, 
Adam Smith, and De Tocqueville on Laws of Succession — Laws of Moses 
on Debts, Taxation, Education, and Self-government — Limitations of 
the Power of the Kings — Spirit of Freedom fostered by the Laws of Moses 
— Nehemiah and the Jewish Nobles — Provision made for the Poor — Rest 
and Recreation provided for by the Sabbath and the Festivals — Liberty of 
teaching Religion — Simplicity enjoined on the Rulers — Choice of the first 
Kings — Population of Judaea — Attachment of Jews to their Country — 
Judaea under the Romans — Its superior Social State as compared with 
Italy — No wide Separation of Classes — Evils thereby avoided — Heroic 
Resistance to the Romans. 

The first books of the Bible are the Pentateuch. In those 
books we find the laws laid down which were to mould the 
social condition and guide the conduct of God's chosen 
people. No one believes that all the laws of Moses are 
binding on Christians. As regards the ceremonial part of 
these laws, they foreshadowed what was to come. When 
what the ceremonies typified is realized, they have fulfilled 
their part, and are verily disanulled, for their weakness and 
unprofitableness, in the present state of superior religious 
enlightenment. It has pleased God gradually to reveal 
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His will to mankind through Moses and the prophets, and 
our Saviour. "We have " first the blade, and then the ear, 
and then the full com in the ear/* There are parts of the 
ear necessary for the development of the corn, which when it 
is ripe become " beggarly elements/' Thus the ceremonial 
part of the law had its importance ; it acted as a school- 
master teaching important truths before life and immor- 
tality were brought to light by the Gospel. In the early 
ages of society, when there was so strong a tendency to 
objective worship, the Mosaic ceremonies were calculated 
to prevent the Jews from falling into idolatry. They 
appealed to the senses, and at the same time tended to 
fix the mind in the belief of one true God, a foundation 
necessary for all religious truths. 

No Christians believe that the Mosaic law is a perfect 
revelation of God's will to man. All will admit that 
some things were permitted imder this law, which are 
not permitted under the law of Christ. There are also 
mysteries and things hard to be imderstood, as is the 
case with many things in nature and providence. These 
admissions do not absolve us from the weighty matters of 
judgment and mercy contained in the law, the justice of 
which appeals to our reason and feelings. We are truly 
told that "secret things belong imto the Lord our God, 
but the things which are revealed belong to us and our 
children for ever, that we may do all the words of this 
law." (Deut. c. xxix. v. 29.) 

"We are not maintaining that there are no human elements 
whatever in the Pentateuch. These books were written in 
a very early age of the world, and have been transmitted 
to us by human agents, and we cannot see that Christians 
are required to believe that those who have been engaged 
in transmitting these books to us have been so far under 
Divine influence as to prevent any errors whatever creeping 
into them. Even if it could be demonstrated that every- 
thing contained in these. books is not plenarily inspired, 
this would not by any means prove that the finger of God 
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is not in them. The best of Christians will acknowledge 
that the Holy Spirit may be given to man to guide him 
into important truths, without making him infallible on all 
matters, the knowledge of which is not of vital import- 
ance. It was allowed to the authors of the Bible only 
"to know in part, and to prophesy in part, and to see 
through a glass darkly.*' 

There were judicial laws under the old dispensation 
which, though they might be adapted to the state in which 
the Jews were placed, Christians are not required to adhere 
to. It is no longer " an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth." Such things are not the weightier matters of the law. 
But every one who believes in the Divine authority of the 
Hebrew legislator must believe that the principles of the 
laws on which he based the social rights of God's chosen 
people are just. The principles of justice are the same in 
all countries, in every age of the world, though the same 
form of laws in all the varying circumstances in which a 
people may be placed may not secure an equitable working 
of these principles, yet Christian legislators are bound to act 
according to those principles of justice laid down in the 
Bible, which are intended to secure the social rights of the 
people. No one can believe that Christ came to destroy 
the teachings of the law and the prophets in matters relating 
to men's social rights and liberties, or to place them on a 
narrower basis, by raising the lofty looks of any man or 
class of men over their fellow-men so as to elevate the 
moimtains, and depress the valleys of society. It is a great 
error to regard the weighty matters of men's social rights, 
as the " beggarly elements of the law." 

Dr. Graves, a late Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, 
Dublin, in his work on the Pentateuch, when treating on 
the political institutions of Moses, says, "The basis of the 
Hebrew constitution was an equal agrarian law." He states 
that " when the children of Israel were numbered, imme- 
diately before their entrance into the promised land, and 
found (exclusive of the Levites) to exceed 600,000 men, 
the Lord said unto Moses, Unto these the land shall be 
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divided for an inheritance, and to the many thou shalt give 
the more inheritance, and to the few thou shalt give 
the less inheritance ; to every one shall his inheritance be 
given acccording to those that were numbered of him. 
Notwithstanding the land shall be divided by lot; accord- 
ing to the names of the tribes of their fathers shall they 
inherit. By this regulation a provision was made for the 
support of 600,000 yeomanry, with from sixteen to twenty- 
five acres of land each. This land they held independent 
of all temporal superiors, by direct tenure from the Lord 
Jehovah their Sovereign, by whose power they were to acqidre 
their territory, and under whose protection only they could 
retain it. On this principle the lands so distributed were 
inalienable. "The land shall not be sold for ever,'* says 
the law, for " The land is mine, saith the Lord : ye are 
strangers and sojourners with me.^^ {Graves on the Fentateuch,) 
This distribution of property in the land was guarded so as 
to prevent accumulation of debt, " by establishing a regular 
release of all debts every seventh year ; and finally ordaining 
that no lands could be alienated for ever, but must on each 
year of jubilee, or seventh sabbatic year, revert to the families 
which originally possessed them. Thus, without absolutely 
depriving individuals of all temporal dominion over their 
landed property, it re-established every fiftieth year, that 
original and equal distribution of it, which was the founda- 
tion of the national polity ; and as the period of such 
reversion was fixed and regular, all parties had due notice 
of the terms on which they negotiated ; there was no groimd 
for public commotion or private complaint. It has been 
proved by geographical researches that the computation of 
territory which supplied a distribution of from sixteen to 
twenty-five acres for each of the 600,000 yeomanry still left 
an abundant overplus to supply the nobility and gentry 
with estates suitable to their rank in an age and country 
where the most honourable personages employed themselves 
in agriculture ; and, though hospitable and generous, were 
unacquainted with the expensive splendour and ostentatious 
magnificence which consumes the revenues of provinces, in 
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the erection of palaces, the support of equipages, and the 
indulgence of luxury/' {Idem.) 

It IS not necessary to prove that there is no error in the 
statements given by Dr. Graves, respibcting the number who 
entered Palestine from Egypt, or respecting the quantity of 
land given to each of them. It will not be denied that the 
object of the Mosaic legislation respecting the land was 
to prevent its being monopolized by a few, and to cause it 
to be widely distributed amongst the people. Dean Stanley, 
late Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, observes : 
" The more regular mode of assignment places the conquest 
of Palestine, even in that remote and barbarous age, in 
favourable contrast with the arbitrary caprice by which the 
lands of England were granted away by the Norman chiefs ; 
it was inaugurated, so to speak, by Joshua's quaint but 
decisive answer to his own tribe of Ephraim, when they 
claimed more than their due. One lot, and one lot only, they 
were to have. ^ Why hast thou given me but one lot and 
one portion to inherit, seeing I am a great people, forasmuch 
as the Lord has blessed me hitherto ?' their public-spirited 
leader replied, ^ If thou be a great people, get thee up to the 
wood country, and cut down for thyself there. The mountain 
shaU be thine, for it is a wood, and thou shalt cut it down, and 
the outgoing shall be thine.' " {History of the Jewkh Church). 

As regards the wisdom of the laws laid down in the Bible 
relating to the land^ we may again quote Dr. Graves, who 
says : " The mode in which property is distributed has 
perhaps the chief influence in every state in determining the 
character and effects of its constitution. Property carries 
with it authority and power. Where the lower classes are 
wholly destitute of it, they are generally dependent and 
servile, while those who monopolize it are too often arrogant 
and corrupt. No circumstance tends to inflame domestic 
feuds, and expose it to foreign violence more than an ex- 
tremely imequal distribution or uncertain tenure of pro- 
perty." The Bible principles of legislation regarding the 
land are in accordance with the opinions of Lord Bacon. 
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He says : ^* Let states that aim at greatness take heed how 
their nobility and gentry do multiply too fast, for that 
maketh the common subject to be a peasant and base swain, 
driven out of heart. Even as you see in coppice woods, if 
you leave your staddles too thick, you will never have clear 
underwood, but shrubs and bushes ; so in coimtries, if the 
gentry be too many, the commons will be base." These sen- 
timents accord with those of Sir James Mackintosh, who 
says : " The accumulation of power which is conferred by 
wealth in the hands of the few is the perpetual source of 
oppression and neglect of the mass of mankind. The power 
of the wealthy is further concentrated by their tendency to 
combination — from which number, dispersion, indigence, and 
ignorance preclude the poor— the preference of partial to 
general interests is the greatest of all public evils. It 
should, therefore, have been the object of the laws to repress 
this malady, but it has been their perpetual tendency to 
aggravate it. Laws, it is said, cannot equalize men. No ; 
but ought they, for this reason, to aggravate the inequality 
which they cannot cure ? Laws cannot inspire unmixed 
patriotism ; but ought they, for that reason, to foment that 
corporation spirit which is its most fatal enemy?" (See 
*' Vindiciae Gallicae.") No one will pretend to maintain that 
Christian legislators ought to enact any laws similar to those 
of Jubilee in order to fulfil the intention of the agrarian laws 
of the Bible. There are circumstances in which small in- 
heritances would not be the best means to produce an equi- 
table distribution of the land, yet it must be admitted that 
they are powerfully calculated to prevent its being engrossed 
by a few. The Marquis de Mirabeau, who will not be 
thought prejudiced in favour of the teachings of the Bible, 
wished to see realized a coimtry divided into small heritages 
cultivated by the hands of the proprietors. There are some 
who may object to the small inheritances of the Jews, because 
part of the people could not have possession of the land they 
cultivated for more than fifty years. But it must be remem- 
bered that they caused a very large number to be proprietors 
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who would not have had any chance of being such under laws 
which favoured. the accumulation of it in the hands of a few. 
These inheritances were not so large as to allow men to live 
in idleness and luxury on them. Thef land would generally 
be in the hands of the industrious part of the people. There 
are others who object to the agrarian laws of the Bible that 
they would prevent the realization of capital for the carrying 
on of manufactures and commerce. This objection is without 
foundation. Articles of commerce and property in walled 
towns were not subject to the laws of jubilee. There are 
sound and plain reasons why this difference should be made. 
The land is the gift of God and nature to mankind generally ; 
but manufactures and commerce may be said to be created by 
man, and are for the benefit of all classes. 

We shall devote a chapter in this work to showing that 
when the laws relating to the land are in accordance 
with the spirit of those laid down in the Bible they promote 
the social rights of the people ; that they cause the people 
equitably to participate in the natural advantages of their 
country for the production of wealth ; that they greatly 
tend to cause the wealth derived from the land to be spent 
where it is acquired, which is of next importance to a just 
distribution of property in the land, and that they also greatly 
tend to prevent an undue development of large cities which 
are so destructive to the health, the lives, and moral well- 
being of the people ; that they also tend to cause trade to 
be carried on, so as to make " merchandise and hire holiness 
to the Lord.'' "We shall then show that nations have 
benefited in proportion as their laws have been in con- 
formity with the spirit of those of the Bible, and that 
they have suffered in proportion as they have been opposed 
to them. 

Though it is necessary for the welfare of society that land 
should be held as private property, yet the teachings of the 
Bible do not allow any man, or class of men, to claim an 
absolute power over it, so as to entail injustice on future 
generations. The Word of God says, " The land shall not 
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be sold for^ ever, for the land is mine, and ye are strangers 
and sojourners with me." This is in accordance with the 
dictates of justice and right feeling. 

The opinions of men, both in ancient and modem times, 
who have been the most distinguished for their superior 
intelligence and powers of reasoning, are in accordance with 
the teachings of the Bible respecting property in the land. 
Aristotle, the greatest of the Grecian -philosophers, certainly 
did not believe that any man could claim an absolute right 
in it. We have seen that he considered the unequal distri- 
bution of property a great defect in the institutions of Sparta. 
He blames Lycurgus, for though he restrained the acquisition 
of land by purchase, he set no bounds to the accumulation 
of it by will; the consequence was, that the land became 
engrossed by a few. Cicero, the most distinguished Koman 
philosopher, says that " no one has any claim to property in 
land by right of nature." (Offices, Book I.) 

Pascal, the greatest philosopher the Koman Catholic 
Church has produced, denies that men have any absolute 
right of property in land. In his address to the great he 
says : " You hold, you will say, your revenues from your an- 
cestors ; but is it not the result of numberless accidents that 
your ancestors have acquired and retained possession of them? 
Can you suppose it to be any necessary order of things that 
these possessions have been handed down from your ancestors 
to yourselves P Far is this from being the case. That order 
is founded alone in legislative enactments, originating per- 
haps in the soundest reasons, but none of which assume any 
natural right on your part to these things. Had your fore- 
fathers thought fit to enact that the possessions, after being 
enjoyed by your predecessors during life, should revert to the 
commonwealth after their death, you would have had no 
grounds of complaint. This, then, is the whole title by 
which you hold your property — not one conferred by natural 
right, but by human legislation. A different resolve of 
judgment on the part of those who had the making of laws 
might have rendered you poor ; and it is only the concur- 

o 
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rence of circumstances, in which your birth originated, and 
the accidents of laws favourable to your interests, that have 
put you in possession of aU you enjoy /^ (See "Pascal's 
Thoughts.") 

Bossuet, one of the greatest of Roman Catholic divines, 
uses very strong language respecting the rights of property. 
He says : " Je dis done, 6 riches du siecle, que vous avez 
tort de traitor les pauvres avec m^pris, nous trouverions peut- 
6tre si nous vouUons remonter k Torigine des choses, quails 
n'auraient pas moins de droit que vous aux biens que vous 
poss6dez. Non, non, 6 riches, ce n'est pas pour vous seuls, que 
Dieu fait lever son soleil, ni qu'il arrose la terre, ni qu'il fait 
profiter dans son sein, une si grande diversit6 de semences ; 
les pauvres y ont leiir part aussi bien que vous." {See 
Sermons.) Locke, when treating on the rights of property, 
after giving his opinion that the labour of men in gathering 
the fruits of the earth, and in] catching wild beasts for 
food, was the beginning of property, immediately adds : " It 
will perhaps be objected to this, that if gathering the 
fruits of the earth makes a right to them, then any one may 
engross as much as he will. To which I answer, Not so. 
The same law of nature that does by this means give us pro- 
perty does also boimd that property too. ' God has given us 
all things richly to enjoy,' is the voice of reason confirmed by 
inspiration. But how far has he given us to enjoy ? As much 
as any one can make use of to any advantage of life before 
it spoils, so much he may by his labour fix a property in : 
whatever is beyond this is more than his share, and belongs 
to another. Nothing was made by God for man to spoil or 
destroy. But the chief matter of property being now not 
the fruits of the earth and the beasts that subsist upon it, 
but the earth itself, as that which takes in and carries all the 
rest, I think it plain that property in that, too, is acquired 
as the former. As much land as a man tills, plants, im- 
proves, cultivates, and can use the products of, so much is 
his property. He does by his labour, as it were, enclose it 
from the common." Locke says also : " The increase of 
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lands and the right employment of them is the great art 
of government ; and that prince who shall be so wise as to 
establish laws of liberty to secure protection and encourage- 
ment to the honest industry of mankind against the oppres- 
sion of power and narrowness of party, will quickly be too 
hard for his neighbours.'* {8ee " Locke on Government.") 

Dr. Paley, when speaking of men's rights to will their 
property, says : " The immediate produce of each man's 
personal labour, as the tools, weapons, and utensils which he 
manufactures, the tent or hut which he builds, and perhaps 
the flock or herd which he breeds and rears, are as much his 
own as the labour which he employed upon them ; that is, 
are his property naturally and absolutely, and consequently 
he may leave them to whom he pleases ; there being nothing 
to limit the continuance of this right, or to restrain the 
alienation of it. But every other species of property, espe- 
cially property in land, stands upon a diflferent foundation. 
We have seen in the chapter on property that in a state pf 
nature a man's right to a particular spot of ground arises 
from his using it, and wanting it ; consequently ceases with 
the use and want ; so that at his death the estate reverts to 
the community, without any regard to the last owner's will, 
or even a preference to his family, further than as they 
became the first occupiers after him, and succeeded to the 
same want and use. Moreover, as natural rights cannot, 
like rights created by Act of Parliament, expire at the end 
of a certain number of years, if the testator have a right, 
by the law of nature, to dispose of his property one moment 
after his death, he has the same right to direct the disposition 
of it for a million of years after him, which is absurd." 

The ancient apprehensions of mankind upon this subject 
were conformable to this account of it, for wills have been 
introduced into most countries by a positive act of the State, 
as by the laws of Solon into Greece, by the Twelve Tables 
into Rome, and not till after a considerable progress had 
been made in legislation and in the economy of civil 
life. Tacitus relates that amongst the Germans they were 
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disallowed; and, what is more remarkable, since the Conquest 
land in this country could not be devised by will, till within 
little more than two himdred years ago, when this privilege 
was restored to the subject, by Act of Parliament, in the 
latter end of the reign of Henry the Eighth. (" Moral Philo- 
sophy," Chap, on Wills.) At the present time the laws of 
England limit the power of a man to entail his property in 
land; and they could with equal justice limit the quantity 
of land which a man may entail, or even not permit him 
to entail any portion of it, if for the good of the com- 
munity. Paley also, when treating on the "Use of the 
Institution of Property," says : " Inequality of property, in 
the degree in which it exists in most countries of Europe, 
abstractedly considered, is an evil ; but it is an evil which 
flows from those rules concerning the acquirement and disposal 
of property by which men are incited to industry, and by 
which the object of their industry is rendered secure and 
valuable. If there be any great inequality imconnected with 
this origin, it ought to be corrected." (See " Moral Philo- 
sophy.") 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge asks : " When shall we return to 
a sound conception of the right of property — namely, as 
being official, implying and demanding commensurate duties ? 
Nothing but the most horrible perversion of humanity and 
moral justice under the specious name of political economy 
could have blinded men to this truth as to the possession of 
land — ^the law of God having connected indissolubly the 
cultivation of every rood of the earth with the maintenance 
and watchful care of man. But money, stock, riches by credit 
transferable and convertible at will, are under no such obliga- 
tions ; and xmhappily it is from the selfish and autocratic pos- 
session of such property that our landholders have learnt their 
present theory of trading with that which was never meant to 
be an object of commerce." (See Coleridge's " Table Talk.") 

We do not maintain that everything is perfectly correct in 
the opinions of the celebrated authors we have quoted 
respecting men's right over property in the land. We do 
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believe that there is sufficient truth in them to show that the 
people generally, especially the cultivators of the land, have 
a right to an effectual voice in making the laws which regu- 
late its distribution. It would be a reflection on the justice 
and goodness of our Creator to believe that any privileged 
classes have a right to entail evils on the people which no 
just laws or teachings of religion are able to remove. 

What is just or imjust in men's public or private acts 
cannot always be precisely defined, any more than what con- 
stitutes temperance or intemperance in eating and drinking ; 
but no one denies that there are such virtues as justice and 
temperance. When men sincerely seek to do what is right, 
they will not generally go far wrong. When any privileged 
class of men enact laws relating to the land without the 
consent of the people, they are sure to be opposed to the prin- 
ciple of those laid down in the Bible. But if the people are 
educated, and possess a knowledge of their social rights and 
power to maintain them, they will support laws which are in 
accordance with the spirit of the agrarian laws of the Bible. 
It may be said that, under the most just agrarian laws, there 
will be in fully-populated countries a portion of the people who 
cannot be proprietors of land. In this case, if the redundant 
part of the population does not emigrate, they will have no 
cause to complain of injustice, but must acknowledge that their 
dependent state is owing to the ordination of God and nature. 

It will depend upon the circumstances in which the people 
of any country are placed what modifications of the agrarian 
laws of the Bible are best adapted to fulfil their intentions. 
We must judge of the justice or injustice of laws by the 
effects they produce. Any laws or governments which cause 
the land to be held in large masses so as to impoverish the 
people and deprive them of their social rights, are unjust. 

Gibbon, the historian, says, " The Eomans had no insolent 
law of primogeniture," and he might have added of entail ; 
but the powerful classes Contrived to monopolize the land to 
as great an extent as is the case in those countries where 
those laws exist in the most objectionable form. Under the 
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Mosaic institutions there was what may be called a law of 
primogeniture, for the eldest son could claim by law a double 
portion of his father's inheritance after his decease. (Deut., 
chap, xxi.) When we consider the size of the inheritances 
amongst the Jews, there was nothing in this law to encourage 
a monopolizing spirit, neither is it opposed to justice or 
natural feeling, as the eldest son is the guardian of his 
younger brothers. If from this law of the Jews any 
should advance reasons in favour of monopolizing laws, they 
are practising a deception : their voice is Jacob's, but their 
hand is Esau's. It is evident that the agrarian laws of the 
Mosaic institutions were intended to prevent men "joining 
house to house, and laying field to field, till there is no place 
(for others) that they may be placed alone in the midst of 
the earth." 

"We will give the opinions of distinguished authors, who 
were not prejudiced in favour of the Bible, to show the 
injustice and evil consequences of laws which cause the land 
to be in the hands of a few. Lord Kaimes, the philosophical 
nobleman, though a sceptic in religion, reasons like a Chris- 
tian on the injustice and bad moral efiects of laws which 
cause the land to be held in large masses. In his work on 
" The History of Man," he says : " The appetite for property, 
in its nature a great blessing, degenerates into a great curse 
when it transgresses the bounds of moderation." Speaking 
on the efiects of entails, he says : " A man who has amassed 
a large estate in land is miserable at the prospect of being 
obliged to quit his hold. To soothe his diseased fancy, he 
makes a deed securing it for ever to certain heirs, who must 
without end bear his name, and preserve his estate entire. 
Death, it is true, must at last separate him from his idol. It 
is some consolation, however, that his will governs and gives 
law to every subsequent proprietor. How repugnant to the 
frail state of man are such swollen conceptions ! Upon these, 
however, are founded entails, which have prevailed in many 
parts of the world, and unhappily at this day infest Scot- 
land." *'Like other transgressions of nature and reason. 
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they are productive of much mischief to the very heirs for 
whose sake alone it is pretended that they are made." Con- 
sidering that the law of nature has bestowed on man every 
power of property that is necessary either for commerce or 
benevolence, how blind was it in the English legislature to 
add a most irrational power, that of making an entail !" He 
says : " Behold the consequences ! A number of noblemen and 
gentlemen among us lie in wait for every parcel of land that 
comes to market. Intent on aggrandizing their family, 
or rather their estate, which is the favourite object, they secure 
every purchase by an entail ; and the same course will be 
followed, till no land be left to be purchased. If the legis- 
lature interpose not, the period is not distant, when all the 
land in Scotland will be locked up in entails." 

Respecting the moral effects of entails, he says : " There is 
no situation more subversive of morals than that of a young 
man bred up from infancy in the certainty of inheriting an opu- 
lent fortune." As regards the younger branches of a family, 
he adds : " Children of great families, accustomed to affluence 
and luxury, are too proud for business, and were they even 
willing, are unfitted to drudge at laborious employments : 
at the same time, the father's hands being tied up by his 
entail from affording them suitable provision, they become a 
burden on the family, and on the State, and can do no service 
to either but by dying. Yet there are men so blind or so 
callous as to be fond of entails." With regard to the good 
moral and social effects of small estates, he says : " Children of 
small landholders are from infancy educated in a frugal man- 
ner ; and they must be industrious, as they depend on indus- 
try for their bread. Amongst that class of men, education 
has its most powerful influence ; and upon that class a nation 
chiefly relies for its skilful artists and manufacturers, for its 
lawyers, physicians, divines, and even for its generals and 
statesmen." He adds : " Gentlemen of moderate fortune con- 
nected with their superiors and inferiors, improve society by 
spreading kindly affection through the whole members of the 
State. In such resides the genuine spirit of liberty, abhorrent 
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equally of servility to superiors or of tyranny to inferiors/* 
(See Lord Kaimes's " Sketches of the History of Man/') In 
support of the opinion that small estates tend to generate 
friendly feeling between all classes of society, we may observe 
that Sir "Walter Scott, in his " Life of Napoleon," assigns as 
the reason why the peasants of La Vendue did not take a part 
in the violent acts of the great French revolution, that 
the estates of the nobility in that part of France were of a 
moderate size. They did not spend the incomes derived from 
their estates in Paris and other large towns, and contract 
expensive and dissipated habits. Their possessions were so 
moderate as to induce them to live on their estates, and by 
acts of generosity and kindness they generated a friendly 
feeling in their inferiors. 

Adam Smith, the author of "The Wealth of Nations," 
expresses equally strong opinions against monopolizing laws 
relating to the land. He says : " The law of primogeniture is 
an institution the fittest to support the pride of family dis- 
tinction." And he adds : " Nothing can be more contrary to the 
real interests of a numerous family than a right which, in 
order to enrich one, beggars all the rest of the children." 
He says that " entails are the natural consequences of the 
law of primogeniture, and founded upon the most absurd of 
all suppositions, that every successive generation of men have 
not an equal right to the earth, and to all it possesses ; but 
that the property of the present generation should be re- 
strained, and regulated according to the fancy of those 
who died perhaps five hundred years ago." " Entails are 
thought necessary for maintaining an exclusive privilege of 
the nobility to the great offices and honours of the State; 
and having one advantage over the rest of their countrymen, 
it is thought reasonable that they should have another." 

M. De Tocqueville, in his work on " The Democracy of 
America," says : " It was the law of succession which gave to 
equality its final consummation. I am astonished that pub- 
licists, both ancient and modern, have not attributed to the 
laws of succession a greater influence in the progress of human 
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affairs. It is true that these laws belong to the civil order of 
things, but they ought to be placed at the head of political 
institutions, for they influence in an incredible degree the 
social conditions of nations, of which political laws are only 
the expression." 

The institutions of Moses tended to prevent Mammon 
reigning in Judaea. He not only enacted laws to cause the 
land to be widely distributed amongst the people, but he 
instituted laws to prevent its being so burdened with debt 
as to cause the holders of it to be little more than nominal 
proprietors. The Sabbatical or every seventh year annulled 
all debts. This law must have acted as a powerful check to 
prevent men becoming slaves to the money-lenders. A man, 
if impoverished, could sell his inheritance till the year of 
jubilee, so that the land would be generally in the hands of 
the most industrious and thrifty part of the people. The 
Mosaic law against usury would also prevent the people 
being burthened with a national debt, ''which hatches a 
brood of usurers, brokers, and stockjobbers to prey on the 
vitals of the coimtry." (Smollett) " The practice," says Hume, 
"of contracting debt will almost infallibly be abused in 
every government. It would scarcely be more imprudent 
to give a prodigal son credit with every banker in London, 
than to empower statesmen to draw bills in this maimer on 
posterity." (See Essays). Christian legislators, though not 
bound to act according to the letter of the Mosaic laws re- 
specting usury, are bound by the spirit of them, not to cause 
the people to suffer from the injustice which those laws were 
intended to prevent. 

The principle of the Mosaic laws would also act as a check 
to ambitious wars, in support of which the humble orders of 
society have no interest, but which burden them with taxa- 
tion. A large portion of the taxes raised to pay the interest 
of national debts is generally levied on the articles of con- 
sumption of the working classes. The taxes on these articles 
are much higher, considering their intrinsic value, than 
those on the property of the rich. When this is the case, an 
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expensive govemment and foreign wars may be profitable 
concerns to certain classes, as there are so many lucrative 
oflBces to fill, and so many genteel employments furnished 
for them. There does not appear to have been any indirect 
taxation amongst the Jews. There were no national debts 
contracted, to pay the interest of which the hard-earned 
wages of the working classes of future generations were 
mortgaged. When taxes are direct, every man is required 
to pay in proportion to his means. What is direct and open 
is generally the most honest in taxation, as in other matters. 
Our great dramatist makes one of his characters say — 

*' I can raise so money by vile means ; 
By Heaven ! I had rather coin my heart 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than wring 
From the hard hands of peasants, their vile trash 
By any indirection." 

Moses attached great importance to knowledge for the pro- 
motion of man's religious, moral, and social well-being. He 
instituted what may be called a national education. It was 
the duty of the Levites " to teach the children of Israel all 
the statutes which the Lord hath spoken by the hand of 
Moses." \ (Levit. x. 11.) These statutes not only taught the 
people their religious and moral duties, but they also in- 
structed them in the knowledge of their social rights, which 
were identified with their religion. The command was, 
" Jubilee shall be holy unto you." The duty of teaching the 
statutes that God gave them was not confined to the Levites. 
The command to the people generally was, " Thou shalt 
teach them diligently to thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest 
up." When the people under the monarchy were oppressed 
and became degraded, and then treated with contempt and 
cruelty, the prophet Hosea says, '* My people are destroyed 
for lack of knowledge." 

Moses not only gave the people laws to secure their rights, 
but he gave them power to see that these laws were justly 
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administered. He began to train the people to self-govern- 
ment in the wilderness, when they had so lately come out of 
bondage. We read that Moses said to the people, "Take 
imto you wise men and understanding, and known amongst 
your tribes, and I will make them rulers over you. And ye 
answered me and said, The thing which thou hast spoken is 
good for us to do. And I took the chiefs of your tribes, 
wise men and known, and made them heads over you, cap- 
tains over thousands and captains over hundreds, and captains 
over fifties, and captains over tens, and oflBcers among your 
tribes.'' (Deut. i.) When the people were established in the 
promised land, the command was, " Judges and oflBcers shalt 
thou make in all thy gates which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee throughout all thy tribes ; and thou shalt judge the 
people with just judgment. Thou shalt not wrest judgment, 
thou shalt not respect persons, neither shalt thou take a gift, 
for a gift doth blind the eyes of the wise and pervert the 
words of the righteous." (Deut. xvi. 13, 19.) 

It does not appear that the Jews had any elective legisla- 
tive assemblies. They were not allowed to abolish any laws 
which God had given them, but they possessed ample means 
to secure their rights and to defend themselves from oppres- 
sion. They had perfect freedom of speech ; this existed to 
so great an extent as to be abused. David said, " They that 
sit in the gate speak against me, and I was the song of the 
drunkards.'* (Psalm Ixix.) The people possessed the liberty 
of assembling together to discuss their rights, and to adopt 
measures to redress their grievances. The congregations of 
the people, which we read so much of in the Old Testament, 
were not exclusively of a religious character ; they were used 
as powerful political engines. Valuable as elective assem- 
blies are at the present time, the congregations of the people, 
as they existed under the Mosaic institutions, were more 
calculated to secure justice to the masses than elective assem- 
blies chosen by privileged classes. When so elected, they 
often give a legal sanction to what is unjust. Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin says : " We assemble parliaments and councils to 
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have the benefit of their collective wisdom, but we neces- 
sarily have at the same time the inconvenience of their 
collective passions, prejudices, and private interests/' The 
congregations of the people displayed great spirit in asserting 
their rights and redressing their grievances, not only under 
the commonwealth, but in the early part of the monarchy, 
before they were oppressed and rendered spiritless by their 
rulers acting in opposition to the Mosaic laws. 

The government of the Jews has been considered a theo- 
cracy ; it was as much so under the monarchy as under the 
commonwealth, for their laws were given to them by a 
divinely-appointed legislator; and though they were per- 
mitted to have a king, he was strictly forbidden to take 
advantage of the ignorance or even vices of the people, to 
violate or alter any of the laws that had been given to them 
to secure their rights. In the Bible, both in a religious and 
temporal point of view, there are gifts for men, even for the 
rebellious also. The law, when speaking of the duties of a 
king, says : ** It shall be when he sitteth on the throne of his 
kingdom, tbat he shall write a copy of this law in a book, out 
of that which is before the priests and the Levites. And it 
shall be with him, and he shall read therein all the days of 
his life ; that he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep 
all the words of this law, and these statutes to do them. 
That his heart be not lifted up above his brethren, and that 
he turn not aside from the commandment to the right hand 
or to the left, to the end that he may prolong his days in 
the kingdom, he and his children in the midst of Israel." 
(Deut. xvii.) 

The king was required to act economically ; he was for- 
bidden " greatly to multiply unto himself silver and gold, or 
to multiply horses imto himself, or cause the people to return 
to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply horses, forasmuch 
as the Lord hath said unto you. Ye shall henceforth return 
no more that way." The king could not by law make tools 
of the people for carrying on ambitious and unnecessary ' 
wars. The officers were required to address the soldiers thus : 
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" What man of you is there that hath built a new house and 
hath not dedicated it ; or hath planted a vineyard and hath 
not eaten of the fruit thereof ; or what man hath betrothed 
a wife and hath not taken her ; let them return to their 
houses, lest they die in battle. And the officer shall speak 
unto the people, and shall say. What man is there that is 
fearful and faint-hearted, let him go and return unto his 
house, lest his brethren's heart faint as well as his heart," 
(Deut. XX.) 

It may be said by some, that if such excuses are to free 
men from military service, though men might fight for their 
country if invaded, yet none but the poorest and lowest 
classes, except those who are well paid for their services, 
could be got to carry on foreign wars. We have not space 
to discuss these objections, but we do believe that no Christian 
rulers ought to compel a man to be engaged in a wholesale 
destruction of the lives of his fellow-men in any war which 
he believes to be imjust ; for every one so engaged ought to 
be fearful and faint-hearted if he is not so. 

It appears the Jews possessed the power of rejecting their 
kings when they acted oppressively, and of choosing others. 
We read, that after the death of Solomon, " Rehoboam went 
to Shechem, for all Israel were come to Shechem to make 
him king." When Rehoboam wished to carry on the ex- 
travagant expenditure of his father, we are told that " Jero- 
boam and all the congregation of Israel came and spake imto 
Rehoboam, saying. Thy father made our yoke grievous, now 
therefore make thou the grievous service of thy father and 
his heavy yoke which he put upon us lighter, and we will 
serve thee. And King Rehoboam consulted with the old 
men that stood before Solomon his father while he yet lived ; 
and said, How do ye advise that I should answer this people ? 
And they spake unto him, saying, If thou wilt be a servant 
unto this people this day, and wilt serve them, and answer 
them, and speak good words to them, then they will be thy 
servants for ever." Rehoboam rejected the counsel of the 
old men, "and consulted with the young men, that were 
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grown up with him, and which stood before him/' These 
young men advised Eehoboam to say to the people : " My 
Kttle finger shall be thicker than my father's loins. And 
whereas my father did lade you with a heavy yoke, I will 
add to your yoke : my father hath chastened you with whips, 
but I vidll chastise you with scorpions." In consequence of 
Rehoboam's contemptuous treatment of the people, they were 
determined to reject him as their king, " and sent and called 
Jeroboam unto the congregation, and made him king over 
Israel." When Rehoboam assembled a large army to com- 
pel the ten tribes to be subject to him, the word of God by 
the prophet was, " Thus saith the Lord, Ye shall not go up to 
fight against your brethren, the children of Israel; return 
every man to his house, for this thing is from me.^' (See 
1 Kings xii.) The Bible does not teach any divine right in 
kings to rule over a people when they are acting unjustly 
to them. We have, moreover, a remarkable instance to show 
the limited power of the Jewish kings, in the case of JSTaboth 
and his vineyard. 

When we consider the early age of the world in which the 
Jews existed as a nation, and that they were surrounded by 
nations mentally and socially degraded by superstition and 
despotism, the spirit they displayed in maintaining their 
social rights is very remarkable. JSTo eastern nation, and 
very few other nations in ancient or modern times, have dis- 
played an equal spirit of independence. We must attribute 
this to the teachings of the Bible. The Divine legislator 
gave the people laws calculated to generate the spirit of 
freemen, and they acted as such. We question whether 
there was ever a more remarkable display of moral force 
exhibited by any people than that displayed by the Jews 
after their return from the captivity under their patriotic 
governor JSTehemiah. The people appear to have been 
well instructed in the law, for we read, "Ezra the priest 
brought the law before the congregation, both of men and 
women, and all that could hear vrith understanding." And 
it is added, " The ears of all the people were attentive to the 
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law." We may observe, that though the law of inheritances 
must have ceased after the captivity, yet the Jews were bound 
by the spirit of that law, which was directly opposed to the 
monopolization of the land by a few. The nobles appear to 
have taken advantage of the distressed circumstances of their 
humbler brethren, which compelled them to mortgage their 
lands, their vineyards, and their houses, and to burden them 
vidth debt. It is said, " There was a great cry of the people and 
their wives against their brethren the Jews.'* They said, 
" Our flesh is as the flesh of our brethren, our children as their 
children, and lo, we bring into bondage our sons and our 
daughters ; and some of our daughters are brought into bond- 
age already, neither is it in our power to redeem them, for other 
men have our lands and vineyards. "N ehemiah said : " I was 
very angry when I heard their cry and their words. Then I 
consulted virith myself, and I rebuked the nobles and rulers, 
and said unto them, Ye exact usury every one of his brother. 
And I set a great assembly against them; and I said unto them. 
We every one after our ability have redeemed our brethren the 
Jews, which were sold unto the heathen, and will ye even sell 
your brethren P or shall they be sold unto us P Then held they 
their peace, and found nothing to answer," Nehemiah said : 
" Restore I pray you, to them, even this day, their lands, their 
vineyards, their oliveyards, and their houses, also the hun- 
dredth part of the money, and of the com, the wine, and the 
oil ye exact from them. Then said they. We wiU restore them, 
so will we do as thou sayest. Then I called the priests, and 
took an oath of them, that they should do according to this 
promise. Also I shook my lap, and said, So God shall shake 
every man from his house, and from his labour, that per- 
formeth not this promise, even thus be he shaken out and 
emptied. And all the congregation said. Amen ; and praised 
the Lord. And the people did according to this promise." 
(See Nehemiah V.) It does not appear that the rich and 
higher classes of the Jews called nobles, mentioned by Nehe- 
miah, had been guilty of any overt acts of dishonesty. They 
merely used their wealth to increase their landed property. 
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without regard to the necessities of others : Nehemiah used his 
wealth for the benefit of the people. He was a man mighty 
in deeds, as well as words, in performing acts of generosity 
and of labour for the benefit of his country. When he saw 
the circumstances in which the people, were placed, he refused 
to take any salary for his services as governor of his country, 
" because of the fear of God." He not only supported him- 
self, but also all those who assisted him in his government ; 
and he says, " If either bought we any land.'' He would not 
burden the people with the help he gave them, neither did he 
seek in any way to aggrandize himself. There is something 
very touching when he alludes to what he had done for his 
coimtry, and says, " Think upon me, my God, for good, accord- 
ing to all that I have done for this people." Every admirer 
of genuine patriotism, when he reads this, will pray that the 
spirit of Nehemiah may fall upon all Christian rulers. 

Moses was no visionary legislator. He did not believe that 
just laws in our present imperfect state will prevent cases of 
suffering from poverty, so that there wiU be no necessity for 
men to exercise the benevolent feelings which their Creator 
has planted in their bosoms. Just laws are highly important, 
but if they are to be considered the only measure of what is 
right, there will be ample scope left for dishonest deeds, and 
life will be a battle of selfishness. "Under the best laws and 
governments there will be persons in a state of helpless- 
ness. There will be death causing viridows and fatherless 
children and orphans, disease and old age rendering persons 
incapable of procuring a livelihood, and a variety of misfor- 
tunes which poor human beings are subject to, all of which call 
for sympathy and relief. It was for these reasons that Moses, 
on the authority of God, says, " The poor shall never cease 
out of the land, therefore I command thee, that thou shalt 
open thine hand wide to thy brother, to the poor and needy 
of the land." There was a legal provision made for the help- 
less poor, requiring permanent relief. The law was, " At 
the end of three years thou shalt bring forth all the tithes of 
thine increase, the same year, and shalt lay it up within thy 
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gates. And the Levite (because he hath no inheritance with 
thee), and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow 
which are within thy gates, shall come and shall eat and be 
satisfied, that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all the 
work of thine hand which thou doest." (Deut. xiv.) The 
command also was, " When ye reap the harvest of your land, 
thou shalt not wholly reap the comers of the field, neither 
shalt thou gather the gleanings of the harvest^ and thou shalt 
not glean thy vineyards, neither shalt thou gather every 
grape of thy vineyard, thou shalt leave them for the poor and 
the stranger. I am the Lord thy God." (Levit. xii.) 

Again, the law said, " When thou comest into thy neigh- 
bour's vineyard, then thou mayest eat grapes thy fiU at 
thine own pleasure; but thou shalt not put any in thy 
vessel. When thou comest into the standing com of thy 
neighbour, then thou mayest pluck the ears with thine hand, 
but thou shalt not move a sickle unto thy neighbour's corn." 
(Deut. xxiii.) This law appears to have existed amongst the 
Jews at the time of our Saviour. We read i ** At the time 
Jesus went on the Sabbath day through the com ; and his 
disciples were an hungered and began to pluck the ears of 
corn and to eat." The Pharisees, with all their hatred to 
Christ and his disciples, did not accuse them of any dishonesty 
in doing this, but of breaking the Sabbath* 

The appointed legislator of the Jews did not think that 
the only object for which man came into this world was " to 
live but to eat, and work but to live ; " it was intended that 
he should cultivate his intellectual faculties and social affec- 
tions. The proper exercise of these constitute the highest 
pleasures of life. Idleness is a sin ; it causes a man to be a 
useless member of society, and often a burden to it* ^* Moderate 
labour is conducive to the health both of body and mind ; but 
it is only a proper amount of work that is a blessing; too much 
of it wears out the body before its time, cripples the mind, 
debases the soul, blunts the senses, and chills the affections* 
It makes a man a spinning jenny or a ploughing machine, and 
not a being of large discourse that looks before and after. 

H 
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He' ceases to be a man and becomes a tiling/' {Theodore 
Parker.) 

A man cannot be a rational Christian without leisure to 
acquire knowledge and to exercise his reasoning faculties. 
Ohristians are commanded to think on ^^ whatsoever things 
are true, honest, just, pure, and of good report." 

The institution of the Sabbath, on which there was to be a 
cessation from all bodily labour, both of man and beast, was a 
merciful law, and calculated to be a great blessing to all 
classes. This day was to be devoted to serious reflection, the 
acquisition of religious and moral knowledge, and other duties 
of religion. But the mind requires relaxation, as much as the 
body requires rest. Man is a social being, and it is natural that 
he should seek pleasure in the exercise of his social affections. 
Moses instituted means by which these feelings might be 
innocently indulged, and firiendly feelings be created between 
all classes. The people during the festivals, which occupied 
many weeks in the year, were allowed to indulge in recreation. 
The command was, " Ye shall rejoice before the Lord your 
God, ye and your sons, your daughters, and your man servants 
and your maid servants, and the Levite within your gate." 
(Deut. xii.) Festivals so conducted must have produced 
good social effects in bringing all classes into friendly contact, 
and so generating a spirit of brotherhood amongst them. 
Aristotle says : " Festivals, sacrifices, common occupations, and 
common amusements knit mankind into friendship, collect 
families into cantons, and consolidate cantons into common- 
wealths. By exercising the energies and operations of the 
social principle, the genuine happiness of human life is 
improved and perfected.'* (" Politics,*' Book III.) 

Under the Mosaic institutions, the people had not only the 
right to read the law for themselves and teach it to their 
children, but also to teach it to their neighbours. There was 
perfect liberty in the public teaching of religion. There was 
no class under the Old Testament dispensation who could 
claim an exclusive right to instruct the people in religion, so 
as to enable them to magnify themselves and acquire undue 
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influence oyer the mindB of the people, or, by a partial or per- 
verted teaching of religion, make it subservient to promote 
the worldly interest of privileged classes. It is true that the 
priests who were of the tribe of Levi could claim an exclusive 
right to perform the ceremonial, or what may be called the 
mechanical parts of religious worship ; but this regulation did 
not interfere with the religious liberty of the people. "We read 
that when Eldad and Medad went not out unto the tabernacle 
but prophesied in the camp, "there ran a young man and 
told Moses, and said, Eldad and Medad do prophesy in the 
camp. And Joshua, the son of Nun, the servant of Moses, 
one of his young men, answered, My lord Moses forbid them. 
And Moses said unto him, Enviest thou for my sake P Would 
to God all the Lord's people were prophets.'* It is evident 
that Moses wished to see as many as were able engaged in 
propagating the truth. Many of the inspired writers of the 
Bible did not belong to the tribe of Levi, neither was the oral 
teaching of religion confined to this tribe. David,' who did 
not belong to it, was " a preacher of righteousness in the great 
congregation.'* The religious worship of the Jews at a later 
period of their history, was principally conducted in their 
sjmagogues. Dean Prideaux, in his work on the connection 
of the history of the Old and New Testament, says : " The 
services performed in the synagogue were prayers, reading the 
Scriptures, and preaching and eitpounding them. As to the 
administration of the synagogue services, it was not confined 
to the sacerdotal order. They were^ consecrated only to the 
service of the Temple, which was quite of another nature, as 
consisting only in the offering of sacrifices and oblations." 
The Dean adds : " Any one that by learning was qualified for 
it, of what tribe soever he were, was admitted to the adminis- 
tration of the synagogue service. Our Saviour, though he 
did not belong to the sacerdotal order, * taught in the syna- 
gogue and in the temple, whither the Jews always resort.' " 
We read also that St. Paul and Barnabas, who did not belong 
to this order, when they were at Antioch, " went into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day, and sat down. And after the 

H 2 
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reading of the law and the prophets, the rulers of the sjrna- 
gogue sent unto them, saying, Ye men and brethren, if 
ye have any word of exhortation for the people, say on/' 
Although Christ was constantly preaching the Gospel 
in the open air and in the streets, yet the priests and the 
Pharisees, who were his bitter opponents, never accused him 
of breaking any law in exercising this liberty. 

The religious liberty the Jews possessed enlisted men of 
talent from every rank of life, to propagate the truths of reli- 
gion, and to create an interest in all classes in the support of 
it. Jewish authors say that there were four hundred and 
eighty sjrnagogues in Jerusalem alone ; but, as Dean Prideaux 
says, " they are supposed to have spoken hyperbolically, and 
. to have expressed an uncertain large number by a certain." 
There is no doubt that they were very numerous. It is stated 
that wherever a few Jews were collected together in any 
foreign country, there they erected a synagogue. It is also 
stated that there was service performed in the synagogue twice 
a week, besides that on the Sabbath days. There was no 
necessity for a priest to conduct the service, though we may 
reasonably suppose that if any were present, they would take 
the chief part in it ; but the most bigoted members of this 
order do not appear to have dreamed that they possessed the 
exclusive power of the public teaching of religion. 

The effect of the religious liberty of the Jews in diffusing 
a knowledge of the Scriptures amongst all classes, appears to 
have been very remarkable. Josephus, in answer to Apion's 
attack on his countrymen, says, " Our principal care is to 
educate our children well.'* And hetsays that "if any one 
do but ask any of our people about our laws, he will more 
readily tell them all than he will tell his own name." He 
adds : " We have one sort of discourse concerning God which 
is conformable to our law, which affirms that he sees all ; as 
also we have but one way of speaking concerning the conduct 
of our lives, that all things ought to have piety for their end ; 
this anybody may hear from our women and servants them- 
selves." Paley says, "A Jewish peasantry changed the 
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religion of the world ;'* but it was not an ignorant and 
servilely-degraded class which produced this great moral 
revolution. 

We have given an account of some of the most impoiiiant of 
those laws of Moses which had so great an influence in mould- 
ing the social state of the Jews. He did not aim at creating 
a grand state of society by sacrificing the rights of any part of 
the people, for this necessarily creates degraded classes. 

We may form some idea of what a ruler under the TheO' 
cracy of the Israelites was required to be, by the conduct of 
Samuel, the chief judge of Israel, who was directly ap-^ 
pointed by God to administer his laws, and who therefore may 
be considered as His vicegerent. The conduct of Samuel, 
like that of Moses, was distinguished by great simplicity. 
He never sought in any way to aggrandize himself, neither 
was his heart lifted up above his brethren. Under his ad- 
ministration, subordination was not carried, as Paley says it 
ought not to be, "a tittle beyond what the greater good, 
the peaceable government of the community requires.'* 
('* Moral Philosophy.") The divine legislator of the Jews did 
not teach the people to associate exterior display with respect 
due to their rulers, which has made governments expensive, 
has set an example of extravagance to the people, and has 
been the cause of much injustice and oppression. Moses en- 
deavoured to train the people as rational beings, by requiring 
them to pay all due honour to their rulers from a sense of 
duty. The simplicity of Samuel's conduct formed a great 
contrast to the extravagant display of the heathen monarchs 
of his time. Yet he commanded the respect of the people.- 
When they wished to have a king, they had no personal ob- 
jection to Samuel. All ,the people bore testimony to his strict 
integrity. They showed their respect for their chief judge, 
and the confidence they had in his judgment, by asking him 
to choose a. king for them. The simple and economical 
government of Samuel was not without some evils attending 
it. His sons, in the remote parts of Judaea, when not under 
his eye> had been guilty of receiving bribes. It appears they 
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thaaght their father did not allow them a sufficient salary. 
As regards Samuel himself, we read that he continued " to 
judge Israel all the days of his life/* 

The people appeared to think that if they had a king, there 
would be no bribery and corruption, and they probably 
wished to be like the other nations in having a grander 
government. When they would have a king, we are told 
that the Lord said unto Samuel, " Hearken unto the voice of 
the people, and all that they say unto thee, for they have not 
rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I should not 
rule over them; howbeit yet solemnly protest unto them, 
and show them the manner of the king that shall reign over 
them.'* Samuel protested strongly and solemnly. He told 
them of the expensive government they would have to sup- 
port, which would burden them with taxation ; that the 
king's officers would get possession of their fields and vine- 
yards and olive*yards, even the best of them, and that they 
would be oppressed. There is something remarkable in the 
choice that Samuel made, under GFod's directions, of the two 
first kings. He did not choose them from the highest and 
richest classes of the people. Saul, the first king, was " a 
Benjamite, one of the smallest of the tribes of Israel, and 
one of the least of the families of the tribe of Benjamin.** 
The people wanted a king to go before them to fight their 
battles. Saul was distinguished for his superior physical 
qualities, which were of importance in an age when personal 
strength had so much to do in deciding the fate of battles, 
therefore they had the kind of king they asked for. When 
Saul failed to discharge the duties of his office, Samuel, under 
God's directions, made choice of David to be the King of 
Israel, when engaged in the lowly employment of keeping 
his father's flock. His intelligence and character entitled 
him to be called "a man after God's own heart." If 
Samuel had been commanded to make choice of a king out 
of the high and wealthy classes, it might have been quoted 
as a precedent against the appointment of any of the humble 
orders to honourable offices, whatever might be their qualifi- 
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cations. God is no respecter of persons. To use the lan- 
guage of the Psahnist, " He raiseth the poor out of the 
dust, and lifteth the needy from the dunghill, that he may 
set him with the princes, even with the princes of his 
people/' 

It may be considered a fair test of the justness of the 
laws and government of any country (after taking into con- 
sideration its advantages and disadvantages for producing 
wealth) to see what number of people it supports, not as 
slaves, but as men possessing their liberty and social rights. 
In applying this test to Judaea, it must be before the Jewish 
people became oppressed by their rulers. It is stated that at 
the time of David the population of Judsaa was about four or 
five millions. When we consider that part of Judaea was 
hilly, and therefore could not be very productive, and that 
the Jews were not a manufacturing or a commercial people, 
this number of inhabitants appears remarkable. There may 
have been some error in this estimate, but we may reasonably 
conclude that the population was very nimierous. David 
must have known the condition of the people ; he said, when 
advanced in life, " I have been young, ahd now am old, yet 
have I never seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed begging 
bread." 

The Jews were afterwards oppressed by their rulers under 
the monarchy, yet after the captivity they made great strug- 
gles to re-establish themselves as a nation in Judaea. "No 
people ever displayed a nobler spirit of patriotism, or per- 
formed greater acts of valour, than the Jews did in the time 
of the Maccabees, when powerful foreign enemies made such 
strong attempts to destroy them as a nation and annihilate 
their religion. It is said, that when they had triumphed over 
all of them, " Then did they till their ground in peace. The 
ancient men sat in the streets, communing together of good 
things, and the young men put on glorious warlike apparel, 
and Israel rejoiced with great joy. Every man sat under 
his vine and fig tree, and there were none to fray him. 
Neither was there any left in the land to fight against 
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them. The kings themselves were overthrown in those 
days*" (Maccabees.) 

The Jews were a remarkable people when Judsea had 
become a Roman province and they were oppressed by their 
conquerors. It appears, however, that the Romans, when it 
did not interfere with their ambition and self-interest, allowed 
the Jews to be governed in a great measure by their own 
laws, and to follow their own customs, to which they were 
strongly attached. Herod the Great, so far from interfering 
with the religion of the Jews, built for them a magnificent 
temple. It appears evident that the land at that time was 
distributed in a great measure according to the spirit of the 
Mosaic law, and that there were few or no large landed pro- 
prietors in Judaea. The rich man mentioned in the Gospels 
is described as nothing more than an independent farmer, 
whose wealth consisted in the produce of his land. When 
his wealth increased, he said, " I will pull down my bams 
and build greater, and there will I bestow all my fruits and 
my goods." The imjust steward is also described as nothing 
more than a bailiff of a wealthy farmer. The steward was 
not employed in refceiving his lord's rents, but in selling the 
produce of his land. It may be said that the instances we 
have given are parables, still we believe they are founded on 
facts, and serve to illustrate the state of things respecting 
the land which at that time existed in Judaea. 

We think we may conclude from the account Tacitus, the 
Roman historian, gives of Judaea, that the land was widely 
distributed amongst the people. He says : " The face of the 
country is covered with villages. There are likewise towns 
of considerable note ; Jerusalem is the capital." He does not 
mention any grand coimtry mansions; but describes the 
people as healthy and laborious (Corpora hominum salubria 
9t ferentia laborum). He adds, that ^Ho encourage their 
internal population was the great object of their policy." 
This would not have been the case had they been a nation of 
impoverished, degraded hirelings. The Romans did not 
n^k^ ^y attempts to possess theniselvea of the land in 
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Judaea. What they wanted was to rule over that country, 
and to occupy all the lucrative and honourable offices in its 
government, and to tax the people. This was, no doubt, very 
grievous to the nation, but the resources of the country were 
not dried up. The land generally belonged to those who 
cultivated it. They had not to pay a rent for it to be spent 
by their oppressors in Italy. Tacitus says that " the Jews 
abounded in wealth.'' The way he accounts for this shows 
he had the spirit of a bigoted heathen. He says : " The scum 
and refuse of other nations, renouncing the religion of their 
country, flocked in crowds to Jerusalem, enriching the place 
with gifts and offerings." There would be, no doubt, many 
Jews who, after acquiring wealth by trading in foreign 
nations, would return to settle in their own country; but 
they did not use the wealth they had acquired in engrossing 
the land and creating a servilely-dependent peasantry. 

When the Jews were in subjection to the Eomaus, they 
were so far under the influence of their own laws as to pre- 
vent the land of Judaea being possessed by a few, as the land 
of Italy was, when the rich and powerful classes by unjust 
means thrust the small proprietors from it, and suppHed their 
place as cultivators of the land by slaves working in chains 
under the lash of the whip. When cultivated in this manner, 
the land might produce more, and there would be more of 
its products for others to consume and trade with, than the 
Jews could boast of when their land was cultivated by smaU 
proprietors and free labourers. The divine legislator did 
not aim at increasing the products of the land by sacrificing 
the rights of the many on it. His object was to cause an 
equitable distribution of the products of labour on the land, 
and to promote the happiness and welfare of the people. 

Not only the social state, but the general character of the 
Jews was superior to that of other nations. We have seen 
how anxious they were that the people should be instructed 
in the law. We learn from Christ himseK that even the 
Pharisees, who " sat in Moses' seat," taught the people their 
duties, though the conduct of many of them was very incon- 
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sistent with their professions. They wished to reconcile the 
worship of God and mammon, and were guilty of extortion 
and excess. But, as Mr. "Wesley observes, "we must not 
suppose, that because many of the Pharisees were hypocrites, 
therefore all of them were so. It is stated that, not content 
with giving one-tenth of their substance to God in his priests 
andLevites, they gave another tenth to the poor." ("Sermons,") 
St. Paul, who had been a Pharisee, and was the son of a 
Pharisee, says of his nation generally, " I bear them record 
that they have a zeal for God, but not according to know- 
ledge." Tacitus, though he had a strong prejudice against 
the Jews, on account of their religion, says of them : " They 
are bound together amongst themselves by inflexible fidelity, 
and are always ready to relieve the wants of the needy of 
their own nation." (Apud ipsos fldes obstinata misericordia 
in promptu.) 

The great superiority of the social and moral state of the 
Jews to that of the Romans and all other heathen nations, 
was no doubt owing to their religion and laws, which they 
had from the Bible. It is not our object to write on the 
evidences of the Divine authority of the Bible, except it be to 
show the justness and benevolence of its teachings. JSTo one 
can believe from what he sees of the Jews in modem times, 
that their natural superiority in intellectual and moral quali- 
ties to the rest of mankind, can account for the production 
of the Bible. They, as we have before remarked, possessed 
in an early period of their history reb'gious light amidst 
surrounding darkness, but in modem times their minds have 
been enveloped in a cloud of religious darkness amidst a 
blaze of light. 

It must be admitted that the social state of the Jews was 
not distinguished by any material grandeur or by the erection 
of magnificent buildings. The only grand building amongst 
them, the erection of which was sanctioned by God, was 
their temple. This was not built to gratify the pride of indi- 
viduals, but was the property of the nation, and for the common 
use of the people. This does not furnish any evidence what- 
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ever that they were in an inferior social state. Aristotle, when 
speaking of the grand buildings of antiquity, says : " The pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the magnificent dedications of the Cypselidae, 
the rebuilding of the Olympian Temple by the sons of Pisis- 
tratus, &c., these are the productions of toil and misery, 
monuments as useful to the power of monarchs, as ruinous to 
the prosperity of subjects. Enormous contributions in money, 
and enormous contributions in labour have precisely the same 
tendency. By both alike the people are enslaved ; they must 
be beggars or drudges ; and men robbed of their leisure are 
not likely to recover liberty.'' 

It must also be admitted that the Jews were not distin- 
guished for the cultivation of the fine arts ; this cannot be 
considered any serious objection to the Mosaic institutions. 
No rational person condemns the cultivation of the fine arts 
to a moderate extent, but ample experience shows that a 
strong admiration of them is compatible with selfishness and 
moral corruption. They did not make the Athenians a moral 
people; and Sallust, the Boman historian, says that ^'a grasp- 
ing desire of the Eomans to possess the fine arts after their 
conquest of the East had a very bad effect on their charac- 
ter." The works which the Jews have transmitted to us are 
works of religious and moral grandeur. They are " a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of God^s people Israel,'* 
for they furnish instruction in truth and righteousness to 
people of all countries in every rank of life, and in every age 
of the world ; the knowledge of which is necessary to secure 
their welfare and happiness in this life, and to give them a 
hope of a better state of being in^another^ 

The Mosaic institutions of the Jews tended to the formation 
of simple habits ; men of superior education like St. Paul, 
without lowering themselves in the social scale, could learn 
some common useful employment, and work at it when cir- 
cumstances required. This practice is well known to have 
been common amongst the Jews. It would tend to cause 
honest industry to be didy respected, and prevent many social 
evils. The celebrated Dr. Priestly has observed : " With 
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respect to many persons a great refinement of taste is apt to 
lead them into many extravagances, and make them despise 
plain honest industry, whereby they are frequently brought 
into a state of poverty, surrounded with a thousand artificial 
wants, and without the means to gratify them." There is a 
paper in the "Spectator" which Dr. Samuel Johnson considered 
one of the finest specimens of writing in the English lan- 
guage, which shows how little grandeur of living adds to the 
happiness of mankind. The writer says: " Look not up with 
envy to those above thee ! Sounding titles, stately buildings, 
gilded chariots, rich equipages, what are they P They dazzle 
every one but the possessor ; to him that is accustomed to them, 
they are cheap and regardless things ; they supply him not 
with any brighter images or more sublime satisfactions than 
the plain man may have, whose small estate may just enable 
him to support the charge of a simple, unencumbered life. 
He enters regardless into his rooms of state, as you or I do 
imder our poor sheds. The noble paintings and costly furni- 
ture are lost on him — he sees them not ; as how can it be 
otherwise, when by custom a fabric infinitely more grand 
and finished, that of the universe, stands unobserved by the 
inhabitants, and the everlasting lamps of heaven are lighted 
up in vain for any notice that mortals take of themP Thanks 
to indidgent Nature, who not only placed her children origi- 
nally on a level, but still by the strength of this principle, 
in a great measure, preserves, in spite of all the care of man, 
to introduce artificial distinctions." 

This eloquent passage contains an important practical lesson. 
A wiiter in the " Edinburgh Review '' says : " If we could be 
suddenly endowed with wisdom to perceive how few of the 
worthier objects of earthly existence require wealth for their 
attainment, how generally and almost universally the affluent 
are compelled to lay out their envied wealth, not in adding 
one iota to their enjoyments, but in obedience to the tyrannical 
dictation of the world in which we live, we should discover 
that the excessive toil and the severe struggle of life which 
we all unite to deplore, is in truth self-imposed necessity." 
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These sentiments remind us of the language of Scripture, 
where it says, " Surely our Fathers have inherited vanities 
and lies, and things wherein there is no profit." 

There are some persons who may not consider the Jews as 
a distinguished nation, because they did not acquire military 
glory, and aggrandize and enrich themselves as the Romans 
did by conquering foreign countries and holding them in 
subjection by the sword. The reason why they did not do this 
was not for want of courage. No people ever showed more 
spirit, or performed more daring acts of valour, than the Jews 
did in their attempts to throw off the Roman yoke when the 
conduct of their oppressive governors had become such as to be 
intolerable to them. At the time the Jews revolted against 
the Romans, Cestius Gallus was the Roman governor of Syria. 
He did what lay in his power to repress the revolt of the 
Jews, but they beat the forces he brought against them in 
various battles, and it is said that his death was hastened by 
vexation and disappointment caused by his defeats. Nero 
then appointed Vespasian, who was assisted by able officers, 
to carry on the war against the Jews. All the other pro- 
vinces of the empire quietly submitted at that time to the 
yoke of their conquerors. As the Jews were the only people 
who refused to submit, the Romans could concentrate their 
military power against them. It required two summer cam- 
paigns to enable Vespasian with a large army to conquer the 
country parts of Judaoa. Jerusalem remained to be conquered. 
Vespasian appointed his son Titus to complete the subjection 
of the Jews. Tacitus says : " The armies of the empire and 
the several provinces exerted themselves with emidation to 
assist Titus in his enterprise. The two kings Agrippa and 
Sohemus joined his standard ; Antiochus sent the forces of his 
kingdom, and he had other allies, amongst whom was a for- 
midable body of Arabs, who took the field as avowed enemies 
of the Jewish race. The Jews made an obstinate defence of 
their capital. The women, no less than the men, were in- 
flamed with zeal. If doomed to quit their country, life, they 
declared, was more terrible than death itself.'' Tacitus adds 
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that Titus found it necessary, on taking Jerusalem, to bring 
to bear against it '^ all the machines of war which either the 
ancients had employed or modem genius had inyented." 

The triumphal arch of Titus, which exists to this day, 
shows what a great achievement the Eomans thought they 
had performed by the conquest of Judaea. It appears to us 
that the concentration of the forces of the Bomans and their 
allies to conquer Judaea is something like the great powers of 
Europe combining to subjugate a coimtry not more than 
about half as large again as Wales. The Jews had, however, 
Mfilled their destiny as a nation. They had crucified the 
Lord of Glory, and their glory was ordained to cease ; and 
it is on itie embers of their expiring greatness that the 
civilized world has lighted its lamp of religious and moral 
knowledge. 
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MOSAIC PRINCIPLES, INJURIOUS WHEN OPPOSED TO 
THEM. 
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division of Land in China — ^Effects of Small Prox)erties on Manufacturing 
Artizans in Switzerland and the United States compared with the corre- 
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Cultivators of the Soil — ^Importance of the Question — ^Agricultural La- 
bourers in Scotland — ^The Botiiy System — Scotland and Switzerland Com- 
pared—Ireland — Small Farmers compared with Agricultural Labourers — 
Other Deviations from Mosaic Principles — Costly Armaments — Cost of 
our Wars — For what Incurred, and by whom Paid— Incidence of 
Taxation — Sir John Pakington on the degraded Condition of the Work- 
ing Classes in England — ^Howthey are to be Elevated — The Cow-cottage 
System — Repeal of aU Laws favouring the Concentration of Land in'few 
hands — ^A Graduated Land-tax — ^The House of Lords — Life Peers. 

The basis of the Hebrew constitution, as Dr. Gbaves says, 
was " an equal agrarian law." We stall in this chapter 
chiefly confine our observations to showing the benefits con- 
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ferredon the people by the laws relating to the land, being in 
accordance with the spirit of those laid down in the Bible, so 
as to fuJSl their intentions. We shall also show the evils 
caused by agrarian laws, which are opposed to those on which 
the Hebrew constitution was based. 

Sir Archibald Alison, when speaking of the effects of the 
humble cultivators of the land possessing a portion of it, says : 
" It is this which gives elevation to the individual character, 
and a feeling of independence to the industrious labourer, 
and permits the growth of those steady virtues and perma- 
nent affections which both strengthen and improve the human 
mind. (On " Population.*') When the humble cultivator of 
the land has a little of it which he can call his own, he views 
it with as much pleasure as a gentleman does his large estates. 
It excites him to industry, encourages thriftiness, and causes 
him to work with cheerfulness. 

** Hope, profit, pleasure, are all his own." — Crabbe. 

Mr. Cobden, in one of his public speeches, said : " I have 
been accustomed, in travelling abroad, wherever I have gone, 
to ask in the first place, what are the conditions of the tenure 
of land in the country ; and I have always found it a safe 
test of the condition of the mass of the people. If I find 
a country where the people are in possession of the la»d, 
I find an educated, painstaking, and thrifty people, with 
forethought and a desire to preserve themselves from sink- 
ing in the grade of society. If I find, on the other hand, 
that the whole of the land, as in the Papal States, as in 
parts of Spain, and in all Bussia, is monopolized by large 
proprietors, or by the Church Establishment, or by the 
Crown, invariably, in these countries, the great mass of the 
people are sunk in hopeless, abject misery — careless for the 
future, indolent for the present, and without the slightest 
prospect of rising in the social scale of society.*' Mr. Cob- 
den was so much impressed with the importance of free 
trade in land, that he said, in a speech at Bochdale to his 
constituents : ^^ The man who can secure the application of 
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free trade to land and to labour will do for the English 
poor more than we have done by the application of free trade 
to commerce. If I were twenty-five or thirty years of age 
instead of twice that number, I would take Adam Smith in 
my hand, and would have a league for free trade in land, just 
as we have had a league for free trade in com. There is just 
the same authority in Adam Smith for the one as the other.'' 

England does not furnish facts to illustrate the beneficial 
efiects of peasant proprietors, for our laws, and other adverse 
circumstances have been unfavourable to their existence in 
this country. There are, it is true, many instances of agricul- 
tural labourers renting a little land to cultivate as a garden, 
enabling them to ftimish vegetables for their families, and 
to keep a pig; this is admitted to be a great benefit to 
them. If they held sufficient land at a moderate rent to 
enable them to keep a cow as well as a pig, their circimisitances 
would be still more improved. Lincolnshire was at one time 
noted for the number of cow-cottages occupied by agricul- 
tural labourers. In the year 1799, Mr. Arthur Young, the 
celebrated writer on agriculture, spoke of Lincolnshire as the 
county in which wages were higher than in any other part 
of the kingdom, poor rates lower, and able-bodied paupers 
fewer ; and he writes thus of the condition of the labourer: 
'^ It is impossible to speak too highly of the cottage system in 
Lincolnshire — ^land, gardens, cows and pigs, are so generally 
in the hands of the poor. On views of himianity and benevo- 
lence, it is gratifying to see that class of people comfortable, 
upon whom all others depend. Wherever that system is 
found, poor rates are low, and another object yet more impor- 
tant is the attachment men must inevitably feel for their 
country when they participate in its prosperity." (See 
"Blackwood's Magazine/' 1863.) 

We ourselves have had opportunities of witnessing the e£Eect8 
of the cow-cottage system in elevating the character and in 
improving the circumstances of the English agricultural 
labourer ; and from what we have seen and heard of its. 
operations, we are fully convinced that when it is fairly an4 
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judiciously adopted, it cannot fail to be a very great benefit to 
the cultivator of the land ; and he would reap a still greater 
benefit if he possessed a little land of his own, even though he 
could not make a living out of it without working for others. 

There is a portion of the British Isles which furnishes facts 
on a small scale, to show the beneficial effects of the land 
being distributed amongst the cultivators of it. We mean 
the Channel Islands, Ghiemsey and Jersey. An intelligent 
author writing a few years ago says : "Instead of the pro- 
perty of the islands being held in large masses, each acre of 
which is but of insignificant value to the owner, the islands 
are covered over with clusters of small estates from four or 
five to fifty acres," From personal observation, he says : " The 
happiest community which it has ever been my lot to fall in 
with, is to be found in the little island of Guernsey. There 
are signs of abundance, comfort, and contentment.'^ He asks : 
" Why is it, that within so short a distance of places where the 
labourer is but half fed and half clad, the men of Guernsey 
should have a well-stored board and abundance of clothing P 
The climate is not pecuHar, the land is not remarkably fertQe. 
The southern parts of England are quite equal to Guernsey 
in both these particulars. How is it that Guernsey should 
be so much a-head in the career of happiness ? Guernsey 
has superior laws, superior institutions ; and the state of 
things in Guernsey is amongst a thousand proofs that have 
been given that the prosperity and happiness of a people are 
much more dependent on its laws, institutions, and the 
manner in which its government is carried on, than on its 
climate and fertility of soil." It is stated " that Guernsey 
contains about four times as many inhabitants to a square 
mUe as Ireland, while the sofl is naturaUy less fertile, and 
only one-third of it can be cultivated. Every Guemseyman 
has a comfortable home to live in, a clean bed to sleep in, and 
plenty to eat and drink every day in the year — a beggar is 
not seen." Every particular in this statement may not be 
correct. We have no doubt cases of poverty exist in these 
islands; this cannot always be prevented by the best of laws ; 
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but we do believe tbat these peasant proprietors are in much 
better circumstances than the agricultural labourers in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

We can give an abundance of facts famished by the dif- 
ferent nations of Europe to illustrate the beneficial effects of 
a wide distribution of land amongst the cultivators of it. Mr. 
Kay was, in X844, appointed Travelling Bachelor to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and commissioned by the Senate of 
that ITniversity to examine the social condition of the poorer 
classes of the different countries. Mr. Kay, after having 
travelled for eight years through the different countries of 
Europe, as well as through England, "Wales, and Scotland, 
published the results of his observations and inquiries. He 
speaks in the highest terms of the effects of peasant proprie- 
torship on the social condition of the people. In reference to 
our country, he says : " If we have enormous wealth, we ought 
to remember we have enormous pauperism also ; if we have 
middle classes richer and more intelligent than those of any 
other nation in the world, we have poor classes forming a large 
portion of the people in this country more ignorant, more 
pauperized, and more morally degraded than the poorer classes 
of most of the countries of Western Europe.*' 

If his opinion be nearly correct respecting the inferior 
social and moral state generally of the humbler orders of our 
country, compared with ' those of many other countries of 
Europe, we must conclude that there is something very 
wrong amongst us, requiring the serious consideration of 
every Christian and patriot to ascertain the cause of this 
inferiority, as England possesses superior natural advantages 
to any other country in Europe. 

It is not a wealthy elevated class and a splendid material 
state of society, or a prosperous middle class, which give any 
proof of just legislation. These existed amongst the Romans, 
and in the late slaveholding States of America. The middle 
classes are generally engaged in dealing with the products of 
the labour of others, and they may acquire great wealth by 
administering to the luxuries of the wealthier classes. A 

I 2 
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flourisliing state of manTifactures and commerce^ as we have 
before observed, may be maintaiiied in a country by dealing 
with the products of the labour of personal and political 
slaves, and they may be carried on in a way highly injurious 
to the physical and moral well-being of those engaged in them. 

"We believe that the best tests of just legislation in any coim- 
try are an equitable distribution of the gifts of God and nature 
to the people in the land, and the possession by the people of 
power to secure their social rights, in the way most conducive 
to their welfare and happiness. We do not know any country 
which fiimishes stronger facts to illustrate the beneficial 
effects of Bible principles of legislation than Switzerland. 
We do not fix upon Switzerland because it is a rich country, 
or because the state of the people is everything that can be 
desired, but to show what the Mosaic principles of legislation 
have done in securing the rights and liberties, and in pro- 
moting the welfare of a people placed in very disadvantageous 
circumstances. It would not be fair to compare the material 
prosperity of Switzerland with that of other countries posses- 
sing vastly superior natural advantages in the quantity and 
quality of land, as well as superior means for carrying on 
manufactures and commerce. We must consider what the 
condition of the Swiss wotdd be if they possessed the advan- 
tages of some other countries, and what those countries would 
be if their institutions resembled the Mosaic institutions as 
much as those of Switzerland do. 

It must be remembered that nearly one-third of the sur- 
face of Switzerland is quite barren, being covered by rocks, 
snow, ice, lakes, &c., and only 15 per cent, of the whole is 
capable of regular cultivation, the rest consisting of pasture- 
land and forests, A considerable portion of the country is 
too elevated to grow com, so that two-fifths of the amount 
consumed in the country has to be imported. 

It has an inclement climate, and the crops are very liable 
to be swept away by the casualties of the seasons. It has 
been said, that no despot exacts more from his subjects 
than the cidtivators of the land in parts of Switzerland have 
to pay to Nature. Switzerland is surrounded with disadvan- 
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tages : it has little coal or other mineral wealth to carry on 
manufactures^ and has no sea-coast to facilitate commerce. 
We may add, that parts of Switzerland are unhealthy, the 
inhabitants being subject to a disease called goitre. All these 
facts must be taken into consideration when estimating the 
effects of the laws and government of Switzerland on the 
condition of the people. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages as a wealth-pro' 
ducing country, many intelligent authors have given, after 
personal observation, highly favourable accounts of the social 
condition of the people. The late Mr. Jelinger C. Symons, 
who was appointed by our Government Assistant-Commis- 
sioner on the Hand-Loom Inquiry, says in his work on " Arte 
and Artizans at Home and Abroad,*' published in 1839, " It 
appears to me that Switzerland presents the most perfect 
specimen of prosperity of any country in the world — one 
which cannot be too deeply studied.*' When speaking of the 
manufacturing cantons of Northern Switzerland, he says : " I 
am impressed with a confident belief that the working classes 
of Northern Switzerland enjoy a greater amount of physical 
comfort and mental cultivation than the working classes of 
any other European community." In another place he says : 
" In Switzerland, the paradise of the working classes, where 
the father of almost every fanuly is a proprietor of land, the 
condition of the people cannot be tested by their wages, for 
the fact is, they immediately produce a great part of the 
food which they consume, and of the clothes which they wear. 
This renders the money earnings of a family utterly worthless 
as a standard of the amount of clothing and sustenance they 
possess. Low, indeed, would be the income of the Swiss 
artizan peasant, were his payment the sole means of his 
sustenance.*' 

It wiU be admitted that laws do not decide the amoxmt of 
wages which the. working classes receive ; this must depend 
chiefly on the circumstances in which a country is placed. 
It is in itself no proof that the laws of the United States of 
America are more just than those of England, that there an 
agricultural labourer receives very much higher wages than 
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in England. Switzerland, from the causes we have mentioned, 
is placed in very disadvantageous circumstances for carrying 
on manufactures and commerce; therefore there are plain 
reasons why the wages of artizans must be lower than in those 
countries which possess vastly superior means for making 
manufactures and commerce profitable. 

Mr. Symons' observations were chiefly confined to the 
German and manufacturing cantons of Switzerland ; but Mr. 
"William Chambers, in his " Tour in Switzerland," published 
in 1841, gives a pleasing account of the condition of the Swiss 
generally. He says : " Switzerland in every quarter presents 
a spectacle of himible independence and happiness, which is 
extremely pleasing to contemplate. It is unquestionably the 
paradise of the working man." Mr. S. Laing also says, in his 
" Notes of a Traveller "": " The Swiss are at the head of the 
moral state in Europe^ not merely for the absence of nimierous 
great crimes or disregard of right, but for ready obedience tiO 
law, for honesty, for fidelity to their engagements, for fair 
dealing, industry, and orderly conduct, for good government, 
useful institutions, general well-being, and comfort." 

When we consider the great difficulties against which the 
Swiss generally have to contend, we admit that it is possible 
that the accounts given of their condition by the authors we 
have quoted, though founded on personal observation, may 
be rather too favourable ; but there are indisputable facts to 
show the great benefits which their laws have conferred upon 
them by being so much in accordance with the spirit of the 
Mosaic institution. We do not maintain that the Swiss have 
intentionally followed the Mosaic legislation. Moses was 
lappointed lawgiver to the Jews when they had not expe- 
rience and knowledge to legislate for themselves, and he gave 
them laws to secure their rights and liberties. The Swiss 
have had intelligence and power to legislate for themselves, 
and therefore they have adopted similar institutions to those 
given to the Jews by Moses, because they found them the 
most conducive to their general welfare. 

We may preface our remarks on the laws and government 
of Switzerland, by observing that its physical features re- 
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semble those of Judaea, which is described in the Scriptures 
as a country of " hills and valleys/' which enabled the Jews to 
defend themselves against their enemies, just as the moun- 
tains and valleys of Switzerland have enabled the Swiss to 
accomplish the same obiect. Switzeriand, like Judaoa, has 
been the abode of political Kberty and reUgious enUghten- 
ment when surrounded by despotic governments and super- 
stitious forms of religion. The social state of the Swiss, as 
was the case with the Jews, has not been founded on pride 
and ambition, "by kings and councillors of the earth, who 
built desolate places for themselves,^' but by men like Moses, 
who have had a practical knowledge of the wants and feelings 
of the people, and a fellow-feeling for them, and therefore 
enacted laws to promote their welfare. Switzerland is not a 
large State, neither was Judaoa. In small States, where the 
people possess political liberty, there is, as Hume observes, a 
more equitable distribution of wealth. 

The institutions of Switzerland resemble those of Moses in 
what relates to the rights and liberties of the people. Judsea 
was divided amongst the twelve tribes of the Israelites, each 
of which had power to elect judges and officers to administer 
the laws given to them by Moses. Switzerland is divided 
into cantons, each of which possesses power to regulate its 
own local affairs, like a large municipal corporation. Each 
canton has authority to enact laws relating to the land in it. 
This power we consider highly important for securing the 
rights of the people, for it prevents any class in the country- 
enacting laws which might cause the land to be possessed 
by a few, reducing the great majority of the agricultural 
population to a state of servile dependence. 

In Judsea, before the people were degraded by their rulers 
under the monarchy, there were the congregations of the 
people, who possessed power to maintain their rights and 
redress their wrongs. 

The Swiss have their legislative assemblies, in the election 
of which every man has a voice. It is important to notice, 
that Switzerland is the only country of ancient or modem 
times where the socig-l state has been moulded on purely demo- 
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cratical principles. In Athens there was a large number of 
slaves ; and the condition of America has been greatly affected 
by negro slavery in the Southern States, and by emigration 
of political slaves from Europe in the Northern. It is stated 
on good authority, that " 75 per cent, of the criminals and 
paupers of New York are foreigners.*' 

Aristotle says, " The best kind of democracy is that com* 
posed of men engaged in agriculture ;'^ and he immediately 
adds> " An important question, therefore, arises, how are we 
to mould the people into this most useful form ?" (Polit., 
Book VIII.) 

The laws as well as the government of Switzerland greatly 
resemble in spirit those of Moses in all important matters 
relating to men's social rights. The Jews had agrarian 
laws, which caused the land to be widely distributed amongst 
them. This is the case with the Swiss. It is stated on good 
authority, that there are few men in Switzerland who possess 
more than three hundred acres of land. . M^ do Laveleye, 
Professor in the University of Li^ge> in an article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes" for April 15th, 1863, says, that 

in the agricultural cantons 90 per cent^ of the families 
are proprietors of land, and also a considerable majority of 
those in the manufacturing cantons ; whilst most of the men 
employed in manufactories possess a little land, which is 
attended to by their wives and children." 

The state of Switzerland demonstrates that when the 
people have an effectual voice in the making of the laws 
relating to the land, it becomes widely diffused among them. 
The subdivision of the land there has probably gone as far as 
is desirable, but this has not been brought about by robbery, 
or by depriving any class of their rights. 

Those who have witnessed the state of the cultivation of 
the land in Switzerland will admit that the best is made 
of it. What Mr. Inglis, in his account of Switzerland, 
says of the industry displayed by the cultivators of the land 
in the Engadine applies generally to Switzerland, at least to 
the Protestant part of the country. He states that " there 
is not a foot of waste land in the Engadine, the lowest part of 
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which is not much lower than the top of Snowdon. Wherever 
grass will grow, there it is; wherever a rock will bear a 
blade, verdure is seen upon it ; wherever rye will succeed 
there it is cultivated. Barley and oats have also their appro- 
priate spots ; and wherever it is possible to ripen a little 
wheat, there the culture of it is attempted." The cultivation 
of the land in Switzerland completely refutes the opinion 
that the land is worse cultivated where it is widely diffused 
amongst the people. 

There was a provision for the poor under the Mosaic laws. 
This also exists in Switzerland, for just laws cannot prevent 
cases of poverty requiring relief. These cases are not in- 
creased by the division of the land. Mr. Inglis says, " The 
largest landowners in Switzerland reside in the canton of 
Berne, and for this reason it contains the greatest number of 
poor." 

We have seen that the Mosaic laws required the govern- 
ment to be economical, and that the taxation was direct. 
The government of Switzerland is strictly economical) the 
amount of taxation per head is about one-tenth part of what 
is paid per head in England. Trade is perfectly free, there 
being no custom-house in Switzerland, and the taxation is 
direct. " The poorest person," as Mr. Chambers observes, 
"is allowed to lay out his penny to the best advantage, 
no matter though the article he buys should come from 
the opposite end of the globe." We do not hear of the 
wealthy classes in Switzerland complaining of any injustice 
done to them by trade being perfectly free and taxation 
direct. 

The Mosaic laws prevented the people being burdened with 
a national debt. The Swiss, whatever be the cause, have no 
national debt. Their rulers have not borrowed money and 
spent it in extravagance; they have not mortgaged the 
wages of the working classes to pay the interest of debts con- 
tracted for the carrying on of foreign wars, in which the 
poorer classes had no interest. No doubt the wealthy classes 
will see that it is to their interest to make taxation as light as 
possible. The political institutions and agrarian laws of the 
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Swiss not only cause^ like those given to the Jews, an equi- 
table distribution of property in the land, but also, what is 
of vital importance to their social welfare, they strongly 
tend to prevent an injurious spending of the wealth derived 
from the land, and the evils attending centralization. It has 
truly been said that in Switzerland " there is no great central 
city which sucks into its bosom the riches of the country.'' 
The same could be said of Judsea before the princes of the 
people got possession of the land, " ate up the vineyards, and 
gathered the spoil of the poor into their houses," and lived 
in luxury and display in Jerusalem. 

A national education formed part of the Mosaic institu- 
tions, and great importance was attached to the instruction 
of the people. The Swiss, conscious that ignorance is a 
great enemy to their social welfare, are pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished for the importance they attach to a national 
education, and for what they have done to promote it. 
Their Government spends more money for the instruction 
of the people than it does in the war department. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in his work on " Continental Schools,'' says 
that in the canton of Zurich nearly one-third of the whole 
of the public expenditure is directed to education, and that 
many of their schools are the best in Europe. Winterthur 
alone, a town of 8,000 inhabitants, has spent during the 
last twenty-five years £100,000 on its schools, which still 
cost the town £3,200 a year. 

The Swiss see the vital importance of the diffiision of 
knowledge for the securing of their rights and liberty. It 
enables them to possess self-government, gives them a know- 
ledge of their rights, and inspires them with a spirit to 
defend them. All these might be destroyed for lack of 
knowledge. 

We may observe that the Swiss Protestant cantons are pre- 
eminently distinguished for the honest disposal of the Church 
property at the Reformation. " In every instance the property 
of the Church was neither swallowed up by the treasury 
nor embezzled by grasping individuals. It was guaranteed 
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by the State, and made into a distinct fund for the purposes 
of education, religious instruction, and charity. This mode 
of disposing of Church property, so very different &om the 
spoliation and plunder pursued in other countries, is one of 
the bright features of the Swiss Reformation." 

There were no large standing armies in JudsBa, living on 
the labours of the people, yet they could raise large bodies 
of fighting men when required. The same may be said of 
Switzerland. Though it is surrounded by nations keeping 
up large and costly armaments, yet it does not imitate them. 
The people are trained to use arms in defence of their country 
if required. This is done at much less expense, and without 
the demoralizing effects attending standing armies, which 
break up and prevent the domestic relations of those who 
constitute them. 

The Mosaic institutions, and the circumstances in which 
the Jews were placed, were opposed to the ambition which 
induces some nations to aggrandize themselves, and seek 
wealth by foreign conquests. The same may be said of the 
institutions of the Swiss, and the circumstances in which 
they are placed ; and it is fortunate for the mass of the 
people that this is the case. 

"Wealth acquired by foreign conquest, as we have before 
observed, though it may enrich certain classes, yet swamps 
the rights of the humbler orders. This was the case with 
the common citizens under the Roman government. They 
were deprived of their rights in the land, and became 
impoverished by their ambitious rulers, who acquired their 
wealth by plundering foreign nations and holding them in 
subjection by the sword. Wealth thus acquired reminds us of 
the language of the poet, when he speaks of wealth being 

<* Pilfered from slaves to make slaves at home." 

Like the Jews, the Swiss have been remarkable for the 
spirit which they have displayed in defence of their rights and 
liberties. In the dark ages, when surrounded by despotic 
governments, and when the spirit of liberty was, as it were, 
a stranger on the earth, they acted like men inspired with 
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the love of freedom, in deKvering their country from unjust 
rulers. The changes which took place in Switzerland in the 
year 1830 shows how alive the people are to their liberties, and 
how ready they are to maintain them. Previous to this year, 
though the Swiss had popular laws and popular government, 
and were not suffering from any gross injustice, yet the re- 
presentatives of the town preponderated over those of the 
country districts. The country population resolved to rectify 
this inequality, for they thought it gave imdue influence to 
a certain class who were, they thought, too submissive to the 
great powers of Europe. They presented petitions to their 
rulers to redress this irregularity. The great mustering of 
the peasantry from their hills and villages to support these 
petitions reminds us of all Israel going up to Jerusalem to 
remonstrate with Rehoboam. The Swiss were firm and tem- 
perate in their demands, and in every instance the people 
succeeded in accomplishing their object. 

The people did not wish to displace their rulers, they only 
wanted a redress of what they considered a grievance. *' It 
deserves to be remarked that this reform was effected with- 
out bloodshed in ten out of eleven cantons, and in most cases 
without tumult or demonstrations of resistance — a circum- 
stance which sufficiently indicates that knowledge was spread 
generally amongst the people; that their grievances were 
more theoretical than practical ; that their vengeance against 
power had not been excited by insult and abuse ; that the 
monopoly which was so universally objected to by one class 
was not so profitable to the other as to pay for a struggle." 
The people had not suffered from any such cruel injustice 
from their rulers as to create any revengeful feeling. 

We have shown that the Mosaic institutions tended to 
create a state of society which brings all classes into friendly 
contact. The same may be said of the political institutions 
of the Swiss. Mr. "William Chambers says : " The whole poli- 
tical condition of Switzerland is cast in the same mould, as 
the condition of a single family. The twenty-two cantons 
unite in a republican government, which is cheaply, and, 
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upon the whole, smoothly conducted, studying in all things 
the benefit of the whole people. The taxes are light, and 
there is no exalted class to produce constant straining after 
imaginary happiness amongst those below." 

We may remark that the Jews had a strong attachment 
to their country. This is the case with the Swiss, and shows 
that the laws and the government of Switzerland are con- 
ducive to the contentment and happiness of the people. 
When circumstances require a Swiss to leave his country, 
he carries an ardent love of it with him : 

** In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole." 

However much the government and laws of the Swiss may 
resemble in spirit those given to God's chosen people, we 
must remember that they work no miracles. There are 
parts of Switzerland visited by tourists, to gratify their taste 
for the sublime — 

<< Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread. 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread." 

All that can reasonably be expected of those who cultivate 
poor land is, that they should make the best of it. This is 
done in Switzerland. Mr. William Chambers, when comparing 
the mountain ranges of Scotland with those of Switzerland, 
says : " If placed in the free cantons of Switzerland, they 
would be well cultivated and beautified; small fields en- 
closed and forced by a diligent course of labour into fertility, 
fruit trees supplying the place of whin bushes, and the bleat- 
ing of goats or the tinkling of the cow bells being heard, 
instead of the wild cry of the partridge and the curlew." 

In estimating the efiects of the government and laws of 
Switzerland on the condition of the people, we must see 
what their condition is in those parts of the country where 
the soil, though it may not be rich, possesses somewhat like 
an average power of production. Mr.] Symons says : " The 
cantons of St. Gall and Appenzell, which are, perhaps, 
amongst the first of the German manufacturing cantons, 
present the most enchanting picture of the happiness of 
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the artizans, combined with low money wages." He also 
says: "I visited many 6f the cottages of the artizans of 
Appenzell with Mr. Zellweguer, and was invariably struck 
by the high degree of ease and peacefulness they exhibited. 
The cottages of the cantons of St. Gkdl and Appenzell are 
scattered separately over the vales and hills, each standing 
in the midst of its little estate, with the goats or sheep, 
with their melodious bells to their necks, grazing on the 
land, which is generally pasture. The interior of the 
cottages, which are built of wood, are cleanly beyond de- 
scription, and are well furnished with every article of 
cottage comfort." Sir John Bowring was struck with equal 
admiration by what he saw of the peasant artizans of 
Switzerland. Similar pleasing descriptions are given of the 
social condition of the people in other parts of Switzerland. 
Mr. Chambers, in his account of the canton of Neuchatel, 
which is a mountainous country, says that it has a popu- 
lation of about 60,000 souls. " This mountainous principality 
may be said to form a little world of itself, a perfect model 
of ingenious industry, perfect good management and comfort. 
Every cottage, with its orderly arrangements, appears the 
residence of a happy, though toiling family. The greater 
part of the people are farmers of their own small possessions, 
tradesmen, and mechanics, and here, as elsewhere in Switzer- 
land, the grand object, ever alluring industry onwards, is the 
realizing sufficient wealth to purchase a small piece of ground 
and cottage. This universal taste scatters the population in all 
directions amongst the recesses of the Jura, and consequently 
prevents that pernicious clustering together in towns which 
undermines the public health and morals." According to 
the statements given by Mr. Chambers, the government of 
Neuchatel spends more than twice as much in the education of 
the people as it does in its military department. The govern- 
ment is on the most economical scale, reminding us of the 
Atheniaiis in the amount of payment to men holding high 
offices, and '^ justice is administered at a cost so low that 
it would astonish the frequenters of Westminster Hall.'' 
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It is important to remember that more than one-third of 
the Swiss are Soman Catholics, and it is generally ad- 
mitted that the inhabitants of the Soman Catholic cantons 
are, other things being equal, in a worse condition than 
those of the Protestant districts. 

In the canton of Fribonrg we may see what are the effects 
of a wide distribution of the land amongst the Soman Catholic 
population of Switzerland. According to Swiss statistics 
published in 1853, there are about 88,000 Soman Catholics 
and 12,000 Protestants in this canton. The chief part of 
the population is employed in agriculture, and out of 20,000 
families, 18,000 are proprietors of land. The soil is not 
generally poor, but a great part of it is of such a quality 
as to feed cattle and other stock ; therefore the inhja.bitants 
possess superior advantages to most of the other cantons of 
Switzerland. It is stated, that in the year 1828 there were in 
the canton of Fribourg 27,472 cows, 1,950 oxen, 20,282 heifers 
and calves, 10,233 horses, 25,857 sheep, 18,664 pigs, and 
7,519 goats. This quantity of live stock, besides other products 
of the land, belonged to 18,477 proprietors of the land, out 
of 20,206 families which existed in the canton. The "Penny 
Cyclopaedia,*' in an article on Fribourg, states that in the 
year 1834, when the population of the canton was about 
89,000, the consumption of butchers' meat throughout the 
canton was 4,613 cows, 589 bullocks, 5,971 calves, 7,686 
sheep, 918 goats, and 11,034 pigs. We think that these 
facts show that the 18,477 peasant proprietors of the canton 
of Fribourg are pretty well fed ; and Mr. Chambers, in giving 
an account of what he saw in the town of Fribourg in 1841, 
says : " The place swarms with ecclesiastics belonging to the 
different monasteries and churches. It was market day, and 
the town was literally crammed like a fair by country folk, 
and their cars, waggons, tend live stock for sale ; likewise a 
vast array of travelling merchants, with their booths, for the 
disposal of all sorts of goods. I feel certain that there could 
not be fewer than 6,000 strangers in the town, and amongst 
the whole — for we pushed our way hither and thither for 
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hours making divers inquiries and examinations^we saw 
nothing in the slightest degree indicative of misery or 
poTerty of circumfltances. The men were plainly but sub- 
stantially dressed in the ordinary home-made*looking clothes 
of Switzerland, and the women attired with greater spruce- 
ness in Mghter materials/' Mr. Inglis says : " The canton 
of Fribourg is rich, but it might be richer ; the people are 
comfortable, but they might be affluent." 

We believe that there is no country in which the land is 
in the hands of a few, whether the inhabitants are Homan 
Catholics or Protestants, where the mass of the cultivators 
of the soil have such an equitable share of the products of 
their labour as have the peasant proprietors of Fribourg. 
We may reasonably conclude that the Protestant peasant 
proprietors in all parts of Switzerland are in at least as good 
a condition as the Boman Catholic peasantry of Fribourg, 
provided they are placed in equally favourable circumstances 
as regards soil and climate ; and, we may add, that if the 
agricultural population of Boman Catholic or Protestant 
countries which possess natural advantages equal to those 
of Fribourg are not generally in as good a social condition, 
we may infer that they are suffering from injustice, or from 
the neglect of those who possess power over them. 

The people of this canton have adhered to their ancient 
form of religion, and do not make the same social progress 
as Protestants, yet there is no doubt that they are in a far 
better state than would have been the case had their land 
been in the hands of a few, even though they had been 
Protestants. 

The canton of Valais furnishes us with an example of a 
' purely Roman Catholic population, subject, in some respects, 
to serious disadvantages; and it is interesting to know in 
what condition they are, especially as this is probably the 
least prosperous part of Switzerland. It contains 81,000 
Roman Catholics, and only 463 Protestants. The inhabitants 
suffer to a fearful extent from the disease called goitre, which 
often produces physical degradation and mental imbecility. 
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Although Mr. Chambers says that "Switzerland presents 
a spectacle of humble independence and happiness which it 
is exceedingly pleasant to contemplate/' yet he admits that 
this is not universally the case. In his account of Valais, 
when he arrived at Sion, the capital, he says : " Wan- 
dering through the old and dirty streets, we arrived at the 
cathedral, in the size and richness of its architecture a 
wonderful contrast to the poverty of the whole canton, and 
a memorial of the wonderful influence of that Church which 
has raised the proudest monuments of its pomp and power 
amidst the dust and ashes of a diseased and poverty-stricken 

population There was abundance of the grand and 

beautiful in inanimate nature ; but it had never before been 
our lot to see humanity so physically degraded. The whole 
valley is a hospital. Every grown-up person has a huge 
goitre, and swarms of disgusting imbeciles, with large swollen 
heads and distorted bodies, lay basking in the sun, like so 
many horrible caricatures of humanity." It is, however, 
probable that the inhabitants of Valais are not so poor 
as they seem to be, judging from external appearances. 
Roman Catholics of the humble orders do not attach so 
much importance to cleanliness, decent clothing, and com- 
fortable habitations as Protestants do; and at any rate 
there is every reason to believe that they would be in a 
stiU worse condition if the land were possessed by a few, 
although it may probably be too much subdivided at present, 
no fewer than 34,640 of the 80,000 inhabitants being pro- 
prietors of land. So far back as 1828, there were in the 
canton 21,000 cows, 500 oxen, 10,000 heifers and calves, 
40,000 sheep, 10,000 goats, and 2,500 pigs ; all these belong 
to the 34,640 peasant proprietors of Valais, besides the 
products of the soil, to furnish them with vegetable food, 
including maize, fruit, and wine, the vine flourishing luxu- 
riantly. These statistics render more credible the statement 
made to a friend of ours by a peasant proprietor in the valley 
of St. Nicolas in the summer of 1866, in answer to some 
inquiries respecting the usual diet of the people. He said 

K 
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that the great majority of the people had meat four times a 
week, but that there were some so poor that they had meat 
only twice in the week. No doubt many of the 34,000 
peasant proprietors of Valais are pitiable objects; but we 
believe that in Protestant countries, where the land is pos- 
sessed by a few, the great majority of the cultivators of the 
land have a less share of the products of their labour than 
the peasant proprietors of Valais. They have not only no 
land, cows, or sheep, but many of them have not even a 
pig, which they can call their own. The land they cultivate 
may bloom as a garden by their labour, and they may be 
surrounded by cattle and sheep feeding in rich pastures^ 
but — 

" Where Plenty smiles, alas ! she smiles for few, 
And those who taste not but behold her store, 
Are as the slaves which dig the golden ore : 
The wealth around them makes them doubly poor." 

Cbabbe's ViUage, 

It would, however, be a gross injustice to the Boman 
Catholic religion to represent the condition of the inhabi- 
tants of Valais as a fair specimen of the social effects of 
their creed. There are but few Protestants in the canton of 
Lucerne, which has a population of 132,000, and the con- 
dition of the people is not much inferior to that of Fribourg. 
The city of Lucerne, like the city of Fribourg, appears to 
swarm with priests. Mr. Liglis says that nearly two per 
cent, of the inhabitants are ecclesiastics. 

As an example of what may be done by the energy of a 
Protestant people under disadvantageous circumstances, we 
may refer to the Engadine in the Grisons, which is from 
three to six thousand feet above the level of the sea, so that but 
a small part of it will grow any wheat. Mr. Inglis says : "In 
the whole of the Engadine the land belongs to the peasantry, 
who, like the inhabitants of every other place where this state 
of things exists, vary greatly in the extent of their possessions. 
In no country in Europe will be found so few poor as in the 
Engadine. In the village of Siiss, which contains about 600 
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inhabitants, there is not a single individual who has not 
wherewithal to live comfortably — not a single individual 
indebted to others for the morsel he eats/' Mr. Inglis 
thought that the climate must greatly deduct from the 
happiness of the inhabitants; but several of them said to 
him : " How can we be otherwise than happy and contented, 
when we have ample means of living, and are dependent 
upon no one for the least portion of that which contributes 
to our ease ? '' 

Much has been said about the influence of race on the 
character and social condition of nations, especially with 
reference to the virtues of the Teutonic and the failings 
of the Celtic race; it is therefore worth mentioning that 
Mr. Keith Johnston, in his " Physical Atlas," classes these 
Romansch-speaking inhabitants of the Grisons with the 
Celtic race. There may be an error here, but the Latin 
affinities of their language prove, at any rate, that they 
do not belong to any of the branches of the German 
family. 

We cannot enter into an examination of the social condition 
of the inhabitants of each canton of Switzerland, and must 
leave many interesting topics unnoticed, but we may give 
the words in which M. de Laveleye sums up the article 
from which we have before quoted : " The Swiss are the best 
lodged, best clothed, and best nourished of nations, make and 
export the most, have the largest commerce, put the most into 
savings' banks, live the longest, send their children most care- 
fully to school, pay the least in taxes, keep the fewest sol- 
diers, and the largest number of schoolmasters, and have the 
smallest proportion of illegitimate children." This account 
may be too sweepingly laudatory to be minutely accurate in 
every particular, but in its main features' it is confirmed 
by the best statistical information we have been able to 
procure. 

Much has been said in praise of the rural habitations in 
Switzerland. Mr. Sismondi has written in glowing language 
of the rural abodes to be seen amongst the peasantry in the 

K 2 
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canton of Berne, and Dr. Durbin, an American divine, when 
describing a scene in the canton of Zurich, says : " The most 
striking feature of the landscape is the multitude of neat and 
tasteful dwellings scattered over the scene. I have never 
beheld such an array of rural abodes." Mr. Inglis was 
particularly struck with the large size of the houses in the 
Engadine, and taking Switzerland as a whole, statistics show 
that there are on an average four habitable chambers per 
family of five persons. No doubt there are humble habitations 
in all pajts of Switzerland, but they are more conducive to 
health and moral well-being than the crowded dwellings in 
large towns, or in what have been called rookeries, which 
are often to be seen in many of the agricultural districts of 
England. 

The dress of the rural population is simple. Mr. Cham- 
bers says : " To those who are accustomed to associate the 
heau ideal of farming with broad-cloth and top-boots, the 
homely guise of the Bernese fanning population would appear 
ridiculous. They are plainly but substantially dressed in the 
ordinary home-made-looking clothing of Switzerland. Their 
simple dress does not deduct from their happiness : it creates 
no sense of degradation when there are so few fine-dressed 
persons to make it appear mean and contemptible.^' 

Though a great part of the soil of Switzerland is poor, yet 
such is the equitable distribution of wealth, that the people 
generally do not sufler from want of the necessaries of life so 
as to shorten their lives. The work on Swiss statistics we 
have before quoted, when giving an account of the average 
duration of life in the difierent cantons of every 10,000 chil- 
dren bom, states, that in the canton of Soleure there are 2,372 
of the 10,000 who live to seventy years of age and upwards, 
and 726 who reach eighty. In the year 1856, there were 
11,907 proprietors of land out of 12,457 families. This 
shows that the division of the land does not shorten the 
lives of the people. When we consider that the climate of 
Switzerland is severe, and reflect on the injurious effects of 
cold on persons of weak constitution and those advanced in 
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life, we believe that the vital statistics of Switzerland will 
bear a favourable comparison with those of any other country. 

We do not possess any statistics of the amount of crime 
in Switzerland, but Mr. Chambers says, when speaking of 
Zurich, which may be considered the capital of the manufac- 
turing districts of Switzerland, ** Zurich has a small prison, 
and seldom any prisoners; it has no barracks or dragoons, 
and cannot find work for an executioner." 

As regards intemperance in fermented liquors, which is the 
great cause of personal assaults and every other kind of crime, 
it does not appear to be common in Switzerland. Mr. 
Chambers says, " I did not see a man drunk in Switzerland.'^ 
No doubt there are drunkards in that country, especially 
in towns, yet we may reasonably conclude that they are 
not numerous amongst the rural population, the great majo- 
rity of whom are small proprietors of land ; and the desire 
to maintain their humble state of independence must fur-, 
nish a strong motive to the practice of sobriety and 
temperance. 

The character of the town population of any country will 
depend in a considerable degree on the circumstances in which 
the rural population has been brought up. We may expect 
to see in men who have lived in a state of social degradation 
in the country, a development of degraded habits when they 
migrate to large towns. There is much less intemperance in 
the towns of Switzerland than there generally is in the 
towns of those countries where the land is possessed by few. 
Mr. Chambers says : " Throughout the Grand Rue of Berne, 
a mile in length, and densely populated, I did not see a single 
spirit shop or tavern ; I observed certainlj' that several of the 
cellars were used for the sale of wines. In the High-street 
of Edinburgh, from the Castle to Holyrood House, the same 
in length as the main street of Berne, and not imlike it in 
appearance, there are 150 taverns, shops, or places of one kind 
or another, in which spirituous liquors are sold. Sheriff 
Alison speaks of 10,000 persons in Glasgow being in 'a state 
of intoxication every Saturday night." 
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"We are not mamtaining that the Swiss are models of per- 
fection, or that their social state is such as to leave nothing to 
be desired. We do not believe in a paradise in this world, 
where all physical, social, and moral evils are banished ; but 
we do believe that the laws and government of Switzerland, 
being so much in conformity with the Mosaic institutions, 
have done much to promote the general well-being and 
happiness of the people. The political institutions of the 
Swiss have secured to them an equitable distribution of the 
land, a cheap government, light and direct taxation, a 
national education, and has protected them from the burdens 
of a national debt and sinecures. We are not maintaining 
that the people of every country are fit to possess the 
same institutions as the Swiss; society has too often 
been moulded in a very different form to that of Switzer- 
land, and is suffering from the accumulated wrongs of 
past generations. 

We must observe here that, as regards the government of 
England, we believe that no sovereign ever reigned more by 
Divine right, except those who were appointed directly by 
God himself, than the present Queen of England. All classes 
acknowledge her as their lawful sovereign. It may be truly 
said, that they who rebel against her rebel against God. 
The best of all is, she is a Christian queen. Her heart is not 
lifted up above her brethren. Her actions show that she 
takes more pleasure in visiting and relieving the poor and 
needy, than in the pomps and vanities of the world. Her 
late lamented consort was worthy of her. No prince ever 
took more interest in whatever promoted the welfare of the 
humble orders of society. 

In paying all respect that is due to earthly powers, we 
must not forget the allegiance that all classes of rulers owe to 
the Sovereign of the Universe. Justice is the habitation of 
His throne. He is the King of kings and Lord of lords, to 
whom every knee is required to bow. 

Wetave seen the great resemblance there is in the laws 
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and government of the Swiss to the spirit of the Mosaic poli- 
litical institutions. There is another interesting fact deserv- 
ing notice. It was ordained that the world should be indebted 
to the Jews for a true and pure form of religion ; and we be- 
lieve it is not too much to say, that Christendom is indebted 
to the Swiss for that form of Protestantism which is the 
most favourable to civil as well as religious liberty. 

Lord Brougham, in one of his published works, has said : 
" It is to be borne in mind that Zuinglius had planted the 
Reformation in Switzerland before Luther began the work in 
Germany, and had at this early period even shaken off the 
Romish errors which clung to Luther to the end of his life." 
Mosheim says : " Zuinglius aimed at nothing so much as esta- 
blishing in his country a method and form of Divine worship 
remarkable for its simplicity, and as remote as could be from 
everything that might have the smallest tendency to super- 
stition." Zuinglius was a true friend to civil as well as religious 
liberty, by divesting religion of all superstition. D'Aubign6 
well observes that "Luther, in spite of his opposition to 
Popery, wAs eminently distinguished by an instinct truly 
conservative ; Zuinglius, on the contrary, pressed forward to a 
radical reformation." 

If the opinion of Hume be correct, that England owes her 
liberties to the Puritans, it must be admitted that they 
were greatly indebted to Switzerland. Switzerland was the 
birthplace and nursery of Puritanical doctrines, and the 
asylum of those who were obliged to quit their coimtry for 
maintaining them ; so that Geneva was called the Jerusalem 
of the Continent. 

There is a class of persons who may look with contempt 
on what we have said of Switzerland. It is not a wealthy 
country. The people have not aggrandized themselves by 
the conquest of foreign countries. The chief military glory 
the Swiss have acquired has been in the valour they have dis- 
played against the tyrants of their country, and in maintain- 
ing their rights and liberties. We might fancy Sir Wijliam 
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Jones had his eye on Switzerland when he wrote the follow- 
ing lines : — 

*< What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlements and laboured mound, 
Thick wall and moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crown'd ; 
Not bays and broad-arm'd ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts. 

Where low-bred baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No ; men, high-minded men. 

With powers far above dull brutes endued 
In forests, brake, or den. 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude, — 
Men who their duties know. 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain. 
Prevent the long-aimed blow. 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain ; — 
These constitute a State." 

"We may say now of the Swiss what liord Bacon said of 
them three hundred years ago, " In democracies, men's eyes 
are upon the business and not upon the persons ; . or, if upon 
the persons, it is for the business' sake as fittest, and not upon 
flags and pedigrees. We see the Switzers last well, notwith- 
standing their diversity of religion and cantons, for utility is 
their bond, and not respects.'* (** Essay on Nobility.") 

We will conclude our remarks on Switzerland by some 
observations from TocqueviUe. He says : " If, instead of living 
amidst a brilliant society, you are satisfied with living in the 
midst of a prosperous society — if, in a word, you think it the 
principal object of government not to give the entire body of 
a nation the greatest amount of force and glory, but to pro- 
cure for each of the individuals who compose it the greatest 
possible degree of comfort, and spare him as much misery as 
possible, then equalize conditions." 

Though we cannot enter into particulars to show the bene- 
ficial effects produced by the distribution of land amongst the 
people in all the different countries of Europe where the laws 
favour its diffusion, yet it is desirable to make a few observa- 
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tions on the effects of the division of the land in France, so 
far as it exists in that country. France does not furnish the 
best specimen of peasant proprietors, for they are affected by 
circumstances which are adverse to their welfare. They have 
costly armaments and a grand centralized government to 
support. The rural districts of France are drained of their 
wealth to enrich the capital. The French peasantry are not 
educated like those of Switzerland, and the chief portion of 
them are Roman Catholics. With all the disadvantages under 
which French peasant proprietors labour, there cannot be any 
doubt that they are in a much better social state than would 
be the case if they were mere hirelings. In France, the law 
requires that the chief part of a man's property, both real and 
personal, at his death, shall be equally divided amongst his 
children, both male and female. This law was not enacted 
by the people themselves, and it may not be the best possible 
law to cause an equitable distribution of property in the land. 
We agree with the opinion of Sir Walter Scott, who, when 
speaking of the laws relating to the land in France, says : 
** In this respect (the subdivision of property), France, more 
equitable than England, has also shown herself more politic. 
While our laws favour by a continual action the accumula- 
tion of landed property, hers, on the contrary, tend to a per- 
petual division of it. It is possible that the system in France 
may not be confined within proper bounds, but even were it 
carried to an extreme, it is less prejudicial than the opposite 
one.'' (Sir Walter Scott's " Miscellaneous Works.") 

Whatever objections may be raised against the division of 
land in France, one very important fact is clear, namely, 
that there is a wonderful change for the better in the social 
condition of the rural population, compared with that which 
existed imder the old state of things previous to the great 
revolution in that country. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu has given a horrid descrip- 
tion of what she saw when passing through the coimtry in 
the early part of the last century. She says, in one of her 
Letters : ** I think nothing so terrible as objects of misery, 
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except one had the God-like power of being able to redress 
them ; and all the country villages of France show nothing 
else. While the post-horses are changing, the whole town 
comes out to beg ; with such miserable, starved faces, and 
thin, tattered clothes, they need no other eloquence to per- 
suade one of the wretchedness of their condition. This is all 
the French magnificence till you come to Fontainebleau, 
where you are shown one thousand five hundred-rooms in the 
king's hunting-palace.'' 

The Marquis D'Argenson wrote, in the year 1739 : " The 
real evil which imdermines the kingdom, and cannot fail to 
bring ruin upon it, is at Versailles. They shut their eyes to 
the distressing state of things in the provinces. We know at 
the present that misery has become general to an imheard-of 
degree. While I write, in the midst of profound peace, with 
indications if not of an abundant, at least of an average har- 
vest, men are dying aroimd us, like flies, of want, and are 
eating grass." This state of things existed in France 
when despotic monarchs and nobles, supported by ministers 
of religion, were exercising lordship over the people. 

Similar descriptions have been given of the misery of the 
people in France as existing just before the great revolution 
in that country. Mr. Arthur Young said, what he saw in 
France reminded him of the miseries of Ireland. 

A very different state of things has prevailed in the rural 
parts of France since there has been a more equitable dis- 
tribution of land in that country. The late Mr. Inglis, in 
his " Travels in France," published in 1837, says : " All 
the way from Nantes to Oudon, the country is populous. 
This is not the district of large proprietors; an orchard 
and a bit of meadow land forms an estate, and the cottage 
of the proprietor peeps out from amongst his forest trees. 
This is a fine state of things, and with a tolerably 
intimate knowledge and distinct recollection of the lower 
orders in France, I am inclined to assert that upon the whole 
the peasantry of France are the happiest peasantry of any 
country in Europe." Mr. Inglis adds, that the Swiss peasant 
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is generally a larger proprietor ; but the French peasant, he 
says, has a great advantage in the climate. Mr. Inglis may 
have formed too high an opinion of the happy state of the 
French peasant-proprietors at the time he made his observa- 
tions on them ; but every one must acknowledge that a very 
great change from the old state of things had taken place for 
the better in less than fifty years. " At the present time,^' 
according to M. de Lavergne, " institutions for 'public assist- 
ance,' such as are common in the large towns, are not needed 
in the rural districts, because, thanks to the diffusion of pro- 
perty, to the spirit of order and of economy which reigns 
amongst their families, the inhabitants of the rural districts 
rarely require help, and when the need comes, mutual assist- 
ance and private charity are sufficient to provide it." (" Revue 
des Deux Mondes," Nov. 16, 1868.) As regards the extent 
of the distribution of land in France, the same author, in the 
" Revue des Deux Mondes '' for December, 1867, says : " One- 
third only of the coimtry belongs to small proprietors, and in 
the two other thirds there are still found a large number of 
estates of many hundreds, even of many thousand hectares." 
Small proprietors are said to swarm aroimd the larger estates 
in France, except in the wine districts. We consider it impor- 
tant to state that a large number of the small proprietors in 
France have not sufficient land to enable them to get a liveli- 
hood without labouring for others. Some years ago, the results 
of an inquiry respecting the condition of the rural population 
of France, and some other countries in Europe, were published 
in The Morning Chronicle. "We well remember what one of 
the small proprietors said to those making the inquiry. It was 
to this effect: "We are not so poor as some persons think 
we are. We are able to possess a little land, which God 
intended we should. We cannot all of us get a livelihood 
from our land, but we can make it up by labouring for others." 
Mr. Inglis gives a pleasing accoimt of one of the French 
labourers who possessed a little land, with whom he met on 
his itinerary of the Loire. Mr. Inglis says : " As I walked 
slowly onwards, a countryman overtook me ; he was going to 
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work on some gentleman's property about a mile forward, 
and as I walked along, I questioned him as to his condition. 
He said he did not see how any man could be happier than 
himself. He had a wife and three children, and he loved 
them all, and he had enough to give them. He was employed 
in field labour every day till three o'clock, and he received 
twenty-five or thirty sous, according to the species of his 
labour. When he returned home, he looked after his own 
kingdom, for he possessed as much land as supplied him with 
bread, and sufficed him to keep a cow and a couple of pigs. 
In fact, he said, * J'ai tout ce que je desire/ Contentment like 
this,'' adds Mr. Inglis, " is rarely foimd in England; but the 
man, I have no doubt, spoke as he felt. I asked him if he was 
contented with his government. All governments, he said, 
were alike to him, so that they kept at peace and allowed him 
to live at home." We believe that the agricultural labourers 
in Great Britain would be as much benefited as that portion 
of the agricultural labourers in France who possess a little 
land to enable them to keep a cow and a pig, and that they 
would consider it a great blessing to possess or even to occupy 
as much. 

As regards the productiveness of the land owned by small 
proprietors, M. de Lavergne, who is considered a high autho- 
rity on agriculture, says, in the article from which we have 
before quoted : " One may say, as a general rule, the lands 
in small ownerships are twice as productive as the others, so 
that if this element were to be taken from us, our agricul- 
tural produce would fall sensibly. The true causes of our 
agricultural inferiority are our military, financial, and admi- 
nistrative organization, which exhaust the country of men and 
capital, and would exhaust it yet more but for the counter- 
influence of small proprietors." Some persons may be sur- 
prised at this statement, that the small estates in France are 
generally more productive than large farms in that coimtry ; 
but it must be remembered that a high market price of agri- 
cultural produce is needed to make a costly expenditure of 
capital in the cultivation of the land remunerative. The 
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reason why small estates in France are more productive 
than large farms is that more labour is bestowed upon 
them. This is the cause of the high cultivation of the 
land in Belgium. 

When we reflect on a variety of causes which are operating 
to the injury of the peasant proprietors of land in France, we 
can easily believe that many of them are not in enviable cir- 
cumstances, especially those in the remoter provinces. The 
French peasant proprietors have to support an immense army 
and navy, and to pay the interest of a national debt. The 
^lite of the population is drafted into the army and navy. 
They are not allowed to marry, neither do they possess 
means to maintain a wife and family. These causes tend to 
deteriorate both the physical and moral condition of the 
people ; for experience shows that a military life is injurious 
to men's moral character. The French peasantry are also 
suffering from a centralization of government. A large por- 
tion of the wealth of France is spent in its splendid capital. 
The rural parts of the country suffer, owing to the wealth 
being extracted from them. The dependent portion of the 
population naturally flock to places where the money is spent, 
for there they find a greater demand for their labour, and 
consequently higher wages than in the rural districts whence 
the money is extracted, and where there are no manufactures 
or commerce to create a demand for labour, and to keep up 
its price. The drawing of wealth from the rural districts of 
France causes the labour which ought to be employed in the 
cultivation of land to be employed in the embellishment of its 
grand capital. T^e demoralizing influence of the luxury and 
expensive display in the grand city of Paris is not confined to 
those that live in it. 

« From courts and camps, to cottages it strays." 

If it were not for the existence of the peasant proprietors in 
France to counteract the evils which we have named, we 
might expect a similar state of things to that seen and 
described by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
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We do not know whether peasant proprietors abound in 
Franche Comt^, but M. Michelet, in his work on "The 
People," says he felt cut to the heart when he saw the infe- 
rior condition of the people in this part of France to that of 
the people in the Swiss canton of Neuchatel (separated by a 
stream), who, he said, were so comfortable, so well clothed, 
and evidently happy. M. Michelet attributed this inferiority 
of the condition of the peasantry in Franche Comt^ to the 
crushing debt of France and the grand armaments she had 
to support. 

There is one consideration which ought to have great 
weight with every Christian and philanthropist to induce 
them to support laws which favour the existence of peasant 
proprietors. Experience plainly shows that the possession of 
a little land by the rural population not only elevates their 
social condition, but it also greatly tends to diminish crime. 
The " North British Review," a few years ago, when review- 
ing a work on crime in France, in which was stated the rank 
of life and employments of persons committed for crime, says 
that out of about 66,000 prisoners in France "there were 
only 73 from the large unntanbered class of proprietors and 
rentiers." This statement is remarkable; but experience 
shows that in every nation men placed in these circumstances 
are little addicted to violate the laws of their country. 
Well might the late Dr. Arnold, in his observations of 
the social state of France in the year 1839, say, "I see 
a state of property which appears to me an incalculable 
blessing." 

In every country where there is a wide distribution of the 
land, facts plainly show that it is highly conducive to pro- 
moting the social and moral well-being of its cultivators. 
Every one admits that the peasant proprietors of Norway 
are in a happy condition, though a great part of the soil 
of this country is very poor ; yet its cultivators have not to 
support grand armaments and expensive governments, neither 
are the rural districts impoverished by the spending of the 
wealth derived from the land in a splendid capital. If Nor- 
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way was suffering from these evils, we should not have heard 
so much of the happy condition of its peasantry. The Norwe- 
gians are Protestants, and are educated; but in Belgium, 
where nearly all the people are Eoman Catholics, and in: the 
country districts at least very defectively educated, there 
are facts which show how superior their condition is to that 
of the people of those countries where the land is possessed 
and held by a few. In Belgium there is a considerable num- 
ber of small proprietors; but there appears a still greater 
number of small holders of land. Mr. William Chambers, 
in his published account of his tour in Belgium, when speak- 
ing of the rural population, says : " It has been ascertained 
by minute statistical inquiry, that the agricultural population 
of Belgium are at this moment amongst the most contented, 
virtuous, and generally comfortable peasantry in the world. 
The farms are for the most part of a small size, just sufficient 
to pay a moderate rent, and support a family in a humble but 
decent manner. They very rarely exceed one hundred acres. 
Those containing fifty acres are not numerous; but the 
number of holdings from five to ten and twenty acres is 
very considerable, especially those of smaller extent, and to 
these I chiefly confined my inquiries.'* Mr. Chambers says : 
"The houses of the small cultivators are generally sub- 
stantially built, and in good repair, with an outhouse for 
potatoes, a roomy cattle-shed, piggery, and poultry-loft. 
The houses generally contain decent furniture and bedding 
in sufficient quantity. Although the scrupulous cleanliness 
of the Dutch may not be everywhere observable, an air of 
comfort and propriety pervades the whole establishment.'* 
Mr. Chambers observes that, " in the greater part of the flat 
country of Belgium, the soil is light and sandy, and easily 
worked, but its productive powers are certainly inferior to those 
of the general soil of Ireland, and the climate does not appear 
to be superior." We may add to these observations of Mr. 
Chambers, that the soil in no country in Europe is better culti- 
vated than that of Belgium, and that the products of the labour 
of the people, which may be considered as the life's blood of a 
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country, circulate in it. . Belgium is not suffering from 
constant depletion. The owners of the land reside in the 
country, and possess a legitimate influence over their tenants 
and power over their property. We do not hear of those 
irregularities regarding the land and those horrible agrarian 
outrages occurring in Belgium, which disgrace Ireland. 
Belgium also shows how much more conducive small States 
are than large ones to promote the welfare of the people 
generally. Its chief town and centre of government is not 
far from any part of the coimtry ; one district is not im- 
poverished to enrich another, causing a morbid congestion 
of wealth, and preventing its healthy circulation. 

It is highly interesting to know what are the social effects 
of the land being widely distributed amongst the people of 
heathen countries. "We see this illustrated on a very large 
scale in China. This country contains, according to high 
authorities, at least one- fourth of the population of the 
whole world, which are fed, clothed, and lodged by the 
products of a comparatively small portion of the earth's 
surface. It must be instructive to know on what tenure 
the land is held in China. We are informed by the 
highest authorities that the land in China belongs to 
the State, and is held as a freehold as long as the holder 
of it pays his rent, which is about a tenth of the pro- 
duce. Mr. John Davis, F.R.S., who was the British 
Superintendent in China for more than twenty years, says 
in his published " Description of China and its Inhabitants,'* 
that ** superfluous wealth is no very common thing in China ; 
the man's sons divide his property between them, or rather 
live upon it in common ; and the only right of primogeniture 
seems to consist in the eldest son being a sort of steward or 
trustee for the estate. The real aristocracy of the country 
being oflBcial, and not hereditary, there are no families to be 
perpetuated by a system of entails, and if a man were willing 
to transmit his possessions in the shape of endless settlements, 
the law would not allow him." Small proprietors of land 
abound in China. The wide distribution of the land does 
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not cause it to be less productive. Lieutenant Forbes, in 
bis " Observations on China," says : " If there is one thing 
the genius of this extraordinary people has brought nearer 
to perfection than another, it is the cultivation of the soil. 
The economy of their agriculture is beautiful; the whole 
country presents the appearance of a continuous garden.'* 
So much was this gentleman struck with the cultivation of 
the land in China, that he recommends that some scientific 
person from England should visit the country and make its 
agriculture his study, and report upon it. 

The wide distribution of the land in China has been highly 
conducive to the social welfare of the people. Sir George 
Staunton, in his account of his " Embassy to China," says : 
" An air of active cheerfulness seemed to pervade both sexes. 
Many of the peasants are owners of the land they cultivate. 
There are no great farmers overwhelming with their wealth 
the poorer husbandmen, till they reduce them to mere daily 
labourers." Mr. Barrow, in his "Travels in China," states 
that there are few peasants without their breed of hogs; 
and he says, " The happy condition of the peasantry is like 
that of the ancient English cottagers, with cow and pig.*' 
Mr. S. "Wells Williams, who resided in China for twelve years 
as a missionary, in his work on China, published in 1848, 
says that " hardly a family can be found so poor as not to be 
able to keep a pig/* Mr. G. Tradescant Lay, who was agent 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society in China, in his 
work entitled "Chinese as they are," published in 1841, says : 
" Careworn and starved faces are rare things in China. A 
plumpness of feature and cheerfulness of mien, and a gait 
full of animation, bespeak a condition of mind that looks on 
to-day's supply with complacency, and forward to to-morrow's 
change without apprehension. The happiness and general 
prosperity of the Chinese are conspicuous." 

Mr. Fortune, in his accoimt of his " B.esidence in China," 
where he travelled about as a botanist, and had ample oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge of the condition of the rural 
population, says : " I fully believe that in no country in the 

L 
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world is there less real misery and want than in China.'* 
He also says : " I doubt if there is a happier race than the 
Chinese farmers and peasantry.'* These opinions are in 
accordance with what Mr. Ellis says in his ** Journal of 
his Embassy to China." This gentleman, from what he 
saw when passing through the country to Pekin, says : " I 
have been struck in all the Chinese towns and villages 
with the number of persons apparently in the middle classes, 
from which I am inclined to infer a wide diffusion of the 
substantial comforts of life.*' Mr. S. Wells Williams, when 
speaking of the social state of the Chinese, says that "the 
various classes of society are linked together in a remark- 
ably homogeneous manner, by the difiusion of education 
and property, and equaUty of competition for offices ; and 
industry receives its due reward of food, raiment, and 
shelter, with a uniformity which encourages its constant 
exertion.'' 

We could give the testimony of many other respectable 
authors who have been eye-witnesses of the social condition 
of the Chinese, and whose opinions agree with those of the 
authorities we have quoted. The state of the Chinese is very 
remarkable, when we consider that they do not possess the 
light of revelation, and are therefore suffering from all the 
vices of heathens. Ambassadors and travellers in China 
state that there are very few beggars to be seen in the 
interior of the country. No doubt there must be many 
cases of poverty, but, as Mr. W. Williams says, "Charity 
is a virtue which thrives poorly on the selfish soil of 
heathenism." The probability is, that many of the des- 
titute poor die of starvation ; it must at the same time 
be acknowledged that the care which the Chinese take 
of their aged parents is worthy of the imitation of Chris- 
tians. 

Whatever social evils may attend the fearftdly dense 
population of heathen China, the condition of the people 
is far superior to that which existed under the grand land- 
monopolizing government of the ancient Romans. The 
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condition of the rural population of China is also superior 
to that of France before the Revolution, or even to that 
of Ireland, before famine and emigration had diminished 
the number of its inhabitants. We believe that the chief 
cause of this superiority is the wide distribution of the land 
amongst the people. 

Mr. Davis thinks that the impartial distribution (with few 
exceptions) of State oflBces amongst all who can give evi- 
dence of superior learning, is probably at the bottom of the 
greatness and prosperity of the empire. 

The Chinese have a proverb, "By learning, the sons of the 
common people become great ; without learning, the sons of 
the great become mingled with the people.*' They highly 
prize that law of their country which allows a free compe- 
tition for honourable offices to all classes, and confers them 
on those who most distinguish themselves in the acquisition 
of knowledge. Mr. Davis says there is a law in their penal 
code denouncing death to him who recommends the elevation 
of a civil officer to an hereditary title. The Chinese appear 
to think (whether correctly or not may be a question) that 
the conferring of honours on men who have nothing to glory 
in but "flags and pedigrees," or great wealth, is paying 
honour to whom honour is not due. 

The facts we have given show that the Chinese enjoy 
prosperity so far as their laws are in conformity with the 
Mosaic principles of legislation. The wide distribution of the 
land amongst the people has excited them to industry, and 
given them a more equitable share in the products of their 
labour, than the cultivators of the land have in those 
Christian countries where it is engrossed by a few. The 
way the Chinese choose iheir rulers I in conformity with the 
instruction given to the children of Israel by Moses, when 
he said to them, " Take you wise men, and understanding, 
and known amongst your tribes, and I will make them 
rulers over you.'* In China the law raises the poorest 
man to the highest offices of the State, and places him 
with the princes of the people. There are Christian nations 
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who may learn a lesson from heathen China. A poet tersely 
says : — 

" Seize on trath where'er 'tis found. 
Amongst your friends, amongst your foes : 
On Christian or on heathen ground, — 
The flower's divine where'er it grows." 

We have not space to enter into any lengthy discussion of 
the objections which are brought against laws encouraging 
the existence of peasant proprietors. No one will main- 
tain that a peasant proprietary is in all cases an unmixed 
good. There are incidental evils attending the existence of 
the best of things : this is the case with the sun in the heavens, 
and even with Christianity itself. We believe, at the same 
time, that those who advocate laws which cause the land 
to be engrossed by a few, are influenced by motives of self- 
interest, or do so from ignorance. It is very probable that 
there are many cultivators of the land, who are mere hire- 
lings, living in countries where their wages are raised by a 
demand for labour, caused by a flourishing state of manufac- 
tures and commerce, who are in a better physical condition 
than some peasant proprietors in countries placed in dis- 
advantageous circumstances ; but this furnishes no sound 
argument against a peasant proprietary. It must even be ad- 
mitted that there are many instances in which the physical 
condition of personal slaves is superior to that of free la- 
bourers, but no just man will advocate slavery because this is 
the case. No one will deny that there are many tenant- 
farmers, in countries where they can command a high price 
for the produce of their farms, who are in better circumstances 
than farmers in countries cultivating their own land, where 
they cannot command the same high price for agricultural 
products. It would be absurd to maintain that such tenant- 
farmers are in better circumstances because they pay a rent 
for the land they hold. It is equally absurd to beHeve that 
if an agricultural labourer, living where his wages are raised 
by a demand for his labour, has more means to supply his 
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physical wants than some peasant proprietors, that it is be- 
cause he has no land which he can call his own* 

Even if it be admitted, for the sake of argument, that 
there are circumstances in which it would be conducive to a 
more abundant supply of the physical wants of the humble 
cultivators of the land, to compel them, by class legislation, 
to be mere hirelings ; this would not prove that they would 
be placed in a happier condition and in circumst,ances more 
conducive to their moral well-being than that of small 
peasant proprietors. Man is not a mere animal; he does 
not live for bread alone; if he did, it might often be a 
blessing to him to be a personal slave under a kind master. 
Everyone whose mind is not degraded by ignorance or vice 
will make some sacrifice to avoid social degradation. We 
cannot blame the humbler classes for possessing similar feel- 
ings to their superiors in station. The desire of persons to 
possess large estates is not in order to improve their physical, 
mental, or moral condition, but in order to magnify their 
importance in society. 

It is said that the estates of small proprietors are fre- 
quently charged with debt. In some cases this is imavoid- 
able, unless one member of a family can claim the whole of 
the land of his deceased parent. Large estates, even in coun- 
tries where the laws favour the accumulation of the land by a 
few, are often as much burdened with debt as small ones. 
The huGmble cultivator of the soil may often be obliged to 
choose whether he will possess land charged with debt or be 
in a state of servile dependence. The struggle of a peasant 
proprietor to maintain his humble independence may often 
have a good effect on his general character, by causing him 
to be industrious, sober, and thrifty. If the charge on his 
land should amount to no more than a moderate rent, the 
holding of it is still a benefit to him, for it gives him an 
undisturbed possession of it. If he should fail in his ob- 
ject, to maintain a humble independence, and be com- 
pelled to sell his land and become a mere hireling, he 
will be in that state which those who advocate laws to 
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prevent the existence of small proprietors would wish him 
to be. 

The large number of small proprietors in coimtries where 
the laws favour their existence^ shows that the great majority 
of them are not ruined by being burthened with debt. The 
cultivation of the land in Jersey, Guernsey, Switzerland, 
Belgium, China, and other coimtries, clearly shows that the 
products of the soil are not necessarily diminished from 
its being cultivated by small proprietors, or small holders. 
If it could be shown that the products of the land are 
increased when cultivated by political slaves, privileged 
classes have no more right to enact laws to accomplish this 
object, than the ruling classes in the late slave-holding 
States of America had a right to hold their fellow-men in 
personal bondage to increase the products of their cotton- 
fields. 

The principles of the agrarian laws of Moses, on which he 
based the constitution of the Jews, not only tend to secure 
the social rights of the cultivators of the land, but are also 
highly conducive to the well-being of the humble classes 
employed in manufactures. When the land is widely dis- 
tributed amongst the people, the tendency is to cause manu- 
factures to be accommodated to them ; but when it is in the 
hands of a few, the mass of the rural population is placed in 
dependent circumstances, and their poverty makes them the 
most convenient instruments for the production of wealth ; 
and when employed in manufactures, they are frequently 
crowded together in large towns, exposed to influences 
destructive to their health and moral well-being. 

Sir Archibald Alison says : " As the division of the land is 
the first step in the progress of improvement, so its distribu- 
tion amongst the lower orders in civilized society is essential 
to maintain that elevation of mind which the separation of 
employments has a tendency to depress. It is too frequently 
the melancholy effect of division of labour in the progress of 
opulence to degrade the individual character amongst the 
poor, and to reduce them to mere machines.^' 
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In Switzerland, where the land is widely difl^ised amongst 
the people, we have seen the happy social condition of the 
Swiss peasant artizans surrounded by their little estates. Mr. 
Symons is speaking of the Northern-German cantons, the prin- 
cipal seats of manufactures, when he says that Switzerland is 
the paradise of the working classes. The possession of a little 
land by the Swiss artizans has not been destructive to the 
manufactures and commerce of their coimtry ; though Switz- 
erland is placed in disadvantageous circumstances for carry- 
ing them on. The article in the '* Revue des Deux Mondes " 
before quoted states that the exports and imports of Switzer- 
land are greater in proportion to the population than those 
of any country on the continent of Europe. It is worthy of 
remark, that Zurich is the largest manufacturing town in 
Switzerland, yet it contains little more than 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, which shows that the manufacturing population is not 
suffering from being crowded together in large towns. 

It IB pleasing to read what Mr. S3rmons says of the good 
feeling which exists between the different ranks of society in 
Switzerland: " In no country can a more pleajsing deference 
be observed on the part of the working classes towards those 
placed in more fortunate circumstances. This is most observ- 
able in the country districts, where a friendly feeUng is 
reciprocated between the employer and employed which I 
have never witnessed elsewhere. A person to whom I was 
referred for information on the borders of the Lake of Zug 
accompanied me to some of the houses of the artizan peasants 
he employed. In every house, without one exception, the 
man or his wife, whichever happened to receive us, held out 
their hands first to him and then to me, and again shook 
hands in parting. Their manner was quite in accordance 
with this, and the shaking of hands was evidently not a mere 
form, but the prompting of real feeling. My conductor 
proved to be the employer of a thousand silk-looms. I could 
not help contrasting this with the state of feeling between 
those placed in similar relation in Scotland and Lancashire." 
Mr. Symons says, with regard to the religious and moral 
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condition of the inhabitants of these manufacturing districts, 
" that they are constant in their attendance at public worship, 
and are in all points regarding general morality superior to 
any other community.*' 

The land, when it is widely distributed amongst the people, 
becomes a nursery for raising a respectable class of artizans. 
When the circumstances of such a country require the 
families of small proprietors of land to migrate to towns to 
seek employment in manufactures, they take with them habits 
and intelligence that make them more capable of resisting the 
temptations to which they may be exposed. There are highly 
interesting facts to show that this has been the case in New 
England, in America, where the land is widely distributed 
amongst the people. The highly favourable accoimts given 
by respectable authors of the general character of the female 
operatives of the manufacturing town of Lowell, fiirnish an 
important lesson. Dr. Scoresby, the late vicar of Bradford, 
visited Lowell to form his own opinion from personal observa- 
tion on what had been said respecting the female operatives 
of that city. In his published account he says,' " They are 
not, as with us they commonly are, young persons who have 
been brought up as children in factories, for there are very 
few children amongst them.*' According to his account, they 
were usually the daughters of proprietors of land in New 
England, who for various reasons had left their home to seek 
employment in the factories of Lowell, some to get a little 
money in case of their marriage, others to assist their parents 
to bring up their families. It appears it is common for them 
to return to their homes when they have accomplished their 
objects. When Dr. Scoresby first saw the female operatives 
of Lowell, they were coming out of the mills for dinner. 
He says, " Several hundreds of young women, but not any 
children, issued from the mills immediately within view, 
altogether very orderly in their manners, and very respect- 
able in their appearance. They were neatly dressed, and 
clean in their persons. All wore (it being the height of 
summer) a light calico-covered bonnet, a sort of caliche large 
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enougli to screen their faces. Many wore veils, and some 
carried silk parasols. There was not the slightest appearance 
of boldness or vulgarity ; on the contrary, a very becoming 
propriety and respectability of manner, approaching in some 
to genteel.*' Dr. Scoresby visited one of the factories, and 
says, " On almost every floor of the factory I convers^ed with 
one or more of the females at work. In all cases their man** 
ner was easy and unaffected, modest and respectful." He 
says, " They live chiefly, but not entirely, in boarding-houses, 
expressly built by the proprietors of the mills for their accom- 
modation." He visited one of these boarding-houses, not 
selected, but taken at a venture. He says, " I was shown 
through every room, from the attic to the ground floor. 
Everything was clean and orderly, presenting a comfortable 
appearance. The rooms were better than I have often had 
at hotels." As Lowell was not, at least at that time, an over- 
grown town, with a crowded population, and as the Tnillg 
were principally worked by water-power, there would be few 
or no large manufacturing chimneys, sending forth dense 
columns of smoke to contaminate the atmosphere, we may 
conclude there was nothing in the air of Lowell destructive to 
health. Dr. Scoresby says that Dr. Bartlett, a medical prac- 
titioner in Lowell, in no way interested in the factories, says 
that " there is a watchful consideration and moral care for the 
young taken by their employers, superintendents, overseers, 
and keepers of the lodging-houses. The moral police of those 
establishments is vigilant, active and rigid." Dr. Scoresby 
adds, " From all the information I could obtain, I have been 
led to infer that their character and moral conduct are un- 
usually high. A highly respectable superintendent repre- 
sented the moral character of the girls and their good order 
as almost imexampled, and the general tone of character 
and feeling as being so high in the works that any girl be- 
coming disreputable would not be associated with, but would 
be obliged to leave. It is stated that a great majority of 
these young women were members of religious churches, or 
regular attendants on religious worship. As regards their 
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mental state, in an examination it was found that amongst 
800 girls there were only 43 that did not write their names 
legibly and tolerably well ; out of the number who could not, 
40 were Irish, and two others not natives. We must not omit 
to mention that there was a publication conducted by the 
female operatives of Lowell, called the " Lowell Offering,*' 
the whole of the literature of this publication being from their 
own class. Mr. Knight, who has published a selection from 
these papers entitled " Mind amongst Spindles,^' states that 
thirty-seven of these articles are the production of twenty-nine 
contributors. Though some of these factory girls might 
indulge in the vanity of dress, it is plain the great majority 
of them did not spend their money in vanities. Dr. Scoresby 
states that the number of depositors in the Lowell Institution 
for Savings was 1976 in the year 1840, and the amount of 
deposits above three himdred thousand dollars; of these 
depositors, 976 were factory girls, and their portion of deposits 
above one hundred thousand dollars, or about £20,000. It is 
a common thing for one of these girls to have five hundred 
dollars, or one hundred guineas, in deposit, and the amount 
only stops here because no interest is paid for higher sums. 
Some other investment is sought for the extra savings. We 
have no doubt that it was the education the female operatives 
of Lowell received, and the early training and example of 
their parents, which disposed them to be so carefiil of their 
earnings, so as to save such large sums of money. Their 
character was not formed at Lowell, the foimdation of it was 
laid at home. If they had not been educated and trained in 
early life in circumstances so conducive to the formation of 
good moral characters, they would not have differed from the 
same class in other countries. As regards the effects on the 
characters of these young females who came from the 
country to work at Lowell, employed and cared for in the 
way described by Dr. Scoresby, Dr. Bartlett, after a close 
observation of many years, says of them, "Their manners 
are cultivated, their minds enlarged, their moral and reli- 
gious principles are developed and fortified. Himdreds and 
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hundreds of these girls wiU live long to refer the commence- 
ment of their best and highest happiness to their residence 
in this city." It is now more than twenty years since Dr. 
Scoresby visited Lowell, and when we consider the rapid 
changes that take place in the American population by emi- 
gration, it is very possible that the state of things in Lowell 
may be changed for the worse by a greater mixture of foreign 
elements; but what Dr. Scoresby states he has witnessed 
shows what has been done, and, therefore, what can be 
done. We think that this account of the factory operatives 
at Lowell shows that physical and moral degradation are not 
the necessary consequence of the carrying on of manufac- 
tures. It requires similar causes to produce a similar class 
of operatives. The causes required are early religious and 
moral training, and circumstances favourable to virtue. The 
physical and moral well-being of the rising generation in 
a great measure depends on the mental and moral character 
of their mothers. It is the feelings that children imbibe, 
and the habits they form in early life, which mould their 
future characters for good or for evil. When manufactures, 
in any country, are carried on in a way destructive to female 
character, we must not expect that verbal instruction to 
their children will prevent the evil consequences which will 
inevitably foUow. It is with nations as with individuals : if 
they sow to the flesh, they will reap corruption. It will be 
acknowledged that the manufacturing working classes of 
England are generally in an inferior social and moral state 
to that of the peasant artizans of Switzerland or the factory 
operatives of Lowell. No doubt, there are many artizans in 
England whose general character is as respectable as those 
of any other country. It is more the misfortime than the 
crime of the great body of them, that their general character 
does not equal that of the foreign artizans we have named. 
They have not been placed in equally favourable circum- 
stances. Many of the English operatives, or their fathers, 
have been brought up in ignorance and in a degraded 
social state in the country districts. They have had no 
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share in the land to attach them to it. A large portion 
of those who leave the pure air of the country to seek 
employment in towns go where the atmosphere is contami- 
nated from a yariety of causes^ and loaded with smoke 
issuing from a forest of large manufacturing chimneys. 
They are stinted of a supply of fresh air, so vitally impor- 
tant for the preservation of health. The air they breathe 
is often poisoned by noxious exhalations from their lungs 
and skin, by living in closely-built, crowded habitations, 
situated in narrow streets, confined courts, dark alleys, 
or, it may be, in cellars. When out of these, they are 
often congregated in large masses in workshops not pro- 
perly ventilated, and spend their lives with little or no 
friendly intercourse with the more intelligent and refined 
classes of society. They are exposed to a variety of healtli- 
destroying and vice-producing influences, so that they and 
their families become diseased in body and morally corrupted, 
and corrupt each other. " They spend their money for that 
which is not bread, and their labour for that which satisfieth 
not.*' The impure air they breathe depresses the vital 
powers, so that the food which they take is not properly 
digested to support their strength. A depressed state of the 
system is produced, which causes them to seek relief in per- 
nicious stimulants, which drown so many in destruction and 
perdition. The high wages which some of them receive only 
furnish them with additional means for vicious indulgences. 

Lord Stanley, in an address on public health, says, " All 
men know and deplore the destruction of life aad property 
by intemperate habits in England, but all men do not know 
(though it has been repeatedly proved) that one of the 
strongest predisposing causes to intemperance is the sense 
of depression and general weakness, demanding and seeming 
to justify the use of stimulants, which is itself a disease 
which attacks those who live in undrained, unventilated 
localities.' ' 

Baron Liebig says, " The use of spirits, as a general rule, 
is not the cause, but the effect of poverty.'* If he had said, 
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whatever produces a sense of languor and debility, whether 
caused by want of proper food or by power to digest it, or 
from any other cause, strongly tempts persons to spirit- 
drinking, we believe that this opinion would have been 
correct. 

It is not necessary to give any lengthy statistical facts to 
show the physically and morally degraded state of a large 
portion of the population of our large manufacturing towns, 
for all who have paid any attention to this subject admit the 
melancholy fact. We remember reading a letter (since the 
cotton famine) in one of the Manchester papers, apparently 
written by a clergyman, who bitterly lamented the wide- 
spread and deep social and moral degradation which existed 
in that city. This letter called forth many others, all admit- 
ting that every means employed had failed in removing, to 
any important extent, the evils complained of. One writer 
truly said, that " everything would fail as long as human 
beings were placed in circumstances so destructive to their 
physical, mental, and moral state, as is the case with a large 
portion of the inhabitants of Manchester." Another writer, 
who appears to be well acquainted with the condition and 
general character of the working classes of Manchester, says : 
*' For three generations now, during which,there has been a 
development of manufactures and production of material 
wealth to a degree never before paralleled in the history of 
the worlds moral and social degradation has been as rapidly 
bringing us to social dissolution. Yast numbers have sunk so 
low, that whether they are in work or out of work makes 
very little difference. Their normal state is one just on the 
verge of destitution, and if they get any surplus money, it is 
spent in food or drink, chiefly the latter. Their recklessness 
of life is almost equal to that which exists amongst the barba- 
rous races of Africa or Australia." It would be imjust to infer 
from isolated cases that the people in any town or district are in 
a socially degraded state ; but the writer of the letter we have 
quoted relates a fact which, in our opinion, speaks volumes to 
show the fearful number of degraded classes which exist in 
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Manchester. He says : " A gentleman well known in Man- 
chester had occasion the other Sunday morning, between three 
and four o'clock, to pass through the highly-populated dis- 
tricts between Hulme and Strangeways. In the line of streets 
he passed through he says that he believes he saw 5000 people 
of all ages and both sexes ; they were standing or sauntering 
in groups or singly, many still muddled with drink, and, if 
they had beds, had not been in them.*' The writer properly 
adds, " No doubt there was a larger number in the streets at 
this season of the year, it being about midsTunmer, than there 
would be at any other time of the year ; but this is of small 
consequence, for to those who have any acquaintance with 
their habits of life, such large numbers out of doors the whole 
of the night, without any particular reason, tells of many 
other painful facts. It is a sign of wide-spread demoralization, 
of despairing profligacy, of homes which are more like dens, 
and of children abandoned to disease and death, or to a life 
which is worse than death." 

The moral degradation of so many of the inhabitants of our 
large manufacturing towns is intimately connected with 
their physical condition. We may estimate the low physical 
condition of the population of these towns by the excess of 
mortality which occurs in them, compared with that of the 
country. Such is the excess of mortality in the large towns 
of Lancashire, that in the counties of Lancaster and Chester 
the death-rate, according to the reports of the Hegistrar- 
General, was 29 per 1000 in the year 1866 (this includes 
the deaths which occur in the agricultural districts of those 
counties) ; whilst, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, which 
joins Lancashire, it has been only 19 per 1000 annually on 
the average of ten years. If the mortality in the coimties of 
Lancaster and Chester in the year 1866 had been the same 
as in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 28,000 fewer deaths 
would have occurred in these counties in that year. Lord 
Stanley, in his address on Health, which we have before 
quoted, alludes to a statement made by the Manchester Sani- 
tary Association, which says, that "during the great war 
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with France, in twenty-two years (from 1793 to 1815) there 
were 19,800 men killed and 79,700 wounded." If this 
statement be nearly correct, then the excess of deaths which 
occur annually in two coimties of England is far greater than 
was caused by the twenty-two years' war with France. 

Such is the excessive mortality in Manchester, that it is 
stated on good authority that the average duration of life of 
the working classes and their families is only 17 years, 
whilst that of the agricultural labourers of Wiltshire and 
their families is 33 years. In Kutland, where they are 
in better circumstances, it is 38 years. One cause of this 
low average duration of life of the working classes and their 
families in large manufacturing towns, is the excessive mor- 
tality of children. This fact shows the unhealthy circum- 
stances in which they are placed. It has been said, that 
'• the child is the father of the man ;" this is equally appli- 
cable to man's physical as well as to his moral constitution. 
What causes such a fearful mortality amongst children in 
large towns must seriously injure the health of those who 
survive childhood. In the healthy country districts of 
England, according to the reports of the Registrar-Gene- 
ral, one in seven of those who die arrives at the age of 
75 years and upwards, whilst in Manchester, there is only 
1 in 23. The number of cases of extreme longevity is 
much smaller still in large manufacturing towns compared 
with the country. In the hedthy districts, about 1 in 25 
live to the age of 85 and upwards, whilst in Manchester 
there is only about 1 in 170. The probability is, that most 
of the cases of longevity in large towns are persons whose 
constitutions have been built up in the country. Dr. Morgan, 
of Manchester, who has devoted much time to the study 
of sanitary measures and vital statistics, says that " the 
frame and general appearance of a considerable portion of 
the inhabitants of large towns show that they are becoming 
a degenerate race, and that the state of things would be 
worse if it were not for the migration of healthy persons to 
them from the coimtry." The chief cause of this excessive 
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mortality in large towns is the want of a sufficient supply of 
fresh air. When persons breathe impure air, the blood 
cannot be purified. All the organs of the body are formed 
from the materials of this vital fluids and the healthy dis- 
charge of those functions depends upon its being in a pure 
state. 

Dr. Morgan has truly said, that in order to prevent the 
great evils which exist in our large manufacturing towns, it 
will be necessary that manufactures should be carried on 
more in the open air in the country. If this were done, there 
are facts to show that a great change would take place for the 
better. In the Yale of Todmorden, which is a manufactur- 
ing district, the people have breathing-room, the factories 
and the workshops not being placed in the centre of a dense 
population, and the death-rate, on an average of ten years, 
according to the reports of the Registrar-General, has been 
20 per 1000, which is the same as in the agricultural counties 
of England. These facts show that a great sacrifice of human 
life is not necessary for the carrying on of manufactures, — 

"To gorge a few with trade's precarious prize, 
We banish rural life and breathe unwholesome skies." — Campbell. 

No national wealth, however great, can be a compensation 
for the destruction of the health and moral well-being of 
those who produce it; human life is not desirable without 
these blessings. Lord Stanley truly says, in the address we 
have before quoted, that "the knowledge which wards off 
preventible disease from the naturally healthy, which brings 
the artificial life of almost all ranks of this country into 
at least proximate harmony with the requirements of our 
physical constitution, is one which may be and ought to be 
in some measure possessed by every educated person.'' He 
also says : " The principle that no man has a right to use his 
private property so as to create a public injury — that, in 
other words, the fear of pestilence is a sufficient cause for 
legal interference with even private and domestic arrange- 
ments — ^is by our law, and indeed by the common sense of 
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mankind, abundantly recognised." Christians will not only- 
have regard to the health of those they employ, but they 
will as far as possible avoid causing them to be placed in 
circumstances which may subject them to the influence of a 
moral pestilence. Aristotle, without the light of revelation, 
said : " If we cultivate commerce, it must be for accommoda- 
tion only. It must be limited to the supply of our wants, 
without endangering the purity of our domestic manners." 
(" Politics," Book IV.) 

We do not ignore the religious and philanthropic efibrts 
which are in operation to mitigate the evils existing amongst 
our manufacturing population, for without these Christian 
labours the state of things would be much worse. We are wisely 
taught daily to pray that we may not be led into temptation, 
but be delivered from evil. Moral and religious instruc- 
tion given to men placed in vitiating circumstances is like 
sowing good seed by the way-side on stony ground, and 
amongst thorns. 

All who have a due regard for the welfare of their fellow- 
creatures will seriously consider the efiects of circumstances 
in the formation of character. The philanthropic poet truly 
says : — 

** Our life is turned 
Out of her course, wherever Man is made, 
An ofifering, or a sacrifice, a tool 
Or imi)lement, a passive Thing employed 
As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 
Of common right or interest in the end ; 
Used or abused, as selfishness may prompt. 
Say what can follow for a rational Soul 
Perverted thus, but weakness in all good 
And strength in evil ?" — Wordsworth. 

If any part of the rural population of our country cannot 
find employment without exposing themselves and their 
families to the life-destroying, vitiating influences of our 
large towns, they would do well to emigrate, and go where 
they can obey the command to increase and multiply and 
replenish the earth, rather than stay at home and replenish 
our cemeteries by the early death of themselves and their 

M 
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children. It is a Christian and patriotic act in these cases to 
encourage and assist them to emigrate, and we believe public 
•money could not be better employed. There is no country 
which possesses equal means to prevent any evils caused by a 
redundant population. If we use these means, we may 
exclaim — - 

** A vaunt, the fear 
Of numbers crowded on their native soil, 
To the prevention of all healthful growth 
Through mutual injury." — Wordsworth." 

The land being possessed and held by a few not only 
creates degraded rural and artisan classes, but also another 
large degraded class, by causing the wealth derived from the 
land to be spent in large towns. When men join house to 
house, and lay field to field, that they may be placed alone in 
the midst of the earth, they form habits and tastes which 
separate them from their neighbours, so that they have 
no equals with whom they can associate. The consequence 
is, that they congregdte together in large towns, where they 
spend their wealth derived from the land in vain display. 
The humble orders, as a necessary consequence, flock to the 
places where the wealth is spent to seek employment, and 
a large portion of them have to live in closely-built and 
crowded habitations, and are exposed to a variety of vitiating 
influences destructive to their health and moral well-being. 
We may add, that in large towns the salutary check of 
public opinion which restrains men from vicious actions is 
lost. It has been shown that, as a general rule, not only 
mortality, but crime, is increased in proportion to the crowding 
together of human beings ; for vice is infectious as well as 
disease. 

We may form a pretty correct idea of the unhealthy 
habitations of the humble classes in London from what is 
stated of them in the wealthy and fashionable parish of 
St. George's, Hanover-square. A few years ago, " on a house- 
to-house visitation at the instance of Lord Sandon, out of 
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1,465 families of the working-classes whicli this parish con- 
tained, no fewer than 929 — considerably more than one-half — 
were living in a single room/' It may be said of persons 
living in such habitations that they have 

** Left but life and breathing room, 
The hunger and the hope of life to feel." 

The physical and moral evils which must attend such a state 
of things is horrible to contemplate. These wretched abodes 
of the poor in London are not fit to live in or to die in. The 
Registrar-General, in one of his late annual reports, states 
that *' about one in six of the inhabitants of the metropolis 
dies in the public institutions, and nearly one in eleven in 
the workhouses." If we deduct the number of persons 
belonging to the middle and higher classes who die sur- 
rounded by their families at home, we may form a toler- 
ably correct idea of the condition of the humble orders in 
London. 

We shall form a very erroneous opinion of the circum- 
stances in which these classes are placed in respect to their 
health by the death-rate per thousand in the metropolis. It 
would be very much higher if it were not for the immense 
number of healthy persons migrating to it from the country. 
The census of 1851 showed that, " of persons of the age of 
20 and upwards, 645,000 were born in London, and 588,000 
were bom in other parts of the kingdom. About one in 
every ten persons bom in Devon and Wilts wore in London." 
We must also remember that there is a considerable number 
living in comfortable circumstances in wide streets, open 
squares, and in the suburbs, extending down to Lewisham. 

The mortality in the metropolis is very excessive compared 
with that in the coimtry districts of England, in spite of the 
immense number of healthy persons migrating to it, and also 
of the number of persons living in comfortable circumstances 
in London and its suburbs. The reports of the Registrar- 
General state that the death-rate in the metropolis, founded 
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upon the average of 10 years, is 24 per 1,000, whilst that in 
the agricultural county of Hertford, adjoining Middlesex, is 
only 19 per 1,000. If the death-rate in London was the 
same as in Hertfordshire, there would be about 16,000 fewer 
deaths annually in the metropolis. 

The mortality which occurs in our large manufacturing 
towns is very excessive ; but we question, all things being 
considered, whether there is not at the least as unhealthy a 
state of things in the metropolis as in these towns. There is 
a far greater proportion of the working classes in the more 
strictly manufacturing towns than in the metropolis, and it is 
amongst these that the mortality is the greatest, especially 
amongst the children, owing partly to the mothers working 
in the mills. It must also be remembered that, in general, 
a more healthy class migrate to the metropolis than to the 
manufacturing towns. We fully participate in the sentiments 
expressed by Mr. Kay in his work on the " Social Condition 
of the People in England and Europe,'* which we have before 
referred to. This gentleman, when speaking of the laws 
relating to the land, which cause it to be in the hands 
of a few, says : " I know not what others may think, but 
to me it is a sad and grievous spectacle to see the enor- 
mous amount of vice and degraded misery which our towns 
exhibit, and then to think that we are doing all we can to 
foster and stimulate the growth and extension of this state 
of things, by that system of laws which drive so many of 
the peasants of both England and Ireland to the towns, 
and increase the already vast mass of misery by so doing. 
Greater evils never threatened civilization and religion than 
the great cities which have been springing into existence 
within the last one hundred years. If we would promote 
civilization and religion, and the morality and happiness of 
the people, we must reform our towns ; and one great 
step towards that end will be, to do away with those causes 
which drive so many of our agricultural population into 
them." 
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Southey, in his work on "The Progress and Prospects 
of Society," says : " Alas ! that so many are born in sin 
and the children of wrath is the consequence of human 
misgovemment, not of Divine appointment. I know not 
any consideration more mournful than that there should be 
whole classes in civilized society whom all circumstances 
tend inevitably to degrade both in their moral and physical 
nature.'* 

There is one important question which we must now con- 
sider. Do all classes in our country possess those social rights 
and liberties which it was the object of the political institu- 
tions of the Bible to secure to God's chosen people P Every- 
one will admit that Englishmen enjoy liberties which they 
have just r.eason to glory in. They have perfect personal 
and mental liberty, freedom of speech and of the press, and 
are allowed to congregate together to discuss public matters. 
They have municipal institutions to regulate their own local 
affairs, and laws for the relief of the destitute poor. All 
these are in accordance with the spirit of the Mosaic institu- 
tions. Englishmen, without doubt, possess many good laws 
which protect them from many kinds of injustice and oppres- 
sion to which they were formerly subjected; but it ought to 
be remembered that the rights and liberties they enjoy have 
been struggled for, and bled for. The great benefits they 
have conferred upon them utter a loud voice, saying, " Speak 
to the children of Israel, that they go forward." 

There is no country in Europe which possesses anything 
like equal means for the production of wealth as England 
does. England has a temperate climate, and its physical 
geography makes it naturally one of the most healthy 
countries in the world. It has a fertile soil, and abounds in 
mineral wealth, and possesses great advantages for carrying 
on manufactures and commerce, which multiply and cheapen 
the necessaries and the comforts of life. 

It has been stated on good authority that the power 
of machinery in our country is equal to some himdred 
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milKon pair of hands. It may be truly said of England, that 
she is 

** Pregnant with stores that India's mines might envy, 
The accumulated wealth of toiling ages." 

Aristotle says : " Every political society forms, it is plain, 
a sort of community, or partnership, instituted for the benefit 
of the partners." If every class does not duly participate in 
the prosperity of this partnership in a way conducive to their 
social well-being, we may conclude that there is something 
wrong in its management. There are plain facts to show 
that a large portion of the working classes, whose labours are 
necessary for the production of wealth, are far from being in 
that satisfactory social state which obedience to the teaching 
of the weighty matters of the Law would secure to them. We 
have seen from what great physical and moral evils a large por- 
tion of the working classes in our large towns are suffering. 
There is also a large portion of our rural population placed in 
degrading circumstances, caused by the laws of England rela- 
ting to the land preventing that equitable distribution which 
it was the object of the Mosaic laws to secure for the Jews. 

The social state of our rural population has been moulded 
more in accordance with the principles of our Norman con- 
querors than with those laid down in the Bible. The 
Normans, who got possession of the northern parts of France, 
belonged to the Scandinavian race. " In their own country 
it was the custom for the younger sons of the royal house to 
be sent to seek their fortunes on the ocean, while the eldest 
was kept at home to inherit his ancestral throne. Piracy 
was the common resource of all the best families among the 
Scandinavian nations ; and the sea was regarded as a field 
where a bold adventurer might rear for himself a fabric 
both of wealth and dominion almost as stable as could be 
founded on the land." This race turned their adventurous 
spirit and plundering propensities to the land. After they 
had conquered Normandy, and were converted to a pro- 
fession of Christianity, they came to England, praying, 
fighting, and seizing upon the lands of this country, and 
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treating the people they plundered in an oppressive and 
cruel manner. They built large castles for themselves, and 
lived in grandeur amidst the miserable abodes and social 
degradation of those they had conquered. They displayed 
great anxiety for the preservation of the game on their 
estates, but showed no regard for the rights of the human 
beings who cultivated them. The object of their pride and 
ambition was to acquire territorial influence, to aggrandize 
themselves and their families. " Their inward thought was 
that their houses would endure for ever, and their dwelling- 
places to all generations. They called their lands after their 
own names. Nevertheless, man being in honour abideth 
not ; he is like the beasts that perish. This, their way, is 
their folly, yet their posterity approve their sayings.'* 

It has been truly said that our Norman rulers caused pride 
to strike its roots deep in our land. They displayed remark- 
able zeal for the building of churches out of the wealth they 
got from the people ; but religion was taught in them so as 
to make it subservient to their worldly interest and ambition. 
It will be admitted that some of them were not without a 
conscience or feelings of humanity, for they left a consider- 
able portion of their ill-acquired wealth for the support 
of religion, and for objects of charity. The property so 
bequeathed was seized upon at the Reformation by men who 
prided themselves on being the descendants or representatives 
of our Norman nobility, and they appropriated it to their 
own private use, expressing at the same time their abhorrence 
of corruption. Sir Archibald Alison says : " Almost all the 
social evils under which Great Britain is now labouring may 
be traced to the fatal and most iniquitous spoliation by the 
temporal nobility, under the mask of religion, of the patri- 
mony of the poor on the occasion of the Reformation. But 
for that robbery the State would have been possessed of lands 
amply sufficient to have extended its religious instruction for 
any possible increase of the people, to have superseded the 
necessity of any assessment for parochial relief or general 
instruction, and to have provided, without burdening any 
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one, for the whole spiritual and temporal wants of the 
community." 

If the social state of the people of our isles had been 
moulded by laws which were in accordance with the spirit 
of the Mosaic political institutions, it would have resembled 
that of the Swiss ; but as we possess far superior advantages 
for the production of wealth, all classes in our country would 
have been in a superior condition to the people of Switzer- 
land. The agrarian laws of our country are the result of 
class legislation, and are directly opposed to those of the 
Bible, by allowing the land to accumulate in the hands of a 
few. The consequence has been, that the great majority of 
the cultivators of the soil have been placed in such a 
degraded state that they are considered by those who possess 
power over them as so poor and ignorant as not to be fit to 
have a voice in making the laws which fix their destiny. 

The efiects of class legislation in causing a monopolization 
of the land reminds us of what Lord Bacon says of usury. 
" Usury (he says) bringeth the treasures of the realm into a 
few hands, for the usurers being at certainties, and others at 
uncertainties, in the end most of the money gets into the 
box/' The late Dr. Arnold thought, if it were not for our 
manufactures and commerce, our rural population would be 
little better than serfs to a territorial aristocracy. It must 
be admitted that where the wages of the agricultural 
labourers (which constitute a great majority of our rural 
population) are not raised by manufactures and commerce, it 
would not be possible to cultivate the land in a cheaper way 
by personal slaves. 

There are painful facts to show that a very large portion 
of the agricultural labourers of England are in a social state 
injurious to their physical and moral well-being. It is true 
that they breathe pure air (at least in the day time, when 
working in the fields), which is of such vital importance to 
health ; yet still there exists an excessive mortality amongst 
them and their families. This must be chiefly owing to 
their not having a supply of nourishing food sufficient for 
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hard-working men, and not being clothed and lodged in a 
way conducive to their health. 

Some years ago, the Poor-Law Commissioners' Secretary 
gave a report, showing the average age at death amongst 
the different classes of the community in different parts of 
England, founded on the deaths occurring in families in 
persons of all ages. This report states that the average 
duration of life of farmers and their families in Wiltshire is 
forty-eight years, whilst that of Wiltshire agricultural 
labourers and their families is thirty-three years. In Rut- 
land, where this class is in better circumstances, it is thirty- 
eight years. We have no doubt that the report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners* Secretary is founded on the reports of 
the deaths given to the Registrar-General, in which are 
stated the age, rank of life, and employment of the deceased. 

There are abundant facts given by assistant poor-law com- 
missioners, clergymen, and medical men, to show that a large 
number of the cottages of the agricultural labourers are not 
only in a bad sanitary condition, but also that the way they are 
lodged is opposed to decency. Mr. Austen, an assistant poor- 
law commissioner, when reporting on the condition of the 
peasants' cottages in the counties of Wilts, Dorset, Devon, 
and Somerset, says : " The want of sufficient accommodation 
seems imiversal. Cottages have only two rooms, with very rare 
exceptions, and a great many of them have only one." The 
consequence is, that it is very often extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to divide a family so that grown-up persons of 
different sexes, brothers and sisters, fathers and daughters, 
do not sleep in the same room. Mr. Austen adds, that " the 
sleeping of young men and young women in the same room, 
in beds almost touching each other, must have the effect of 
breaking down the great barrier between the sexes, the 
sense of modesty and decency on the part of women, and 
respect for the other sex on the part of men. In the 
villages where the cottages are the most crowded, there 
are the greatest number of illegitimate children, and also 
the greatest depravity of manners generally." A late 
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Government inquiry — made^ we believe, at the instigation 
of the patriotic Mr. ViUiers — showed that in many of the 
agricultural parishes in England, though the population 
had increased, the number of cottages had diminished. A 
distinguished county member, and a leader of the squire- 
archy in the House of Commons, said that if cottages were 
built it would encourage young men to marry. In this state 
of things, there are persons who complain of the immorality 
of the agricultural labourers, whilst both sexes of all ages are 
often compelled to be crowded together in one sleeping-room. 
There is something painful in reflecting on the condition 
of the English agricultural labourers, constituting a great 
majority of the cultivators of the land. They are, to use the 
language of the late lamented Mr. Cobden, " divorced from 
the soil." They are bom and brought up in social degrada- 
tion, and considered only fit to be political slaves. As mere 
hirelings, they spend their days without any reasonable hope 
of elevating themselves in their rank of life. They are often 
under the power of men who show but little fellow-feeling for 
them, and who estimate their wants by a very different 
standard from that by which they estimate their own. What 
thev usuallv receive for their labour does not enable them, 
after they have maintained themselves and their families, to 
make any provision for old age, to mitigate its evils, and to 
smooth their passage to the grave. "When they have worked 
hard, and fared simply, and are no longer fit instruments for 
the production of wealth, though they may, by the results 
of their labour, have enabled others to live in ease and 
luxury, they are often considered as burdens to society. As 
many of them have no friends able to assist them, the 
small pittance of parish relief offered to them, to prevent 
their perishing from want, compels them to be separated 
from their friends and neighbours, and to be confined in a 
union workhouse, often situated far from the place where 
they have long lived. There, amongst strangers, they end 
their days, and are then conveyed to their " long home,^' 
** where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
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at rest. There the prisoners rest together, and hear not the 
voice of the oppressor. The small and the great are there, 
and the servant is free from his master." (Job). 

A late writer in the Saturday Review says that other poli- 
tical questions sink into insignificance in comparison with the 
question, How is the condition of the agricultural labourer to 
be improved P We believe that it is indeed a question of such 
great importance as to demand the serious consideration of 
every one who has a voice in electing our legislators. 

In Scotland, where the land is even more monopolized by 
a few than in England, and where a considerable proportion 
of it is cultivated in large farms, many of the agrictulural 
labourers are in a worse social condition than the same class in 
England, although they may have the advantage of being 
better educated. 

The Cornhill Magazine for November, 1864, contained an 
article on " The Scottish Farm Labourer," evidently written 
by some one well acquainted with the condition of the class 
he describes. He says : " Whilst the husbandry of the best 
arable districts of Scotland is almost identical, there are two 
widely difierent modes of management, so far as the husband- 
man himself is concerned. These may be designated the 
family and the anti-family systems, the latter popularly 
known as the ' bothy system.' " What is called the family 
system is far less objectionable than the anti- family, or bothy 
system, which consists in lodging the labourers together in a 
kind of barracks. The family system has a row of cottages 
attached to the farm oflBces. These cottages difier in their 
character, but many, from the description given of them, 
must form a painful contrast with the grand houses of their 
employers and the mansions of the lords of the soil." 

The land is cultivated in a scientific manner, but the 
labourers enjoy a smaller share of the products of their labour 
than the majority of the late negro slaves of America when 
cultivating their masters' cotton-fields. The writer in the 
Cornhill Magazine says, when speaking of Scotch labourers 
under the family system : "The provisions lately supplied to the 
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unemployed artizans in Lancashire during the cotton famine 
would appear almost fabulous luxuries to the Scottish hind. 
Beef and mutton never appear at his table, save perbaps on 
such great feast days as those of the New Year and Auld 
Handsel Monday. Beer the ploughman never thinks of buy- 
ing, but tobacco is indulged in almost universally. Their 
food during harvest consists of porridge and milk morning 
and evening, whilst for dinner the reapers receive a loaf of 
bread weighing one pound and a bottle of light beer costing 
three-halfpence." Their wages are chiefly paid in kind, and 
they have little money at their command. This being the 
case may tend to prevent their spending their wages in 
public-houses. They are furnished with means to keep a cow 
and a pig, which has a very beneficial efiect, but, as the cost 
of their keep forms part of their wages, it does not add to 
their incomes. 

The good effects of education and religious training are 
shown in the sacrifices the Scotch agricultural labourers make 
in order to dress decently, especially on Sundays; but the 
circumstances in which they are placed cause them to suffer 
from many physical and moral evils. The author we have 
quoted says : " In spite of a regular and temperate life, old 
age arrives early ; ill-health, misfortune, or misconduct, hunt 
a considerable number of them down. They are driven from 
their fields into towns, where they inevitably become paupers, 
and the earth is finally shovelled over them at the expense of 
the ratepayers." He also says : " Women are very largely 
employed as agricultural labourers in Scotland ; indeed, with- 
out their comparatively cheap labour, it would be impossible 
for the farmers to pay existing rents. On most farms they 
outnumber the male labourers, and on some farms they are 
twice as numerous. Their wages average from tenpence to 
thirteenpence a day." The employment of females "to so 
great an extent as agricultural labourers may partly account 
for the statement of the Registrar-General for Scotland, that 
there are more illegitimate births in the agricultural than in 
the manufacturing districts of Scotland. 
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The anti-family or bothy system is very comimon in many 
parts of Scotland. It is the result of cultivating the land in 
large farms. When the products of agriculture became dear 
during the great French war, farming became a profitable 
and fashionable employment. As the land in Scotland be- 
longs to a few great proprietors, it was an easy matter for 
them to do away with the small farmers, and let their estates 
in large holdings to wealthy persons. Many of the landlords, 
although the rent of their estates was greatly increased, ob- 
jected to build cottages for the labourers required to cultivate 
them. It was thought to be the cheapest way to lodge them 
in " bothies." " As regards the bothy itself, it is to be seen 
in every variety. It is sometimes a foul and wretched out- 
house, sometimes a clean, comfortable, and well-constructed 
building. The worst part of the bothy system is, that it 
exists apart from marital and family ties. It has introduced 
into the heart of an ancient kingdom the rude life of a back- 
woodsman. There are parishes without a single cottage con- 
taining a married labourer. In Forfarshire, from sixty to 
seventy per cent, of the ploughmen live in bothies. In all 
bothies the men cook their own food. Far the greater num- 
ber of bothymen are left wholly uncared for. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that the kindly feelings which master and 
servant reciprocate in cottage counties, the growth of many 
years of intercourse, are utterly unknown where the bothy 
system prevails. The majority of bothymen become the 
Bohemians of agriculture, rough in their manners, and reck- 
less of their lives. Their lives are shortened by bad food, 
irregular living, and discomforts of many kinds, particularly 
by the habit of sitting in wet clothes ; and it is a fact that no 
part of the rural community disappear so rapidly as the 
unfortunate bothymen/* 

The same author says that "formerly the Scottish pro- 
prietor was content with a moderate rent, and the farmers 
took from time to time renewed leases of his farm, which 
generally descended from father to son. Easy-going and 
tolerably well off, he seldem changed his servants, and they 
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seldom wished to change their master. Poor-rates were 
comparatively unknown. There might be pride, and there 
might be poverty, but the result was — there were few paupers. 
High farming now flourishes ; but the bonds which unite 
the various ranks of agricidturists are severed. The squire 
comes home from county meetings, and bemoans the fallen 
state of the Scottish peasantry as indicated by the ever- 
increasing poor-rate, and declares that Scotchmen are losing 
their family afiections as well as their self-respect." Well 
might a writer in Blackwood's Magazine, a few years ago, 
when speaking of the serious changes for the worse which 
had taken place amongst the rural population of Scotland, 
say, "A Juggernaut civilization is crushing them beneath 
the wheels of its onward course." If the land had been as 
widely distributed in Scotland as it is in Switzerland, the 
mass of the rural population of that country would have been 
as independent and in as good a social state as the Roman 
Catholic peasant-proprietors of the canton of Fribourg. We 
do not know whether the land in the canton of Fribourg is 
in as high a state of cultivation as the large farms of Scot- 
land, but it is very plain from the facts we have given that 
the peasant-proprietors of that canton have a more equitable 
share of the products of their labour than the cultivators of 
the large farms of Scotland, and are in a far superior social 
condition. 

It is surprising that, in a country which has produced such 
authors as David Hume, Lord Kaimes, and Adam Smith, 
the present laws relating to the land should be tolerated. 
Though the authors we have named may have been sceptics 
in religion, yet the principles they advocated respecting the 
land are far more just and more in accordance with the 
teachings of the Bible than the agrarian laws of Scotland. 

It is instructive to know the opinions of intelligent 
foreigners on the social efiFects of the laws of England and 
Scotland relating to the land. We will give those of 
M. Merle D'Aubign^, the author of the " History of the 
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Reformation," expressed in his " Recollections of Germany, 
England, and Scotland in 1848." This author says : " These 
large properties of the nobility, which sometimes entirely 
exclude the small proprietors, produce a melancholy impres- 
sion. When I have been walking in one of those beautiful 
English parks, so fresh and verdant, so dotted with stately 
trees, so charming with the graceful undulations of the soil, 
with their beautiful lakes, I occasionally felt an indescribable 
sadness ; I saw nothing but foliage on foliage ; the only sign 
of life was the cawing of the rooks, necessary inhabitants of 
these velvet glades. Oh, who can restore to me, thought I, 
those smiling habitations, the delightful hamlets, the lovely 
valleys of my own Switzerland ! I gazed anxiously around, 
trying to discover among the trees the appearance of a roof, 
and could I but perceive the slightest trace, I ran forward, 
that I might see some peasant man or woman, some symptom 
of life. This is still more striking in Scotland. You may 
travel for miles through the Highlands without meeting 
other inhabitant than thousands of sheep feeding in solitude. 
* Were I in Switzerland,' said I to myself, ' these hillsides 
would be divided among many small owners ; here would be a 
farm, there a chalet, and everywhere the animation of a free 
people.' Yet there are some exceptions. When I drew near 
the charming sight at the extremity of Loch Tay, close by 
the romantic Kenmore, on which rises the stately palace of 
the Breadalbanes, I was delighted to find the country dotted 
with pretty cottages covered with roses, and to see healthy, 
ruddy children playing before their smiling homes. It was 
like an oasis created bv the benevolence of a Christian lord. 
But in general there is a desert. It is not long since, instead 
of the system of small farms, the landlords have substituted 
large ones ; and the unfortunate small farmers, finding them- 
selves outbid, have been obliged to forsake their beloved 
mountains and to emigrate, or to throw themselves into the 
ever-open and ever-devouring gulf of the manufacturing 
towns of England and Scotland. 
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It often happens that one lord is sole proprietor of a whole 
county, from one sea to another, and he (which has often 
happened within these few years) refuses the Christians who 
inhabit his estate a site of thirty feet square upon which 
they may worship God. It would be a glorious task for the 
statesmen who preside over the destiny of Britain, and whom 
no difBculties can deter, to seek some legal means of estab- 
lishing small proprietors in Scotland, and delivering the 
country from the oppression of a few lairds." 

There are few countries which furnish such strong facts to 
show the evils of the land being owned by a few as Ireland 
does, because it is attended with the additional evil of a con- 
siderable portion of the wealth derived from the land being 
spent out of the country. 

It has been the practice for many generations of many of 
the large landed proprietors in Ireland to be absentees from 
their estates. This constant draining of the wealth of the 
country has caused it to become impoverished, especially in 
those parts where there are not manufactures and commerce 
to counteract the impoverishing tendency of absenteeism. It 
causes the sources of acquisition to be dried up, and prevents 
the development of a flourishing middle class, and also the 
creation of many domestic trades. The demand for labour 
caused by the expenditure of wealth is lessened, and conse- 
quently its remuneration is less. The products of the land 
are also lessened in value for want of a class in the country 
to purchase them. A large portion of the products of the 
land are obliged to be exported to get money to pay the rent 
to absentee landlords. At the same time the mass of the 
people are ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-lodged. This state of 
things reminds us of what Lord Bacon says, that " above all 
things, good policy is to be used, that the treasures and money 
in a State be not gathered into a few hands." The popula- 
tion of Ireland in these circumstances mourn, instead of 
rejoicing, as the Scriptures say the people do when the 
righteous are in authority. There is one thing in Ireland 
which, in our opinion, greatly mitigates the evils from which 
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the people are suflfering. There are but very few peasant- 
proprietors in Ireland, yet there are many small holders of 
land ; though many of them are far from being in a desirable 
state, owing to the causes we have named, yet they enjoy a 
more equitable share of the products of their labours than 
if they were mere hirelings. It is stated that in Ireland 
there are 400,000 holders of land from five acres and upwards. 
Mr. Caird, in a speech in Parliament on the tenant right of 
Ireland, maintained from personal knowledge (for he had 
examined hundreds of such farmers in Ireland) that those 
cultivating with their own hands and that of their families 
from five to fifty acres of good fertile land were in a far more 
comfortable and prosperous condition than the agricultural 
labourers of England. We believe that there is not a small 
farmer in Ireland who is moderately rented that would not 
strongly object to change circumstances with an agricul- 
tural labourer in England. This, we think, ought to decide 
the question; though there are some legislators who think 
they know what is for the interest of the small farmers 
better than they know themselves, and would sweep them 
oflf the land. Mr. Caird says that " statistical returns show 
that the yield of com in Ireland is fully equal to that in 
England." The small farmers in Ireland, under these disad- 
vantageous circumstances, have, as a rule, paid their rents 
— often high ones — and lived upon the land they held, though 
it may be in a humble way. We believe that scientific 
farmers would not be able to do much better. 

If Ireland was not suffering from the evils we have named, 
we cannot see the reason why the small holders of land in 
Ireland would not be in as good a social condition as the 
small holders of land in Belgium ; or if they were owners of 
the land they cultivate, in as prosperous and comfortable a 
state as the peasant-proprietors of the Catholic cantoa of 
Fribourg. 

We must not be imderstood as denying that there may 
be many instances of Irishmen clinging injudiciously to 
their small holdings as the sole means of gaining a liveli- 

N 
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hood. We do not wonder that this should be the case 
when they see the helpless, degraded position of those who 
are mere hirelings. It would be probably for the welfare 
of some of these small holders to be content with sufficient 
land to enable them to keep a cow and a pig as a supple- 
ment to their wages. 

Experience has clearly shown that emigration is an im- 
portant remedy for the evils of Ireland, under the circum- 
stances in which she is placed. Though the Channel Islands 
may be far more densely popidated than Ireland is, and the 
majority of the people in them live in comfort, yet this 
cannot be expected to be the case in Ireland, for as Aristotle 
observes, "Under a faulty distribution of property, an increase 
of population is an augmentation of misery." ("Politics," 
Book II.) 

The people of Great Britain and Ireland have not only 
been deprived of the benefits produced by an equitable 
distribution of the land, which it was the object of the 
agrarian laws of the Bible to secure, but they have not 
enjoyed the blessings of an economical Government, which 
the Mosaic law required. The law forbad even a king 
" greatly to multiply money unto himself," and " his heart 
was not to be lifted up above his brethren." Under the 
government of Samuel, who was divinely appointed to 
administer the laws, the people had no standing armies to 
support, living on the labours of the people. There were 
no sinecures, nor persons receiving large pensions after 
retiring from holding lucrative offices; neither were the 
wages of the working-classes mortgaged to pay the interest 
of a national debt, contracted for carrying on foreign wars. 
Previous to the year 1688, there were no standing armies 
in England, and no funded debt. Since that time immense 
sums of money have been raised from the people for carrying 
on foreign wars, of which the Government have had the 
disposal. 

Professor Wayland, D.D., in his "Elements of Political 
Economy," says: "By careful and elaborate inquiry, it has 
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been calculated that from the Revolution of 1688 to the 
close of the Continental war of 1815, England has expended 
in her diflferent wars the monstrous sum of more than two 
thousand millions of pounds sterling. That there may be 
no mistake, we subjoin the particulars : — 

War of the Revolution against Louis XIV. £36,000,000 
War of the Spanish Succession, under 

Queen Anne 62,000,000 

The War about the Succession to the 

Austrian Crown, under George II. . • 52,000,000 
The Eleven Years' War, under George II. 

and George III 121,000,000 

The American War 136,000,000 

The great French War 1,623,000,000 



£2,030,000,000 



99 



The Saturday/ Review, a few years ago, when speaking of 
the social state of England, and of the heavy taxes the 
people have to bear, said : " We are all heavily taxed, and 
how was this immense burden of taxation incurred ? It 
was incurred by the recklessness of a landlord Parliament, 
which chose to protect itself, not by good government and 
political justice, but by a ruinous war against the threaten- 
ings of the French Revolution, which good government and 
political justice would have made idle threatenings. Catholic 
Emancipation, Parliamentary Reform, a pure administration, 
and merciful laws, would have guarded England from all 
dangers of invasion ; but a waste of blood and money unequalled 
in history was required to guard the oppressive privileges of 
a dominant caste against the spread of democratical opinions. 
Those who laid such burdens on the people did not them- 
selves bear their fair share. They got back by high rents, 
while the war lasted, the greater part of what they paid in 
taxation." The writer goes on to say: "It is hard to be 
crushed by debts you did not contract. The people, at all 

N 2 
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events, are not to suflfer from the consequences of wars and 
other extravagances in which they had no earthly interest, 
voice, or share." 

If it had not been for the steam-engine and spinning- 
jenny, England could not have borne the extravagant 
expenses of the great French War. Mr. Porter, in his 
work on " The Progress of the Nation," says : " It has 
been a common assertion with a very powerful class of the 
community, that the extraordinary efforts made for carrying 
on the French war, were principally, if not entirely, made 
at the expense of the proprietors of the soil. This position 
can only be rendered tenable by showing that the condition 
of those proprietors during the war was one of privation 
and sacrifice ; whereas it is notorious that the direct contrary 
of such a state of things was experienced, that through the 
enhanced prices of all kinds of agricultural produce, rents 
were more than doubled, and that the landlords were thence 
enabled to assume a scale of expensive living, to continue 
which, after the return of a more natural order of things, 
they have had recourse to restrictions upon the importation 
of food, which have been felt to be an injury to all other 
classes, although they may not have been equally successful 
in perpetuating high rents and prices." 

It appears plain that, as a general rule, the landlords 
received far more monev from the increase of their rents 
during the war than they paid in increase of taxation, but 
the labouring classes were taxed to a fearfully oppressive 
extent. There were many humble cultivators of the land 
in our isles who, during the war, could get little more than 
potatoes and salt for their dinniBr, and were obliged to pay 
sixpence for the same quantity of salt that, now the tax is 
taken off, they can get for a penny. When the people were 
considered so ► ignorant as to be incapable of judging what 
was just in legislation, they were compelled to pay sixpence 
for a newspaper, which they can have for a penny, now that 
there are no restrictions on the diffusion of knowledge. 

We could give many other instances of oppressive taxa- 
tion during the war, but these must suffice. If the lavish 
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expenditure during the great Frencli War was bygone in its 
effects, it would still furnish an important lesson for legis- 
lators ; but unfortunately this is not the case, for the people 
are still suffering from the debt then contracted. At ihe 
present time the taxation per head in this country, including 
men, women, and children, is more than £2 5s. Every 
district or town containing a population of 20,000, paying 
an average share of the taxes, cannot contribute less than 
£45,000 annually. As above half the revenue is raised on 
excise and customs, and the working classes are far more 
numerous than all the others put together, they must pay 
more than half the taxes raised from these sources, unless their 
superiors are very extravagant and intemperate. We may, 
then, reasonably conclude that the working classes in a dis- 
trict containing 20,000 inhabitants cannot pay less annually 
than £12,000 or £15,000 in Government taxes. 

The spending and circulating of £45,000 annually amongst 
those who produce it must have a very different effect on their 
condition from that of spending it at a distance from them, in 
the support of unproductive classes. 

If the national debt had been a matter of necessity, and if 
our landlord rulers had borne a fair share of the burden of 
war taxation, it still appears to us unjust to compel the work- 
ing classes to pay the amount of taxation they do at present, 
in order to pay the interest of a debt contracted for carrying 
on a war in which they had no earthly interest. The chief 
necessary expenses of government are for the defence of pro- 
perty. The cost of protecting men's lives and persons, inde- 
pendently of any attack on property, is comparatively trifling. 
Common justice requires that every man should pay taxes in 
proportion to what he has to protect. It would be considered 
unjust for a manufacturer or merchant to compel those he 
employed to pay for watchmen to protect his mill or ware- 
house, on the plea that the wealth he had accumulated enabled 
him to furnish them with employment. 

The taxes on the working classes ought to be very trifling, 
when they get no more by the sweat of their brows than 
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personal slaves would require to make them fit instruments 
for the production of wealth ; all the rest of the products 
of their labour going for the enjoyment of others. Men 
in such circumstances bear their full share of the burdens 
of their country without being taxed- When the working 
classes get no more than is necessary to make them efficient 
instruments of labour, it seems to us unjust to tax any of 
the articles which they consume at a higher rate than the 
incomes fix)m the property of the rich, who do not con- 
tribute anything to the wealth of the country by their 
labour. 

It may be said that most of the articles consumed by the 
working classes which are so enormously taxed are luxuries, 
and that they can do without them. This may with equal 
truth be said of the costly luxuries of the rich. Everything 
not necessary for man's physical, moral, and religious well- 
being, may in one sense be considered a luxury. Therefore, 
the incomes from the property of the rich may be viewed as 
means to enable them to indulge in luxuries. Justice requires 
that the little articles of consumption used in common by the 
rich and the poor should not be taxed at a higher rate than 
those costly luxuries of the rich which the poor cannot indulge 
in. Indirect taxation has often been made a powerful means 
of throwing an unjust proportion of the taxation of a country 
on the working classes, and making that of the incomes of 
the rich comparatively trifling. 

When an amount is raised from the working classes by 
indirect taxation, greater than any Government ever did 
or could raise by direct taxation, it is a proof, to our mind, 
that there is injustice. A large number of the humbler 
classes in our country are placed in degrading circum- 
stances, the necessary consequence of which is the creation 
of degraded classes. Sir John Pakington, in an address to 
the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
when urging the importance of the popular education, said : 
" Adverting to our two general feelings of national pri(Je, I 
think there is no better corrective for that feeling than to 
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reflect on the ignorance and intellectual destitution of the 
masses aronnd us» It is in my mind a most humiliating con- 
sideration, that here in England, where we have attained a 
degree of knowledge, of intellectual power, of civilization and 
luxury, which has never been reached before — that in England, 
where we have attained such scientific pre-eminence as to have 
given to the world the wondrous steam-engine and the mira- 
culous telegraph — here in England we are surrounded, it is 
mischievous to deny it — we are surrounded by a portion of 
the population in our town and rural districts steeped in a 
degree of ignorance and intellectual destitution, vice, and 
crime, than which scarcely anything worse could be found in 
an uncivilized land, and the blackness and the shame of which 
are rendered darker and more shameful by the civilization 
which prevails around us. I assure you that I have no wish 
to exaggerate ; I have no desire to make anything appear 
worse than it is." The Conservative statesman whose words 
we have quoted looks to education for the removal of the 
great evils he has named. Everyone must be anxious to see 
the humbler orders educated who is desirous that they should 
be protected from the evils of ignorance, and should acquire 
knowledge to enable them to secure their social rights. 
Though the education received in schools is important, the 
education of circumstances and domestic training is still more 
important in the formation of men^s characters. The residts 
of school education would be unsatisfactory amongst those 
condemned to live in degrading circumstances. Refinement 
of tastes in persons who have not means to gratify them does 
not conduce to their happiness. There is some truth in the 
poetical effusion of the pious Henry Kirke White, when 
applied to persons condemned to live in poverty and degraded 
circumstances — 

** Oh, Ignorance! 
Thou art fallen man's best friend I With thee he speeds 
In frigid apathy along his way, 
And never does the tear of agony 
Burn down the scorching cheek, or the keen steel 
Of wounded feeling penetrate his breast.'* 
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"We have seen that the appointed legislator of God's chosen 
people gave them laws to secure their social rights, and to 
preserve them from degradation. , These laws were a practical 
part of their religion, for their laws were to be *^ holy iinto 
them." 

"We must again repeat that it ought to be considered the 
religious duty of every Christian to support laws which cause 
his fellow-men to be placed in the circumstances most condu- 
cive to their health and moral well-being. It is universally 
acknowledged that pure air is necessary to secure health, the 
greatest of earthly blessings. There are ample facts to make 
it equally plain that for the land to be widely distributed 
amongst the people is highly conducive in every respect to the 
welfare both of the rural and manufacturing population. The 
laws which are the best adapted to secure this must, as we 
before observed, depend upon circumstances. Aristotle says : 
" In some countries there was a law that no individual should 
possess above a certain quantity of land. Some common- 
wealths have enacted that no family should be allowed to part 
with its original lot of land or ancient inheritance ; and a law 
of Oxylus forbids any man to mortgage beyond a certain portion 
of his estate. It is impossible to mistake the spirit of such 
regulations, which, while they prevent one class of men from 
acquiring more than they can themselves cultivate, call forth 
the induslry of the other class by assigning to them lands of 
their own, and therefore giving to them a subject on which 
that industry is always most cheerfully exercised." ("Politics,'' 
Book VIII.) 

There is no doubt that very much might be done by the 
large landed proprietors of our country to elevate the condi- 
tion of the humble cultivators of their estates. They might 
do this without sacrificing any rational pleasure. Aristotle 
says : " It belongs, surely, to the good sense, as well as to the 
liberality of the higher ranks of men, to excite by every 
means in their power the productive labour of their inferiors. 
The example of the wealthy Tarentines is worthy of imita- 
tion, who by communicating many uses of their estates to 
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the people at large, obtained universal good-will, and greatly 
improved their possessions." ("Politics," Book VIII.) 

Though the evils in our country caused by the land being 
in the hands of a few are very great, and will require time 
for their removal, yet there is no doubt that they can be 
immediately mitigated by our wealthy landed proprietors 
imitating the example of these wealthy Tarentines in their 
treatment of the humble cultivators of their estates. One 
way in which this can be accomplished is, by giving to the 
industrious and respectable part of them an opportunity of 
occupying as much land at a moderate rent as will enable 
them to keep a cow and a pig, to aid in supporting themselves 
and their families, in addition- to the wages they receive. 
Milk is an important article of diet to a poor man's family, 
and there is now often great difficulty in procuring it in 
those rural districts of England where the land is occupied 
by large farmers, and the great mass of the agricultural 
population are mere hirelings. 

We have before observed that we have witnessed the highly- 
beneficial effects of the cow-cottage system in a village in 
Lincolnshire, where it has existed to a considerable extent 
for nearly a century. From what we have seen and heard 
of it, we think that every disinterested person who has wit- 
nessed its working will admit with Mr. Arthur Young that 
it cannot be praised too highly. A farmer, who had lived 
for more than seventy years in the parish to which we have 
referred, said that the men occupying the cow-cottages were 
the best of labourers. The paupers were very few, and con- 
sequently the poor rates were very low. As to crime, several 
persons who were natives of the village said they never knew 
or heard of any one being committed to prison for the viola- 
tion of the law, and that they scarcely ever saw a person 
intoxicated ; but we must state that the owner of the parish 
will not allow any public-house to exist in it. 

Aristotle says that " a good statesman, instead of being 
contented with occasionally relieving the wants of the poor, 
will continually strive to better their condition.'' He adds. 
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that " public money should be distributed to the industrious 
and deserving poor, to enable them to purchase and cultivate 
a few acres of land of their own, which is incomparably the 
best use of public money/' (" Politics/* Book VIII.) Though 
it may be considered impracticable in this country to adopt 
the advice of Aristotle, yet it is both practicable and just to 
enact laws to give the industrious and respectable part of 
the cultivators of the soil an opportunity of holding a little 
land at a moderate rent, to enable them to keep a cow and a 
pig as a supplement to their wages. 

No one can object to the cow-cottage system because it will 
lessen the productiveness of the land, for no land is more pro- 
ductive than a poor man's garden, and the grass of a field will 
not grow less because it is grazed by a poor man's cow. We 
cannot conceive that any objections can be brought against 
the cow-cottage system, except the selfish reasons of those 
who wish to keep the agricultural labourers in a servilely 
dependent state. 

The best way of adapting the cow-cottage system will 
depend upon circumstances. In the parish we have alluded 
to, there is a large common field for the cows of the cow- 
cottagers, and each of them has a little meadow land to 
grow fodder for the winter season. When a cottage is 
vacant, the farmers nominate the person whom they consider 
the most deserving, and the landlord appoints him. We 
ought to mention, to the honour of this noble landlord, that 
he lets his land to the cow-cottagers at a rather lower rent 
than to the large farmers. 

If the possession of a certain amount of land in the agricul- 
tural parts of our country was subject to the establishment of 
a cow-cottage on the terms we have named, and all laws of 
primogeniture and entail were repealed, so far as they tended 
to cause the land to be engrossed by a few, we might hope 
that in no great length of time the land would become more 
equitably distributed. Those holding cow-cottages might be 
able to purchase a little land, and be in as happy a state as 
the peasant French proprietor and agricultural labourer with 
whom Mr. Inglis conversed in his travels in France. 
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The people have a perfect rigljt to enact laws which shall 
remedy the evils inflicted on them by the unjust legislation of 
past generations. 

We have seen that Paley, in his "Moral Philosophy," 
maintains that if there be any great inequaUty of property in 
any country, not connected with rules concerning its acqui- 
sition and disposal, by which the object of men's industry 
is made secure and valuable, it ought to be corrected. He also 
says, in his " Natural Theology," that " public laws should 
be so constructed as to favour the distribution of property as 
much as they can." No one can for a moment deny that, 
when the land is widely distributed amongst the people, that 
industry is as much exerted and property as secure and valu- 
able, as when possessed by a few. The plainest facts demon- 
strate that this is the case. 

Paley considered that a graduated property tax was the 
most just tax. This form of taxation might be applied to the 
land, so as to prevent wealthy owners of it willing it in large 
masses, or to induce them to sell it. No one would have 
reason to complain of the injustice of such a graduated tax 
on land, though some might be disposed to do so, who wish 
by laws of their own making to monopolize the gifts of God 
and nature. 

Dr. Arnold, when writing on the state of the working 
classes in the year 1840, says : " Something must be done to 
restrain the enormous acquisition of property in single hands, 
to facilitate its acquisition, and to secure its possession to the 
mass of the community. Small proprietors of land in Norway, 
and in every other country where they have existed, have been 
a source, more or less, of independence, comfort, and virtue." 
He says: " It is the real problem now to keep more than twenty 
millions of human beings in such a state so that, speaking in 
the mass, they shall have sufficient physical comforts and a 
share of political rights, and some degree, at least, of political 
and spiritual instruction. All these are the just portion of 
freemen ; and if we do not think it possible to provide these 
for our people, then let us cease to revile the Greeks, Romans, 
and Americans, and confess that we have slavery amongst us. 
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and that it is an inevitable evil. No ! by God's blessing, it 
is not inevitable, if we look steadily at it. We did not object 
to pay twenty millions to get rid of it in our West Indies ; 
would we not, and ought we not, to pay twice as much, if 
needful, to remove it at home ? " (Dr. Arnold's " Miscellaneous 
Works.") 

It may be said by some persons, that such a state of 
things would be incompatible with the existence of our 
House of Lords in its present state, as it is composed of a 
territorial aristocracy, and forms part of the British Consti- 
tution. We do not think that this reasoning furnishes a 
justification for locking up the land in large masses, so as to 
cause the great majority of the agricultural population to be 
kept in a servilely dependent state. 

Paley, in his " Moral Philosophy," when treating on the 
British Constitution, goes so far as to say : " Was the 
voice of the people always dictated by reflection — did every 
man, or even one man in a hundred, think for himself, or 
actually consider the measure he was about to approve or 
censure — or even were the common people tolerably stedfast 
in the judgment which they formed, I should hold the inter- 
ference of a superior order not only superfluous, but wrong ; 
for when everything is allowed to difference of rank and 
education which the actual state of these advantages deserves, 
that, after all, is the most likely to be right which appears to 
be so to the separate judgment and decision of the great 
majority of the nation ; at least, that is generally right for 
them which is agreeable to their fixed opinions and desires." 

We believe, whatever truth there may be in these opinions 
of Paley, that the great majority of the people in this 
country would be opposed to the doing away with an upper 
house of legislation, or to depriving its present members 
of their hereditary titles or political honours ; and everyone 
will acknowledge that there are amongst our hereditary 
aristocracy men whose talents, public spirit, and Christian 
virtues make them an honour to their country. But this 
is no proof that our House of Lords does not admit of any 
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reform which would be for the benefit of the country. We 
have reformed the throne and the House of Commons, and 
the pattern of our House of Lords did not come down from 
heaven, to make it impious to lay a reforming hand upon 
it in order to adapt it to the great changes which have 
taken place in society. 

Southey, though a Tory in poKtics, says, in his "Collo- 
quies on the Progress of Society " : " The great additions 
which have been made to the peerage during the last half- 
century were a great evil." And he adds: "Indeed this 
modern practice, in whatever light it may be considered, 
must be deemed impolitic." 

There has been a large increase in our territorial aristo- 
cracy, while the quantity of land, by the possession of which 
they maintain their dignity, remains the same. This being 
the case, strength is given to laws which cause the land to 
be in the hands of a few. Hereditary legislators possess 
influence to cause themselves or their families to occupy 
honourable and lucrative offices under Government, to the 
exclusion of others of inferior rank who possess superior 
qualifications. They are, as a body, strong advocates for 
grand armaments and a costly government, which it is their 
interest to support, under our present system of taxation. 
When the land is possessed by peasant-proprietors, or by 
men of moderate estates, it tends to cause the wealth derived 
from the land to be spent where it is produced, and conse- 
quently creates a demand for labour, and increases its remu- 
neration. 

The population of a very large number of our agricultural 
parishes consists chiefly of tenant-farmers and their labourers, 
the only educated person in them possessing geiieral intelli- 
gence being the clergyman, who is generally imported. 
There are, no doubt, many respectable men amongst the 
tenant-farmers, but a large number of them possess little or no 
more intelligence or refined feelings than the labourers they 
employ, though they may be far superior to them in circum- 
stances. It is to the tenant-farmers that the territorial 
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aristocracy delegate their powers over the labourers on their 
estates, and they ought to consider it their duty to see that 
their humble dependents are justly and kindly treated. 

Everyone who is sincerely desirous of promoting, not only 
the social rights and liberties, but also the moral well-being 
of his fellow-men, ought to have the important fact duly 
impressed on his mind, that cases of crime are very far less 
numerous among peasant proprietors and small holders of 
land than amongst agricultural labourers. 

Though we are strong advocates for laws which cause 
peasant-proprietors to abound, we do not believe that it is for 
the good of society that they should exist in a country to tho 
exclusion of landed proprietors possessing more independent 
means. 

Estates of a moderate size strongly tend to prevent the evils 
of absenteeism. Those possessing them cannot generally 
afford to have two establishments, one in the country and 
another in the town. An independent landed proprietor, 
living on his estate, if he has anything like the feelings of a 
Christian gentleman, will be ashamed to have constantly 
presented to his sight the cultivators of his estate suffering 
all the evils of poverty, and in a worse physical condition 
than the horses in his stables. 

There is no doubt that our territorial aristocracy, whether 
they be with or without titles, are, as a body, gentlemen ; but 
a man may be smothered with roses, and the social rights and 
liberties of the people may be swamped, when the makers of 
laws do not follow the advice of Lord Bacon in " taking heed 
lest the nobility and gentry multiply too fast.'* 

Laws causing the land to be possessed by a few are not 
necessary for the existence of an upper house of legislation. 
All the members of our House of Lords do not possess here- 
ditary titles, the bishops being only peers for life. If men 
who have distinguished themselves were made peers for life, 
this would be a strong inducement to men of superior talent 
and patriotic spirit to devote themselves to the service of 
their coimtry, and to aspire to fill important and honourable 
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offices. An attempt was made during the ministry of Lord 
Palmerston to make men who had distinguished themselves 
peers for life. The majority of the House of Lords strongly 
ohjected to such a class of men being introduced amongst 
them. They appeared to think that such members of their 
House would lower its dignity, and weaken its beneficial 
influence. We believe that they greatly erred in forming 
this opinion, for 

" Our hearts ne'er bow but to superior worth, 
Nor ever fail of their allegiance there." — Young. 

If it were not for a flourishing state of manufactures and 
commerce, we might expect that the majority of our agricul- 
tural population would have been in a somewhat similar state 
to that of the rural population in France previous to the great 
revolution in that country, or to the rural population of Ire- 
land at the present time, in those parts where there is but 
little trade to mitigate the evils caused by the monopolization 
of the land. 

We are fully aware of the difficulties attending the 
removal of the evils we have named. Everyone will admit 
that Englishmen generally enjoy many blessings, and that 
a large portion of them possess their foil share of social 
rights, and have perfect political liberty. This was the case 
in the late Slave States of America ; for it was the minority 
which was suffering grpss injustice. There was such a large 
number of persons in the Slave States living in ease, comfort, 
and luxury, that it appeared to them folly for any one to talk 
about any gross injustice existing amongst them. Slavery 
had created a certain kind of social splendour, so as to cause 
the powerful classes, like the Tyrians of old, "to corrupt 
their wisdom by reason of its brightness ; *' for when their 
institutions were founded on cruel injustice, they considered 
them " full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty,'^ though their 
fruits were the creation of a degraded class of free whites, 
and a numerous cruelly-oppressed class of the coloured race, 
who were kept in ignorance of their rights, and tamed to 
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wrongB, a selfish teaching of religion aiding to accomplish 
this object ; and then their oppressors maintained that they 
were contented, and did not wish to possess their freedom. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that no intelligent man, 
much less a Christian, would justify any one having recourse 
to physical force to remove the evils we have named. Any 
such attempts would be worse than folly. It is to moral 
force that the weak must look for the redress of any injustice 
they may suflfer; and there is no moral force equal to the 
practical teaching of the Bible, when didy enforced. Though 
it is true that it was chiefly sceptics in religion who denounced 
the gross injustice uaider which the people of France suffered 
previous to the great revolution, and advocated their rights, 
and that it was by physical force that the people acquired 
the rights which they at present possess, yet it would show 
great ignorance of the practical teachings of the Bible not to 
see that there is everything in them to secure the rights of 
all classes, and to protect them from all kinds of injustice. 
It may be true that physical force may be necessary, in cer- 
tain circumstances in which a people may be placed, to 
redress their wrongs, and to secure their rights; but in 
Christian countries, where perfect mental liberty exists, if 
obedience to the practical teachings of the Bible were 
enforced with a patriotic spirit and zeal like that of Nehe- 
miah, this moral force would be the most effectual means of 
redressing social wrongs. All the horrors of the French 
Revolution would have been prevented if the priests, who 
professed to be instructors in righteousness, instead of 
making religion subservient to the interests of the power- 
ful and ruling classes, had taught the principles of justice 
contained in the Bible in all their fulness; for experience 
corroborates the truth of the promise of the Scriptures, that 
" The work of righteousness shall be peace, and the effects 
of righteousness quietness and assurance for ever." 

It is possible that men may be made twofold more the 
subjects of injustice, when tamed to wrongs by a partial, 
selfish, or perverted teaching of the Bible, than when they 
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are not under the influence of religion so taught, but are 
left to the free exercise of their reason and instinctive hatred 
of oppression. Such men wiU not passively submit to be 
oppressively and cruelly treated, but will seek for oppor- 
tunities to redress their wrongs. 

*' They will reason thus with life : 
If I do lose the^, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools will keep." 

Though the people ought to be instructed in the duties 
which they owe to their lawful rulers, and which they are 
under religious obligations to perform, yet they ought, at the 
same time, to be instructed in the knowledge and under- 
standing of their rights ; and Christian legislators ought to 
consider it a religious duty to see that they possess them. 
We have seen that the divinely-appointed legislator gave 
the people laws, the object of which was to secure their 
social rights, and he required that they should be carefully 
instructed in their laws ; and the command was that they 
should be considered holy to them. We repeat that though 
Christian legislators are not bound to act according to the 
letter of these laws, yet the people have a right to demand 
that they should act according to their spirit, so as to fulfil 
their intentions. 

We have attached importance to the agricultural labourers 
of our country possessing political liberty. We are aware 
that there are advocates of the political rights of the working 
classes who consider that agricultural labourers, who form 
a great majority of the cultivators of the soil, are unfit for 
the exercise of political power. It has been asserted that 
their dependent condition would leave them no choice but 
to vote according to the wish of their employers, and thus 
strengthen the power of the territorial aristocracy. We 
believe that if they were enfranchised, they would not show 
a more dependent spirit than the tenant farmers ; and it 
would lead their superiors, in order to secure their political 
support, to consider their circumstances and just claims, and 

o 
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cause them to be treated in a more generous and kind 
manner. The representation of our agricultural counties 
reminds us of the late Slave States in America. The slave- 
owners claimed political power in proportion to the number 
of slaves they possessed, but they completely ignored the 
rights of these unfortunate beings. When the humble part 
of our rural population are enfranchised and educated, they 
will no doubt act in the spirit of free men, and assert their 
social rights. 

"We shall devote the remaining part of this work to showing 
that the teachings of the other parts of the Bible, including 
those of Christ and his apostles, instead of destroying or 
weakening the judgment and mercy contained in the Mosaic 
institutions, strengthen, enlarge, and perfect them. All the 
teachings of the Bible strongly tend to secure men's rights 
and liberties, and promote their general welfare, so as fully 
to entitle it to be considered the People's Charter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE POPULAR CHARACTER OF THE POETICAL AND 
PROPHETICAL BOOKS OP THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

Peculiarities of Hebrew Poetry — The Psalms — Favourable to Popular 
Rights and Liberties— Job — ^His Regard for the Cause of the Poor— Con- 
trast with the Iliad — The Different Types of Character fostered by 
Homer and the Bible — Alexander the Great and St. Paul — The Prophets 
Models for Christian Ministers— Patriots and Philanthropists — Their 
Exertions in Behalf of the Poor and Oppressed' — Their Protests against 
the Monopoly of Land and Wealth, and against the Vain Display of the 
Rich under the Kings — Their Disinterestedness and Fearlessness— 
Denunciations against Inconsistency in Religious Professors, and a 
Selfish Use of Religion — Slavery amongst the Jews — ^Moral Force — ^The 
Prophets taught Mercy as well as Justice. 

The next most important parts of the Bible after the Penta- 
teuch are its poetical compositions, and the writings of the 
Prophets, on which we shall make some observations to show 
their popular character. 

It is well known what great power poetry has for good or 
for evil on the imagination and feelings, the state of which 
has such great influence in deciding men's actions. Poetry 
may elevate, refine, and humanize the mind,. so as to be the 

''Parent of fairest deeds and purposes sublime ; " 

or it may act as a ** vinum dsBmonium," and excite the evil 
propensities of our nature. There is nothing in the poetry 
of the Bible to corrupt the imagination, nor anything to cause 
men 

" To heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muses' flame." 

o 2 
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The poetry of the Bible is not intended merely to gratify 
the imagination, but to instruct and morally elevate the mind, 
to purify the feelings, to excite admiration of the power, 
the wisdom, and goodness of God, as displayed in creation 
and in what is lovely in His works, to give men a knowledge of 
their duties to God and their neighbour, and to inspire them 
with a love of justice and benevolence, and cause all classes 
to be bound together in the bonds of good- will to each other. 

There is everything in the poetry of the Bible to adapt it 
to all classes of the people in every country. The style of the 
Hebrew poetry is peculiar. If it had been in the rhythm and 
harmony of words, like that of other nations both of ancient 
and modern times, none but the learned in the Hebrew lan- 
guage would have been able to appreciate its beauties. It is 
not in the rhythm and harmony of words, but in the harmony 
of sentiments and similarity of figures ; therefore it may be 
literally translated into the language of every nation, and yet 
retain the spirit and beauty of poetry. The following verses, 
forming part of the 19th Psalm, may be given as an example 
of the form of Hebrew poetry — 

"The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament showeth his handy work ; 
Day imto day nttereth speech, 
And night imto night showeth knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language 
Where their voice is not heard : 
Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world." 

The simplicity of the style of the Hebrew poetry also makes 
it of a popular character. Its beauties are not intended to be 
confined to the learned few. It appeals in noble simplicity of 
language to feelings in which all orders of men participate, 
and its figures are taken from the great and common objects 
of nature which are patent to all ranks of society. Though 
the poetry of the Bible is so decidedly popular, it has been 
pronounced to be of a very high character by competent 
judges, whom no one will accuse of being influenced by pre- 
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judice. Baron Humboldt, in his "Cosmos," when speaking of 
the Hebrew poetry, says : " It is worthy of remark, that not- 
withstanding its lofty tone of exaltation, to which it is often 
elevated by the charm of music, it scarcely ever loses its 
restraint of measure, and it remains clear and simple in the 
most figurative form of expression." Humboldt adds, that the 
" lyrical poetry of the Psalms developes a rich and animated 
conception of the life of Nature. It might almost be said 
that one single Psalm (the 104th) represents the image of the 
whole Cosmos." " We are astonished (he says) to find in 
a lyrical poem of such limited compass, the whole universe, 
the heavens and the earth, sketched with a few bold touches." 
(See " Cosmos," vol. ii.) Lord Kaimes, in his " Elements of 
Criticism," says that " a finer and more correct allegory is not 
to be found than in the 80th Psalm." 

The sentiments of the royal psalmist are decidedly popular, 
being highly conducive to the securing of the people's rights 
and liberties. Though David was a king himself, yet he 
did not teach the divine right of kings, or that they were 
God's vicegerents when acting imjustly. He reasonably asks, 
"Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship with thee, 
which frameth mischief by law ? " As regards wicked kings, 
he says : " Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron. Thou 
shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel. Se wise, 
now, therefore, O ye kings : be instructed, ye judges of the 
earth." David acted as a constitutional king. He exclaims : 
" how I love Thy law : it is my meditation all the day." 
We have seen what was the law as regards the rights of the 
people, which kings were not allowed to violate. 

David did not allow his feelings to be frozen in maintain- 
ing his dignity. He says : " I will walk at liberty, for I seek 
Thy precepts ; I will speak of Thy testimonies before kings, 
and will not be ashamed." He did not consider it beneath 
his dignity to be an instructor in righteousness, for he says : 
" I have preached righteousness in the great congregation ; 
lo, I have not refrained my lips." He also obeyed the law 
which forbade a king to have " his heart lifted up above his 
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brethren. He says, '' I am a companion of all them that fear 
Thee, and of them that keep Thy precepts." He complains 
that ^* the proud had Him in great derision;" yet he adds, 
" I have not declined from Thy law." 

David evidently considered it as one of his important 
duties to see that justice was done to the humble classes of 
Bdciety — to maiatain the cause of the afflicted, and the rights 
of the poor. He did not treat their opinions with contempt^ 
for he reproves those who " shamed the counsel of the poor." 
He represents acts of charity for the relief of their wants as 
highly pleasing to God, and pronounces the man as Uessed 
who "considereth the poor: the Lord will strengthen him 
on the bed of languishing, and make all his bed in his 
sickness." These qualities entitled David to be considered as 
a man after God's own heart. 

As regards the poetical Book of Job, there are questions 
respecting its author and the time in which it was written 
which may be considered as still unsettled ; but no Christian 
disputes the inspiration of this Book, and all critics agree to 
class it amongst the sublimest of compositions. The poetry 
of Job is characterized by a noble simplicity of style. When 
treating on subjects of the most elevating and solemn nature, 
it gives birth in plain and forcible language to feelings 
generated by reflecting on them. Everyone who reads and 
enters into the spirit of the poetry of Job, must have his 
mind elevated and his heart improved. We may use the 
language of the poet, and say : 

'* O'er all the soul his sacred influence breathes, 
Inflames imagination, and through the breast 
Infuses every tenderness, and far 
Beyond dim earth, e^calts the swelling thought." 

It is stated that Job was a man of great wealth and in- 
fluence, yet he considered himself as responsible to God in 
the use of his wealth and the power he possessed. He 
strongly condemned pride and arrogance, and taught the 
true principles of equality, and that those who possess power 
over the humble classes should look upon them as equab 
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in the sight of our Creator. " God," he says, " accepteth 
not the person of princes, and regardeth not the rich more 
than the poor, for they are all the work of His hands.'* The 
conduct of Job was ruled by this principle of equality, for 
he says, "If I did despise the cause of my man-servant 
and maid-servant when they contended with me, what then 
shall I do when God riseth up ? and when he visiteth me, 
what shall I answer him P Did not he that made me in the 
womb make himP Did not one hand fashion us in the 
womb?" 

Job taught that power ought to be used to protect the 
weak, and knowledge to instruct the ignorant, and not to 
give a one-sided view of anything to serve selfish purposes. 
He said to Bildad, "How hast thou helped him that is 
without power? How hast thou counselled him that hath 
no wisdom P And how hast thou plentifully declared the 
thing as it is?" 

No one could use stronger language than Job in denouncing 
the unjust exactions of the labours of others, where he says 
of them : " They cause him to go naked without clothing, and 
they take away the sheaf from the hungry, which make oil 
within their walls, and tread their wine-presses, and suffer 
thirst. Men groan from out of the city, and the soul of the 
wounded crieth out, yet God layeth not folly to them." 

Job was not only a just, but he was also a good man. 
The equality of mankind was with him a practical principle. 
He looked upon the humble part of his fellow-men as 
brethren, having the] same wants and feelings as himself; 
therefore, he was influenced by ardent feelings of benevolence 
towards them. He says : " If I have withheld the poor 
from their desire, or have caused the eyes of the widow 
to fail, or if I have eaten my morsel myself alone, and the 
fatherless have not eaten thereof, if I have seen any perish 
for want of clothing, or any poor without covering, if his 
loins have not blessed me, and if he were not warmed with 
the fleece of my sheep, if I have lifted up my hand against 
the fatherless, when I saw my help in the gate, then let mine 
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arm fall from my shoulder-blade, and mine arm l>e broken 
£rom the bone." 

It was a consolation to Job in bis adversity to say that in 
the days of his prosperity, " When the ear heard me it blessed 
me, and when the eye saw me it gave witness unto me, be- 
cause I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and 
him that had none to help ; the blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow's heart 
to sing for joy. I put on righteousness, and it clothed me ; 
my judgment was as a robe and a diadem ; I was eyes to 
the blind and feet unto the lame; I was a father to the 
fatherless, and the cause I knew not I searched out; and 
I brake the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the spoil out 
of his teeth.*' 

Everyone must see the very great difference there is be- 
tween the poetry of the Bible and that of the heathen 
world for promoting justice and humanity in all classes of 
society. The Iliad of Homer is said to have been written 
about the same time as the Psalms, and is considered the 
glory of the Grecian literature as a poetical composition. 
Whatever be the merits of Homer's Iliad, it does not require 
a person to possess one Christian virtue or any sense of 
humanity to admire it. A man may be ambitious, arrogant, 
cruel, selfish, and morally corrupt, yet enter into its spirit, 
and take pleasure in reading it ; but no man after reading it 
ever felt more disposed " to do justly or love mercy." The 
heroes of the Iliad are what we might expect them to be 
from the character of the gods they worshipped. It has been 
truly said that " Homer's heroes are quite unconscious of their 
own brutality, ferocity, and covetousness ; their moral sense 
is no better than their conduct, and their principles are on a 
level with their actions." 

There is nothing whatever in Homer's Iliad to promote 
the rights and liberties of the people. It is true that the 
heroes of Homer are described as great lovers of liberty for 
themselves, and as using insolent language even to kings 
when they thwarted their own will ; though Homer teaches 
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the divine right of kings, for lie says : " The king's honour is 
from Jove, and Jupiter loves him." These heroes were very 
vociferous in expressing their opinions, yet the common 
people were taught the duty which Mr. Thomas Carlyle so 
much admires — " eternal silence." We may learn that this was 
the case from what is related of the conduct of Ulysses, who is 
described as one of the most temperate of Homer's heroes. We 
are told that he " restrained men of rank with gentle words," 
but " whatever of the common people he saw or found shout- 
ing, he struck at him with his baton, and severely chided him, 
saying, * Wretch, be quiet, and listen to the voice of others 
who are thy superiors, for thou art unwarlike and weak, and 
never worthy to be esteemed in battle or in council.' " It is 
very evident that the author of the Iliad considered the 
mass of the people as mere tools to promote the ambition 
and selfishness of privileged classes. 

We beUeve that the Iliad, on account of the great 
poetical talent it displays, has had a greater influence for evil 
than many persons are aware of. A celebrated author has 
truly said that it has done much to create that warlike spirit 
and love for military glory which have inflicted so many 
evils on mankind. The Iliad has been called the Bible of 
the Greeks. Alexander, called the Great, had such a high 
admiration of it, that it is said he carried a copy of it with 
him in his military expeditions, and placed it at night under 
his pillow. We need not wonder that Alexander, with his 
high admiration of Homer's Hiad, should so much have 
resembled its heroes in his character. His actions show that 
he had fully imbibed their spirit and principles. An impartial 
hand has given us a picture of Alexander's deeds : '* When 
he had conquered Darius, he ordered himself to be worshipped 
as a god, and Galisthenes, who refused to do so, was shame- 
fully put to death. He murdered at a banquet his friend 
Clitus, who once saved his life in battle, because he enlarged 
on the virtues and exploits of Philip his father, and preferred 
them to those of his son. His victories and success increased 
his pride. He dressed himself in a Persian manner, and gave 
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himself up to pleasure and dissipation. He set fire to tlie 
town of Persepolis in a fit of madness and intoxication, en- 
couraged by the courtezan Thais." There are other atrocious 
deeds related of Alexander, such as his treatment of the in- 
habitants of Thebes, who might be considered his country- 
men. After haying laid this city in ashes, he ordered the 
Thebans, with their wives and families, to be sold by public 
auction, sparing none but priests and priestesses, and those 
who had favoured his cause. It is also stated that, after his 
capture of Tyre, he crucified 2000 of its inhabitants on the sea- 
shore for so obstinately resisting his wicked ambition ; £rom a 
similar motive, after the taking of Gaza, he tied Batis,its gover- 
nor, to the wheels of his chariot, and dragged him round the 
city, in imitation of Achilles' treatment of the body of Hector, 
It may be safely said that if any man of humble origin, in 
carrying on wars to propagate democratical principles, had 
been as cruel, as murderous, as impiously vain and dissipated 
as Alexander was in gratifying his wicked ambition, instead 
of having the epithet Great attached to his name, he would 
have been justly designated as an infernal plebeian demagogue. 
As regards any benefit to mankind which may have resulted 
from the conquests of Alexander, we must make the same 
observations we have made respecting the conquests of the 
Romans : that it is the prerogative of Heaven to bring good 
out of evil ; but this no more justifies the atrocious deeds of 
Alexander than it does the crucifixion of our Saviour by the 
rulers and chief priests amongst the Jews, 

The poetry of the Bible is calculated to make such moral 
heroes as St. Paul for the establishment of the kingdom of 
righteousness on the earth. This great apostle of the Gentiles, 
to whom the world chiefly owes, under God, the inestimable 
blessings of Christianity, may be said to have made the Bible 
his pillow when engaged in his holy warfare. This book did 
not teach him that he might do evil that good may come. His 
weapons were not carnal, but spiritual — truth, reason, and 
benevolence. He did not seek to destroy men's lives, but to 
save them from being slaves to degrading superstitions, and to 
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deliver them from the bondage of their own sins, and from all 
forms of injustice under which they might be suffering from 
others. To accomplish these objects he was always ready to 
spend and be spent. He coveted no man's gold, silver, or 
apparel ; his own hands ministered to his necessities and those 
who were with him. He did this to show his converts that in 
all things by labouring they ought to support the weak, and 
to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, It is 
more blessed to give than to receive. All the power he wished 
to have over his converts was to reign in their affections, so 
that he might have influence over them to do them good. 
The subjects of his conquests, though they might be personal 
slaves, he looked upon and treated as beloved brethren. 

Conquerors like Alexander, and their myrmidons, are a 
terror to the people wherever they go, and their steps are 
marked with death and desolation ; but the more the converts 
of St. Paid knew of his deeds, the more they admired him. 
** If it were possible, they would have plucked out their eyes 
for him." We are told that, on his parting with the church at 
Ephesus, they "all wept sore, and fell upon Paul's neck, 
and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for the words which he 
spake, that they should see his face no more." 

St. Paul was an ambassador of the Prince of peace, and 
'wherever he went he planted the standard of peace and good- 
will amongst mankind, founded on the great precept of his 
Master, that **men shoxdd love their neighbour as them- 
selves, by doing unto others as they would that others should 
do to them." There is as much difference in the moral and 
social effects which such poetry as the Iliad is likely to pro- 
duce compared with that of the Bible, as there is between 
the moral principles taught in the Republic of Plato and 
those taught in the Gospels. Though it be admitted that the 
heathen authors abound more in the enticing words of man's 
wisdom, yet all poetical and other literary productions 
ought to be valued in proportion as they give proof that 
they possess spirit and power to make mankind more just, 
more merciful, better, and happier. 
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* 

We may here remark that the mass of the population of 
Oreece would haye been in as degraded a state, and as 
cruelly treated, as the majority of the population was imder 
the aristocratical government of the LacedaBmonians, if 
popular power had not counteracted the principles of the 
greatest of the Grecian poets. 

The writings of the prophets, though they contain some of 
the finest specimens of poetry, yet are not so strictly poetical 
as the Psalms and the Sook of Job. Much of what the 
prophets treat relates to the social state of the Jews, and the 
whole of their writings are decidedly of a popular character. 
They may be considered as exponents of the Mosaic laws, 
and they furnish matter for serious consideration on subjects 
relating to the rights of the people. The prophets also 
furnish noble examples of what Christian ministers ought to 
be, when living in a country where the people and the rulers 
profess to be believers in the Bible. 

The prophets acted as genuine patriots and philanthropists, 
being influenced by the purest motives. They, no doubt, 
taught the people their duties, but they also advocated their 
social rights. God had given the people just laws, and they 
considered it a crime in any class to violate them. Jubilee 
was to be holy unto the Jews, therefore the prophets did not 
consider it unholy in them, or beneath the dignity of their 
ojfice, to do what lay in their power to see that the people 
had the benefits of the law of Jubilee. 

The prophets, no doubt, were loyal and peaceable subjects ; 
but they considered themselves bound, by allegiance to the 
Eing of kings and the Lord of lords, not to sacrifice truth 
and justice to temporal rulers. There is no question that 
they had an equal abhorrence of the vices of the poor 
as of the rich; but they did not think it their duty to 
strengthen the wrong hands, or make religion a buttress to 
be placed on the strong side of the social edifice. They well 
knew that there was not any danger that due respect and 
honour would not be paid by the humbler orders to the 
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rich and powerM, provided they acted justly and bene- 
volently towards them. 

The prophets had confidence in the power of justice, to 
secure the peace and good order of society ; therefore they 
did not wink at or attempt to bolster up what was wrong. 
They did not hold men's persons in admiration because of 
advantage, or flatter the noble and the rich in order to bask 
in their smiles ; neither did they teach by word or example 
that honour should be paid to men of wealth, without regard 
to the way they acquired their wealth, or how they used it. 
If they had, they would, as we have before observed, have 
made a grasping after riches the high road to honours, and, 
therefore, have given encouragement to hard-hearted selfish- 
ness and acts of injustice. The prophets knew that the rich 
were sure to be both respected and loved, if they acted justly 
and loved mercy. 

Dean Stanley justly describes the character of the prophets 
as exhibited in their writings. He truly says, " They were 
thoroughly absorbed in devotion to their country. To say 
that they were patriots, or that they were good citizens, is a 
very imperfect representation of this side of the prophets' 
character. They were one with their country; they were 
representatives of it ; they mourned, they rejoiced with it, 
and for it, and through it. Often we cannot distinguish 
between the prophet and the people for whom he speaks. 
Of that uneasy hostility to the national mind which has 
sometimes marked even the noblest of disappointed politi- 
cians and disaffected churchmen, there is hardly any trace in 
the prophets. Public spirit, devotion to a public cause, 
indignation at public wrongs, enthusiasm in the national 
welfare, this was not below the loftiest of the ancient pro- 
phets : it is surely within the reach of the humblest Christian 
teachers." Dr. Stanley adds, that in the writings of the 
prophets " the poor are constantly protected against the rich ; 
the weaker side is always regarded with the tender com- 
passion which belongs especially to Him to whom all the 
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prophets bear witness. To the poor, to the oppressed and 
neglected, the prophet of old is still the faithful friend. To 
the selfish, the luxurious, the insolent, the idle, and the 
frivolous, the prophet was and is still the implacable enemy.*' 
(See " Lectures on Ecclesiastical History.") 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, when speaking of the institutions 
of the Jews, says: "Their religion gave existence to an 
inestimably precious unorganised institution, the order (if it 
may be so called) of the prophets. Under the protection, 
general, though not always effectual, of their sacred charac- 
ter, the prophets were a power in the nation often more 
than a match for kings and priests, and kept up in that little 
comer of the earth the antagonism of influence which is the 
only real security for continual progress. Religion, con- 
sequently, was not there what it has been in many places^ 
a consecration of all that was established, and a barrier 
against all further progress. The remark of a distinguished 
Hebrew (M. Salvador), that the prophets were, in Church 
and State, the equivalent of the modem liberty of the press, 
gives a just, but not an adequate conception of the part 
fulfilled in national and universal history of this great 
element of Jewish life." Mr. Mill adds : " Conditions more 
favourable to progress could not easily exist ; accordingly the 
Jews, instead of being stationary, like other Asiatics, were, 
next to the Greeks, the most progressive people of antiquity, 
and, conjointly with them, have been the starting point and 
main propelling agency of modem civilization." (See " Con- 
sideration of Representative Governments.") 

If we were to give all the passages from the prophets which 
show that the description given of them by Dean Stanley 
and Mr. Mill is correct, we should have to transcribe a great 
part of their writings. We will give a few quotations from 
them, to show what great advocates they were of the rights 
of the people ; these are taken chiefly from Isaiah, who has 
been called the evangelical prophet, and they show what 
great importance he attached to the Mosaic laws relating to 
the land. These laws appear to have been grossly violated 
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in the time of Isaiah. The people were snjBRering from the 
evils predicted by Samuel when they objected to the sim- 
plicity of his government, and wished to have a military 
king, " like all the other nations." These evils had taken 
root in Judaea during the grand reign of Solomon, when he 
indulged himself in vicious pleasures, which estranged his 
heart from God ; but they had become fully developed in the 
time of Isaiah. The prophet witnessed luxury and poverty, 
grandeur and degradation, the natural consequences of an 
unequal distribution of wealth. A Boman poet graphically 
describes this state of things : 



" Luxus populator opuxn, cui semper adhserens, 

Infelix hvunili gressu comitatur Egestas.*' — Claudian'. 

Isaiah evidently attributed the social degradation he 
witnessed to the princes of the people getting possession of 
their lands and vineyards. The effects of this injustice 
would be seen in all its natural consequences in a country 
like Judaea, where there were no extensive manufactures or 
commerce to counteract the evils caused by the land being in 
the hands of a few. The prophet denounced : " "Woe unto 
them that join house to house and lay field to field till there 
be no place, that they may be placed alone in the midst of 
the earth ;" and he said, " The Lord will enter into judg- 
ment with the ancients of the people, and the princes thereof, 
for ye have eaten up the vineyard, and the spoil of the poor 
is in your houses." 

There was a meretricious splendour created in Judaea by 
the violation of the agrarian laws of Moses ; but Isaiah, who 
was a great friend to the rights of the people, strongly 
denounced any display which was the fruit of injustice. It 
must be clear to everyone that one country may acquire 
wealth by plundering and impoverishing another country. 
It is equally true that one class may enrich themselves by 
oppressing another class in their own country. This was 
the case in the aristocratical government of ancient Home, 
and in the late Slave States of America. A similar state 
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of things may be created by political slavery, when one 
class of men places another class in dependent circum« 
stances, so as to give them a command over the products 
of their labour, and compel them to work hard and fare 
simply. It requires but little reflection to see that if 
twenty men are living on their own land in a state of 
humble but comfortable independence, and one of the twenty 
shoxdd seize upon the property of the other nineteen, and 
place them in a servile condition, so as to have a command 
over the products of their labour, and stint them of the 
necessaries of life, he would acquire means to indulge in 
luxury and vain pleasure. It is very true that the wealth of 
a country may be increased in this way. This was the case 
in Judsea in the time of Isaiah, *• when the princes of the 
people were eating up the vineyards, and the spoil of the poor 
was in their houses.'* When this state of things existed in 
Judaea, the prophet said, " Their land is full of silver and 
gold, neither is there any end of their treasures ; theilr land 
is also full of horses, neither is there anv end of their 
chariots." Isaiah also gives a vivid picture of the vain 
display exhibited by " the daughters of Zion :'' he describes 
them as " walking and mincing as' they go, with tinkling 
ornaments about their feet ; with round tires like the moon, 
wearing chains, and bracelets, and mufflers, ornaments of the 
legs and nose jewels,'* with other fashions of the day. 

It is very evident that the prophet Isaiah strongly objected 
to those legislators who sacrifice the rights of the people to 
Mammon, the effect of which is to enrich and unduly elevate 
one part of society, and to impoverish and degrade another. 
The teachings of the prophet are in perfect accordance with 
experience and just principles of poUtical economy. We 
have before quoted Lord Bacon, as saying how highly 
important it is to the welfare of a State that the property 
should not be gathered into a few hands, for when this is the 
case, he says, " a country may have a great stock and yet 
starve." 

There is a class of persons who may be benefited by the 
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spending of the wealth of the rich in administering to their 
luxuries and pleasures. Many of this class would be, from 
motives of self-interest, supporters of the imjust rulers whose 
conduct Isaiah so strongly condemns. They would be 
influenced by the same motives as the silversmiths at 
Ephesus, when they were so full of wrath at the preaching 
of the Gospel by St. Paul in that city, and cried out, *' Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians." The cause of their wrath is 
evident, for we are told that " the making of silver shrines 
for the temple of Diana brought no small gains imto the 
craftsmen." It is natural for men to " look their own way, 
everyone for gain from his quarter." 

As regards the spending of wealth, though it makes no 
difference to those who are benefited by the way it is spent, 
whether it has been acquired justly or unjustly, yet it is plain 
that if those who are unjustly deprived of the products of 
their labour spent them for their own benefit, in procuring 
the ndkessaries and comforts of life for themselves and their 
families, this would furnish as much employment as if the 
products of their industry were spent by others in luxuries 
and the gratification of vanity. Hume truly observes, " that 
money spent in acts of benevolence causes an equal demand 
for labour as when spent upon costly luxuries." (See "Essays.") 
The most superficial reasoner must be able to see that com 
consumed by human beings (who may be suffering from the 
want of the necessaries of life) encourages agriculture as much 
as when consumed by a stud of horses, and that the building of 
cottages creates as great a demand for labour as the building 
of stables. As regards dress, it is often the case that what is 
spent in costly array by one individual would be sufficient to 
clothe many families who may be suffering for want of decent 
clothing. Adam Smith, in his " Wealth of Nations," says 
it is often a sign of a mean and selfish disposition in per* 
sons to spend their money in costly and ornamental articles of 
dress. If they would be satisfied with neat and durable 
clothing, it might be of great service to their inferiors when 
they themselves have done with it. The same reasoning 
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applies to the spending of money in any pleasure. An in- 
temperate indulgence in pleasure is not by any means con- 
fined to luxurious living in eating and drinking, though it is 
often the case that a single meal of one individual costs as 
much as would ^nish an abundance of the necessaries of 
life to a whole family for a week. Providence has set a limit 
to the selfish gratifications of men's appetites. It is the in- 
dulgence in costly pleasures, and the gratification of the desire 
of the eye and the pride of life, which causes one individual 
to spend upon himself what would maintain hundreds of 
families in comfort. The desire to indulge in such pleasures 
is the cause of much social injustice, and of extortion and 
excess both of a private and public nature. 

It appears clear to us that the chief way by which the 
influential classes amongst the Jews oppressed the people 
was by depriving the weaker part of them of their rights in 
the land, and, as far as possible, preventing them having any 
portion of it. They do not appear to have thought that 
they were committing any crime in aggrandizing themselves 
by depriving others of their rights. They might have 
thought that, under the monarchy, they were not required 
to adhere to the agrarian laws of Moses. They evidently 
thought that they were not doing any great wrong, for 
Ezekiel, when comparing the oppressive and oppressed class 
amongst the Jews to fat and lean cattle, says : " Seemeth it 
a small thing unto you to have eaten up the good pastures, 
but ye must tread down with your feet the residue of your 
pastures? and to have drunk of the deep waters, but ye 
must foul the residue with your feet?" The prophet says 
that the fat cattle '* thrust with side and with shoulder, and 
pushed the diseased with their horns till they scattered them 
abroad.'* We may conclude from what Ezekiel states that 
the class of men which he represents as fat cattle were very 
religious in their way, for the prophet says everyone said to 
his brother, " Come, I pray you, and hear what is the word 
that Cometh forth from the Lord. And they come unto 
thee as the people cometh, and they sit before thee as my 
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people, and they hear thy words, but they will mat do them ; 
for with their mouth they show much love, but their heart 
goeth after their covetousness. And lo, thou art unto them 
as a very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and 
can play well on an instrument; for they hear thy words, 
but they do them not." When the oppressed part of the 
people became like diseased and scattered sheep, the prophet 
Jeremiah says that they were cruelly persecuted as men who 
" had sinned against the Lord, the habitation of justice^^ even 
the Lord, the hope of their fathers/* 

We must not conclude that there was greater oppression 
amongst the Jews at the time of the prophets than there 
was in the surrounding heathen nations. A noted opponent 
of the Bible has said that the rulers of the Jews must have 
been very imjust men, as the prophets are constantly re- 
proving them ; but this is no proof that they were more 
unjust than the rulers of other nations. The class of men 
whose rights the prophets advocated, and whose wrongs 
they endeavoured to redress, were treated with the utmost 
neglect and contempt in heathen nations, where they had 
not power to protect themselves from oppression. The pro- 
phets made no compromise with injustice. They did not 
act "like dumb dogs which would not bark'* when the 
rights of the humble orders were broken in upon. They 
did not consider it their duty to wink at acts of oppression, 
and leave them to work their own destruction* It is plain 
that there were numerous and powerful classes amongst the 
Jews who possessed more than their share of this world's 
goods, for they were devouring the rights of others. If 
what is stated be nearly correct, there must have been a 
considerable number of the humble part of the people, 
amidst all the oppression which existed in the time of Isaiah, 
who were pretty well furnished with the necessaries of life. 
We read that in the reign of Ahaz, the wicked king of 
Judah, during the fierce war between him and the king of 
Israel, that a hundred and twenty thousand of the men of 
Israel were slain in one day, and that they were all valiant 
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men. These could not have been seriously suffering from 
want of the necessaries of life. 

The prophets, though they could not accomplish all they 
wished, yet were never weary in weU-doing. No doubt 
things would have been much worse if it had not been for 
their patriotic and philanthropic labours. Their teaching 
was not only intended for the benefit of their own country- 
men, but for the oppressed of all future generations in every 
coimtry where the Bible is read. They cast their writings 
on the stream of time, to instruct all the teachers of the 
truths of the Bible that, as regards the weighty matters of 
social justice it contains, "religion ought to be made the 
rule of government, and not to balance the scale/' (Bacon's 
" Essays.") 

Everyone who has studied the prophets must be struck 
with the remarkable unity of spirit and sameness of pur- 
pose which characterize all their writings. A great object 
of all of them was to secure the rights of the people of all 
classes, and to protect the poor from oppression and excite 
sympathy for them. They used all their influence to 
prevent the rights of the people being encroached upon. 
Princes were not allowed to aggrandize themselves by vio- 
lating the agrarian laws of Moses, lest the people should be 
scattered and become socially degraded. There may be 
some persons who may* consider the prophets as respecters of 
persons, because they say so little about acts of dishonesty 
amongst the poor, while they are constantly denouncing the 
injustice of the influential classes. There are plain reasons 
to account for their conduct. Every man in civilized life 
admits that the welfare of society requires that persons who 
are guilty of private acts of dishonesty should be punished^ 
and all possessors of property are interested in seeing that 
they are punished, therefore there was not the least necessity 
to urge men to perform this duty. The prophets knew there 
was infinitely more injustice and suffering inflicted on man- 
kind by unjust laws than by private acts of dishonesty. 
They also knew that a very important means for preventing 
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crime is to secure to all classes of the people their social 
rights. 

All teachers of religion and believers in the Bible ought 
to consider it their duty, as far as lies in their power, to 
imitate the conduct of the prophets. We are required to 
study the rights of the poor, for the Scriptures say that " the 
righteous considereth the cause of the poor, but the wicked 
regardeth not to know it." The command is, "Open thy 
mouth, judge righteously, and plead the cause of the poor 
and needy." In discharging this duty, we must remember 
that the humble part of our fellow- creatures have the same 
wants and feelings as ourselves. We are told that "the 
iniquity of Sodom was pride, fulness of bread, abundance of 
idleness in her and her daughters ; neither did they strengthen 
the hands of the poor and needy." 

It must not be supposed, that because the prophets say 
little or nothing about defending the cause of the rich, they 
did not consider their rights as sacred as those of the poor. 
The rich can defend themselves, and enlist able advocates to 
defend them. The history of the world shows that there is 
little or no danger of the rich suffering from any systematic 
injustice, provided they act justly ; but if they sow the wind, 
they must expect to reap the whirlwind. We have seen 
what gross injustice and horrible cruelties the humble classes 
of society have suffered under heathen rulers, when they have 
not had power to protect themselves. We have also seen 
what strong temptations Christians have to act in a grossly 
imjust way to the weaker part of their fellow-men to promote 
their own interests. The facts we have given show that the 
commands of the Scriptures, which require us to strengthen 
the hands of the poor and iieedy, and to maintain their rights, 
are holy, just, and good. 

Though the prophets were strong advocates of the rights 
of the people, and expressed feelings of indignation respecting 
the conduct of their unjust rulers, yet they did not encourage 
the people to have recourse to physical force to redress their 
wrongs. The conduct of the prophets showed that they were 
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the true friends of those whose rights they adTocated> who 
were the poor and weaker part of the people. Any resistance 
by physical force of this class would have added to their 
sufferings, unless these were so great that death was prefer- 
able to life. The prophets did not teach us that the people 
are never justified in having recourse to physical force to 
redress their wrongs ; but the spirit of their teachings forbids 
men having recourse to it^ except it is plain that the evils 
attending submission to unjust rulers are greater than would 
follow resistance to them by such means. 

Moral force, when judiciously used, has great advantages 
over physical force. It lays a solid foundation for establish- 
ing just governments. What is got by the sword is very apt 
to perish by the sword. There must be a fit soil to plant that 
liberty which enables the people to manage their own affairs. 

** Let all men know, that tree shall longest stand 
Whose branches spread no farther than the root.^ 

The Rev. John Fletcher, the intimate friend of John 
Wesley, has made some remarks on this subject worth quoting. 
He says that, " under God, more may be expected in the 
issue from Scripture and reason than from arms. Beasts and 
savages can be conquered by fire and the sword, but it is the 
glory of men and Christians to be subdued by argument and 
Scripture. Force, indeed, may bend the body, but truth 
alone properly bends the mind. On some occasions, one pen 
may do more execution than a battery of cannon. A page of 
well-applied Scripture may be of more extensive use than a 
field of battle, and drops of ink may have greater effect than 
streams of blood. If a broadside can sink a man-of-war, 
and send a thousand men to the bottom, a good argument 
can do far more, for it can sink a prejudice which fits out a 
hundred ships, and mans them with fifty thousand men. How 
inferior is the spear of Mars to the sword of the Spirit I (" On 
the American War.") Pascal has said that " physical force 
governs the world, but public opinion governs physical force/' 
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(" Thoughts.") There are few unjust rulers who can resist 
the voice of justice embodied in public opinion. It has been 
said that, ''even the taunts, the curses, the hisses of the 
vulgar, there are few men whatever that can long support 
with any degree of tranquillity." It is true that moral force 
may be abused. It is a sin to speak evil of any man, or to 
judge him uncharitably, especially rulers ; but when justice to 
others requires it, we may speak what is strictly true respect- 
ing them. It is folly to bring railing accusations against 
Satan himself, but we may resist him and all his works. 

It is necessary that public opinion, to have a beneficial 
influence, should be founded on justice. If it is not, it may 
give support to physical force in performing acts of injustice. 
It is equally important that all classes should have a know- 
ledge of what is just to them, that they may have their due 
influence in the formation of public opinion ; if they have not, 
the humble orders are sure to sufler injustice and be treated 
with contempt. The writings of all the prophets tended to 
difluse a knowledge of the rights of the people, and to excite 
a hatred to injustice. They would, no doubt, have had a 
more powerful effect, if the order whose office it was to instruct 
the people had not neglected their duty. We have seen that, 
after the captivity, Ezra instructed the people in the law, by 
which they acquired a knowledge of their rights. This caused 
their feelings to be roused when they were suffering oppres- 
sion from their nobles, and, with the assistance of Nehemiah, 
they obtained a great moral victory. 

Knowledge is power, and when the knowledge of what is 
just is generally diffused, all classes will participate in the 
benefit of it. The promise of God given to the people by the 
prophets is that "Wisdom and knowledge shall be the stability 
of thy times and strength of salvation : the fear of the Lord 
is His treasure ;" and also that "The earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of God as the waters cover the sea." A mere 
intellectual or sentimental knowledge of God is of no value 
in His sight. What is required of us is a heartfelt know- 
ledge of Him, a love for Him, which leads men to obey His 
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commandments, and to take delight in exercising loyingkind- 
ness, judgment, and righteousness. When the earth is full 
of this knowledge of God, the strong will no more oppress 
the weak ; all classes will possess their rights ; they will no 
longer injure or live at variance with each other, but be 
united together in the bonds of peace and good- will. 

There is another remarkable feature in the teachings of the 
prophets which demands some observations. They express, 
in strong language, their indignation at the inconsistent and 
selfish conduct of the zealous professors of religion. In doing 
this, they were not only great friends to the cause of religion, 
but also to the social rights of mankind. There cannot pos- 
sibly be more powerful means for securing the rights, and for 
promoting the temporal welfare of all classes, than the teach- 
ing of the Bible in all its fulness of justice and benevolence ; 
but a partial and selfish teaching of it causes "judgment to 
be turned into gall, and the fruits of righteousness into hem- 
lock.'* Though a perverted teaching of the Bible may enlist 
the powerful classes in support of religion, yet it fills their 
minds with a strange delusion, by leading them to believe 
that the spoils of their injustice are the fruits of their 
righteousness, and the blessing of God conferred upon them 
for zeal in His cause. This was the case amongst the Jews 
at the time of the prophet Micah. He says : " Hear this, I 
pray you, ye heads of the house of Jacob, and princes of the 
house of Israel, that abhor judgment, and pervert all equity. 
They build up Zion with blood, and Jerusalem with iniquity. 
The heads thereof judge for reward, and the priests thereof 
teach for hire, and the prophets thereof divine for money ; 
yet will they lean upon the Lord, and say. Is not the Lord 
amongst us P no evil can come upon us." There is no doubt 
that the class of men whose injustice the prophets so strongly 
reprove would, after their conduct had estranged the minds 
of the himible orders from religion, accuse them of forsaking 
the Lord their righteousness. 

In the time of Isaiah there was a gross abuse of religion, by 
making it subservient to the interests of the powerful classes. 
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This existed to such an extent that the prophet says : " The 
Lord will cut off from Israel head and tail, branch and rush, 
in one day. The ancient and honourable, he is the head; 
and the prophet which teacheth lies, he is the tail. For the 
leaders of this people cause them to err ; and they that are led 
of them are destroyed." The prophets plainly teach that no 
conformity to the forms and ceremonies of religion, and taking 
delight in its ordinances, are in the least acceptable to God, 
unless they lead men to produce the fruits of righteousness. 
As regards the inconsistent and selfish professors of religion 
in the time of Isaiah, the prophet, speaking in the name of his 
Master, says : '* Bring no more vain oblations ; incense is an 
abomination to me ; the new moons and Sabbaths, the calling 
of assemblies, I cannot away with; it is iniquity, even the 
solemn meeting.^' The command given to the prophet was : 
" Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and 
shew my people their transgressions, and the house of Jacob 
their sins. Yet they seek me daily, and delight to know my 
ways, as a nation that did righteousness, and forsook not the 
ordinance of their God : they ask of me the ordinances of 
justice ; they take delight in approaching to God. Wherefore 
have we fasted, say they, and thou seest not ? wherefore have 
we afflicted our souls, and thou takest no knowledge P Behold, 
in the day of your fast ye find pleasure, and exact all your 
labours. Behold, ye fast for strife and debate, and to smite 
with the fist of wickedness ; ye shall not fast as ye do this 
day, to make your voice to be heard on high. Is it such a 
fast that I have chosen P a day for a man to afflict his soulP 
is it to bow down his head as a bulrush, and to spread sack- 
cloth and ashes under him P wilt thou call this a fast, and an 
acceptable day to the Lord P Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen P to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke P Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 
that thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house P 
when thou seest the naked, that thou cover him ; and that 
thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh P Then shall thy 
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light break fortli as the morning, and thine health shall 
spring forth speedily : and thy righteousness shall go before 
thee ; the glory of the Lord shall be thy rereward/* 

We should do injustice to these zealous but inconsistent 
professors of religion if we considered them hypocrites. If 
they had been hypocrites, they would not haye taken such 
delight in seeking God daily, to know his ways, as a nation 
that did righteousness. When exacting the labours of others 
under laws of their own making, th^ did not think they 
w.ere acting unjustly. They ''asked of God ordinances of 
justice," but their selfishness, and the high opinion they had 
of their own sense of justice, would not allow them to adopt 
reasonable means to know what was just to others. They 
" were wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their own 
sight." They no more thought of consulting the opinion of 
those whose labours they were unjustly exacting whether 
they were acting justly to them, than John Newton thouglit 
of asking himself, when engaged in the slave trade, whether 
he was doing unto others as he would that others should 
do unto him. We need not wonder that the Jewish reli- 
gious professors should haye acted so inconsistently when 
such a man as Newton, with the light of Christianity and 
his high religious experience, did not appear to have had 
any idea that he was acting like one who was smiting with 
" the fist of wickedness " the weak and unfortunate part of 
his fellow-creatures when, to promote his worldly interests, 
he was shackling them, treating them as goods and chattels, 
and disposing of them to be condemned to perpetual bond- 
age, so that their purchasers could exact all their labours. 
Though when Newton was engaged in the slave trade, he 
says it was considered as a " genteel employment," yet the 
laws of England at the present time treat those who are so 
engaged as felons. 

It does not appear that the inconsistent professors of 
religion, whom Isaiah so strongly reproves, were guilty, as a 
body, of gross acts of immorality or intemperance. So far as 
this was the case, they were certainly better than those who 
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are guilty of these sins ; but this might have led them to 
think themselves better than they really were, and to have 
no charity for the sins of those whom they were placing 
in vitiating circumstances in order to exact their labours. 
They themselves had an abundance of leisure for studying 
religious subjects, and took delight in approaching to God, 
when the minds and the feelings of those whose labours they 
were unjustly exacting would be stupified — ^it may be, 
brutalized — by ignorance and excessive toil, incapable of 
thinking and acting as rational men in religious matters, 
and, at the same time, widely separated from the intelligent 
part of society, so as to become fit subjects of religion in the 
form of superstition. 

The Jewish religious professors described by Isaiah judged 
of their religious state by the delight they took in the ordi- 
nances of religion ; but they did not conform to these ordi- 
nances in order that they might be fed in knowledge and 
understanding of what constitutes obedience to the great law 
of the Bible, which requires men to love their neighbours as 
themselves, but to indulge in religious excitement. They 
listened to the word of God " as a very lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument.^' 
It has been truly said by a pious divine that men's devotional 
feelings may be so morbidly excited as to weaken the moral 
feelings, by causing a neglect of the exercise of their reason to 
enable them to discern good and evil. Every truly religious 
person takes a pleasure in approaching to God and acquiring 
a knowledge of His ways ; but mere excitement on religious 
subjects is no more a proof of a soimd state of the mind, than 
the excitement of the animal spirits by fermented liquors is 
a proof of a sound state of the body. Isaiah speaks of the 
people " inflaming themselves with idols." All indulgence in 
religious excitement, by any means which do not dispose men 
to act justly and mercifully, and make them better and more 
useful members of society, may be looked upon as spiritual 
dram-drinking. The pious Pascal has said that ''there 
is often a great difference between a devotee and a good 
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Christian/' (" Thoughts/') The devotion of a true Christian 
will lead him " daily to exercise himself, to have a conscience 
void of offence towards God and towards man/' This makes 
men's devotions a reasonable service, and is the only effectual 
means to make him holy, just, and good. 

It is impossible that more could be said in fewer words 
than in the passage we have given from Isaiah to show how 
highly favourable the teachings of the prophets are for secur- 
ing the rights and liberties of all classes, and for protecting 
the humble orders from oppression. They taught that men 
conforming to the ordinances of religion was only pleasing to 
God so far as it led them to practise what was just and good. 
The zealous Jewish professors of religion had very erroneous 
views of what was acceptable to God. They fasted, and spread 
sackcloth and ashes under them, and held down their heads 
as a bulrush, and thought that these acts were acceptable to 
Him. There was certainly nothing wrong in fasting any 
more than taking delight in approaching to God, provided 
they had fasted from proper motives. It would have been a 
virtue in them to have fasted, if they found that doing so 
made them better men, more humble, and more kind to others^ 
and enabled them to do more for the relief of those who were 
suffering for the want of the necessaries of life. These were 
evidently not their motives for fasting. Their conduct showed 
that it was far more easy for men to abstain from meats and 
drinks than to sacrifice their selfishness and pride. When 
they thought that they were very humble before God, they 
showed that they were full of pride before men. Instead of 
fasting to enable them to relieve the necessities of the poor, 
they, when they fasted, exacted all their labours. The actions 
most acceptable to God are exertions and self-sacrifice for the 
good of others. 

The prophet teaches us that the fast most acceptable to God 
is to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy bur- 
dens, to let the opressed go free, and to break every yoke, 
and by acts of benevolence to relieve the wants of the poor. 
Such works as these they might not consider sufficiently 
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holy for them to be engaged in, and they were too much 
opposed to their selfishness to take delight in performing 
them, for they not only required exertion, but self-sacrifice 
for the good of others. 

The passage we have given from Isaiah clearly shows that 
the teachings of the prophets are decidedly opposed to slavery. 
The Mosaic laws strictly forbid that any Jew should hold his 
fellow-countrymen in personal bondage. No one can main- 
tain that the six years* servitude which existed amongst the 
Jews can be considered as slavery. If it be looked upon as 
personal slavery, every parent who binds his son to six years' 
apprenticeship makes him a slave, and every man who enlists 
in the army or navy for six years sells himself to slavery ; 
and slavery exists more or less in every country in modem 
times where men bind themselves to serve others for a 
Umited period. Those persons who were bound by their 
parents, or bound themselves for six years' servitude, the law 
protected from any cruel treatment. They could not be over- 
worked, for they not only rested on the Sabbath days, but 
they participated in the leisure of the Jewish festivals ; the 
time which these occupied has been calculated to be nearly 
equal to that of the Sabbath days. To protect those who were 
engaged for six years' servitude, the law required that if any 
master, in a fit of passion, smote out an eye or a tooth of his 
servant, he was to go free. There are facts to show that they 
were not treated with contempt. We read that when Saul 
and his servants went to see Samuel, " Samuel took Saul and 
his servants, and brought them into his parlour, and made 
them sit in the highest places." A servant, when his.six years* 
servitude had terminated, was to be treated liberally on his 
going out. The command was, when " thou sendeth him out 
free from thee, thou shalt not let him go away empty ; thou 
shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock and out of thy 
floor, and out of thy wine-press ; of that wherewith the Lord 
thy God hath blessed thee, shalt thou give unto bim.'* We 
may observe that the six years' servitude amongst the Jews 
was calculated to produce beneficial efiidcts under the circum- 
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stances in which they were placed. It would train those so 
engaged to habits of industry, furnish them with a settled 
home, and, if their masters treated them as they were required 
to do, it would tend to bind the different classes together for 
their mutual benefit. The strongest language is used in the 
prophets against those who held men in servitude without 
their free consent after their six years of servitude had termi- 
nated ; and he who stole a man to make him his slave '' was 
surely to be put to death." God, through the mouth of his 
prophet Jeremiah, denounces those who were guilty of vio- 
lating His law for securing liberty to the humblest orders of 
society as having " polluted His name,'* and says : " There- 
fore, thus saith the Lord, ye have not hearkened unto me, in 
proclaiming liberty every one to his brother, and every one 
to his neighbour. Behold, I will proclaim a liberty for you, 
saith the Lord, to the sword, and to the pestilence, and to the 
famine, and I will make you to be removed unto all the king- 
doms of the earth." Such are the teachings of the prophets 
regarding the liberty and treatment of the humblest orders of 
society. 

It will be admitted that it appears that, under the Mosaic 
laws, the Jews were allowed to hold individuals of foreign 
nations in perpetual servitude ; but as Christians have inherited 
all the privileges of the Jews, therefore, the forbidding slavery 
amongst the Jews equally applies to Christians. It is very 
unreasonable to believe that God has more regard for the 
liberties of the children of Abraham than he has for the fol- 
lowers of Christ. Men are no more justified in holding their 
fellow- men in personal bondage on the authority of the Mosaic 
law than they would be in practising polygamy. These prac- 
tices under the Mosaic law must be considered as things of 
old concerning which Christians have no more to do than they 
have with the beggarly elements of the ceremonial law which 
Christ came to abolish. There are incidental facts related in 
the Bible, which show that the slaves amongst the Jews were 
mildly treated. We read in the Chronicles : " Now Sheshan 
had no sons, but daughters ; and Sheshan had a servant, an 
Egyptian, whose name was Jarha, and Sheshan gave his 
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daughter to Jarha his servant to wife." Sheshan was not a 
man in humble circumstances, but this connection was not 
considered as disgraceful. The laws of Moses were directly 
opposed to the cruel treatment of slaves. Moses would not 
tolerate anything like a fugitive slave law. The command 
was : " Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant 
which is escaped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell 
with thee, even amongst you, in that place he shall choose in 
one of thy gates, where it liketh him best ; thou shalt not 
oppress him." We have observed that God's will has been 
gradually revealed to mankind. Isaiah was as much in- 
spired as Moses was, and if we may be allowed to take the 
words of the prophet in the literal sense, slavery of every 
description was forbidden by him, for the Jews are com- 
manded "to let the oppressed go free, and break every 
yokeJ* 

The prophets require that we should not only do justly, 
but love mercy. A cold abstinence from evil deeds, without 
a spirit of benevolence, does not constitute a good man. Un- 
just laws are certainly great sins, and greatly increase poverty 
and suffering ; but a man may obey the letter of a just law, 
yet act in a very selfish and unjust manner. It would be a 
miserable world if charity were banished from it. A good 
man will consider it his duty to cultivate his benevolent 
feelings, and exercise them in relieving the sufferings of his 
fellow-creatures. 

No man who ignores the benevolent teachings of the Bible 
can be said to be a true believer in it. Dr. Barrow, the 
celebrated divine of the Church of England, speaking of the 
practical duties of religion, says : " It is the special grace and 
glory of our religion, that it consisteth not in barren 
speculations, or in empty formalities, in forward profes- 
sions, not in fancying curiously, in speaking zealously, 
or in looking demurely, but in really performing sensible 
fruits of goodness, in doing, as St. Paul signifies, things good 
and profitable to men." Dr. Barrow adds, that without acts 
of benevolence "our faith is dead and senseless, our high 
attainments are fond presumptions, our fine notions and 
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delicate spiritualities are in truth but silly dreams, the issues 
of a proud and ignorant fancy. He that appears hard-hearted 
and close-fisted to his needy brother, let him think and class 
himself what he pleaseth ; he plainly is no Christian, but a 
blemish, a reproach^ and a scandal to that honourable name." 
(See " Sermon on the Duty and Beward of Bounty to the 
Poor.") 

Isaiah, when reproving the conduct of the Jewish professors 
of religion, says they complained that God took no knowledge 
of them, with all the delight they took in the ordinances 
of religion, and the pleasure they had in their fastings. The 
prophet tells them to act justly and benevolently to the poor, 
and then he says: ''Thy light shall break forth as the 
morning, and thine health shall spring forth speedily, and 
thy righteousness shall go before thee ; the glory of the Lord 
shall be thy rereward." Providence has ordained that justice 
united with judicious acts of benevolence should be omnipo- 
tent, as it were, for good. The teachings of Isaiah remind 
us of the opinions expressed by the great Bishop Butler, the 
able and philosophical advocate of revealed religion, where 
he says: "If the Gospel had its proper influence on the 
Christian world in general, a very few ages, in all probability, 
would settle Christianity in every country without miraculous 
assistance ; for scarce anything else, I am persuaded, would 
be wanting to effect this but laying it before men in its 
divine simplicity, together with an exemplification of it in 
the lives of Christian nations. The unlearned and unbelievers, 
falling down on their faces, would worship God, and report 
that God is in us of a truth." (" Sermons.") 

Though we have given our illustrations of the teachings of 
the prophets chiefly from Isaiah, yet it could easily be shown 
that all of them are imbued with a similar spirit, and answer 
to the description given of them by Dean Stanley and Mr. 
John Stuart Mill. Even unbelievers in the Bible must con- 
fess that there are no heathen authors that can for a moment 
be compared to them in their warm advocacy of the rights 
and liberties of men, especially in protecting the humble and 
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the weak from oppression, and exciting fellow-feeling and 
sympathy for them. We repeat that the prophets furnish a 
noble example for the imitation of religious teachers of all 
nations, who wish all classes of the people to have the benefits 
of the weighty matters of judgment and mercy contained in 
the Bible. " What shall one then answer to the messengers 
of the nation P That the Lord hath foimded Zion, and' the 
poor of His people shall trust in it.'' 

When Christian ministers as a body use the moral force of 
the teachings of the Bible to enforce justice, oppose oppres- 
sion, and to inculcate acts of benevolence with the same 
energy as the prophets did, there will be no necessity for 
men to have recourse to physical force to redress their wrongs : 
" Mercy and truth will meet together, righteousness and 
peace will kiss each other." 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE TEACHINGS OP CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, 
SHOWING THEIR IMPORTANT BEARINGS IN SECURING 
THE RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES OF MANKIND. 

Christ the Great Teacher of Righteousness —Political Condition of the Jews 
at His Coming — Christ and His Apostles from the Humbler Orders — 
Simplicity of His Teaching— Glad Tidings to the Oppressed — ^Not a 
Political Reformer— Good Reasons why — His Teachings tend to Produce 
a just Distribution of Wealth, the most important Object of Good Laws 
Self-denial for the Good of Others a surer Source of Happiness than Great 
Riches — Justice and Charity — The Teaching of Christ on the Accumulation 
and Use of Wealth — Feelings of the People towards Him — ^The Scribes and 
Pharisees — The Aposties — Their Popularity with the Lower Orders — Not 
Political Reformers — ^Why — Their Attitude towards Slavery — Towards 
the Civil Power — The Apostles on Wealth— Charity — ^Idleness —Visiting 
the Poor — Equality of Rich and Poor in the House of God — Liberty of 
Religious Teaching — ^Lay Agency — The Sacraments — The popular Charac- 
ter of the Lord's Supper as originally instituted — St. Paul on its Abuse 
at Corinth — ^Associated with a Conmion Meal for the First Three Cen- 
turies — Government of the Church in the Apostolic Times — Church 
Members chose their own Presbyters and Bishops for the first Two or 
Three Centuries — The Primitive Church founded on Freedom in the 
midst of Despotism — Concluding Remarks. 

The practical teachings of the New Testament, in their bear- 
ings on man's social rights and on what promotes his tem- 
poral welfare, are in perfect accordance with those of the Old 
Testament. Christ did not come to destroy or weaken the 
teachings of the Law and the Prophets respecting the 
weighty matters of judgment and mercy contained in them. 
Though Christians are absolved from acting according to the 
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letter of the law relating to man's social rights, yet they are 
bound to obey it in newness of spirit, in such a way that no 
class shall be deprived of one jot or tittle of the justice 
contained in them. 

All believers in Christ acknowledge that He was the great 
teacher of righteousness, and that all ranks of men, rulers 
and the ruled, are obliged to obey His precepts as having all 
the force of laws. It is true that Christ, to secure the ends 
of justice, did not teach mankind what was the best kind of 
government, and bind Christian rulers to its adoption. It 
would have been strange if He had, for the same form of 
government is not the best for people of all nations, differing 
in the circumstances in which they may be placed, and differ- 
ing also in their mental and moral state. The justice of many 
laws depends upon their expediency, for it will depend upon 
circumstances whether they be beneficial or otherwise, but no 
law must be opposed to the great principles of justice. Every 
one must see how grossly absurd it would be to expect any- 
thing in Christ's teaching about manhood suffrage and annual 
parliaments. Christ did what was far more effectual for 
securing the rights of all classes, and for protecting them 
from oppression. He laid down great principles of justice, 
by which rulers under every form of government, in every 
age of the world, are required to guide all their actions. The 
great principle He taught was that men should love their 
neighbours as themselves, doing unto others as they would 
that others should do unto them. Obedience to this precept is 
the foundation of all just laws and governments, and the viola- 
tion of it the cause of all forms of injustice, whether they be 
of a private or public nature. In taking a view of the im- 
portant bearings of the teachings of Christ on the social 
rights and liberties of mankind, we must remember the 
political state of the Jews at the time of His mission on 
earth. Judsea was a province of the Roman empire. Christ 
did not come to free the Jews from the foreign yoke to which 
they were subject, and to establish Himself as a temporal 
prince ; so far His kingdom was not of this world, though He 

Q 2 
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reqtiired all orders of men to obey His precepts. If we take 
these facts into consideration, every reader of the Gt)spels 
must see that it was impossible that any teaching could be 
more opposed to injustice in every form, or more fayourable 
for the promotion of the social rights and temporal well-being 
of all classes of the people. 

Christ, by His birth and His life on earth, identified Himself 
with the humble orders of society, and honoured labour by 
employing Himself as a carpenter. Though bom in Bethlehem, 
He was brought up in Galilee, the inhabitants of which country 
were noted for their hatred of oppression, and most of His 
disciples were Galileans. The choice made by Christ of the 
twelve Apostles was highly popular ; nearly all of them were 
of the humble ranks of life. If our Saviour had come into 
the world amongst the noble or rich, and had chosen His 
disciples from those classes, it might have caused the humble 
classes to be considered as unworthy of having any honours 
conferred upon them, whatever might be their merits. No 
one believes that the hmnble orders, as a rule, are the best 
qualified to fill offices which require superior intelligence to 
discharge the duties attached to them ; but Christ knew the 
natural abilities of the men He chose for His disciples, and 
promised them Divine assistance. Our Saviour not only 
made Himself of low degree, but He honoured men who 
were such, by making them ambassadors of His Word, to put 
down imaginations and everything that exalteth itself against 
His teachings. It is truly said, " He hath showed strength 
with His arm. He hath scattered the proud in the imagina- 
tion of their hearts. He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalted those of low degree. He hath filled 
the himgry with good things, and the rich He hath sent 
empty away." 

The teachings of Christ are distinguished for their sim- 
plicity, so that all classes can imderstand them. He was 
strongly opposed to the loading of religion with traditions, 
60 as to mystify it, and then to represent it as capable of 
being understood only by a learned few. He taught by 
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His example that men should worship God in simplicity. 
His teachings were not accompanied with useless forms and 
ceremonies, the practice of which magnifies the creature 
more than the Creator, and which, by appealing to the 
external senses, absorb the feelings, and prevent men reflect- 
ing on their practical duties. Christ did not teach that any 
priestly influence was necessary when men met together 
to worship God. He said that, "where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them." The teachings of Christ are highly practical, and 
appeal to men's hearts and consciences. It is true that He 
required men to believe in Him, but He dwelt far more on 
the duties which we owe to God and our neighbours than on 
any of the abstract doctrines of religion. He gained the 
attention of the people, not only by the justice and benevo- 
lence of His teachings, but also by conveying His instructions 
in an attractive maimer, by illustrating them from the objects 
of nature and common occurrences in life. He set no value 
on high professions of religion and zeal displayed in its pro- 
pagation, unless they were accompanied with doing justly and 
loving mercy. The teaching of our Saviour was opposed to 
all intolerance and bigotry. He said that those who were not 
against Hitti were for Him. He taught that all Christians 
belonging to the Church militant, in waging war against sin 
and injustice, should act in unity of spirit. If any man, 
though he may possess the zeal of St. Peter, teaches any 
doctrine opposed to these teachings of Christ, he must be 
reproved as blameable; for whoever fears God, and works 
righteousness, is accepted of Him. 

Our Lord's teachings were glad tidings to the oppressed 
part of mankind. His first discourse in the synagogue, at the 
commencement of His mission, was of this character. We read, 
that when He opened the book He found the place where it is 
written, "The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel unto the poor. He 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and the recovery of sight to the blind, and tq 
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set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord." When we reflect on the highly practical 
and benevolent character of our Lord's teachings, we cannot 
think — when He in this passage speaks of being sent '*to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and setting at liberty 
them that are bruised"— that these words are figurative, 
and must be considered as having only a spiritual meaning, 
so that believers in Him are not required to take them in a 
literal sense, as a rule, of their conduct to others. We cannot 
but believe that our Lord intended that the Gentiles should 
participate in the blessing of freedom from personal slavery, 
to which the hmnblest individual amongst the Jews was 
entitled. The bigoted and selfish Jews of the synagogue 
were greatly offended when Christ gave them to understand, 
on preaching the acceptable year of the Lord, that the people 
of other nations were to be put upon an equality with them- 
selves. It appears plain that the whole teachings of Christ 
are decidedly opposed to slavery. No advocate of slavery 
ever did or could claim the authority of Christ for holding 
their fellow-men in bondage. 

There is another reason to lead us to believe that the words 
of Christ are to be taken in the literal sense in the passage 
we have quoted. The Essenes, a numerous religious sect of 
the Jews existing at the time of Christ, " denounced slavery, 
not only as unjust, but also impious, as being against the 
law of nature, according to which all men are bom free, 
and which makes them all brethren to each other, and 
not only in word but really and indeed ; but treacherous 
covetousness overthrowing their kindred hath produced 
strangeness and enmity, instead of friendship." ("Philo 
JudaBUs." ) We cannot believe that Christ was less just and 
benevolent in His teaching than this religious sect of the 
Jews. Though the whole spirit of our Lord's teaching is 
directly opposed to slavery, yet we do not find that He makes 
any more direct reference to it than in the passage we have 
quoted, and there are good reasons why this should be 
the case. The teachings of the Bible are so unfriendly to 
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slavery that it appears that few if any slaves existed in 
Judaea at the time of Christ. In reading the Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles, there is no mention of any slaves. This 
is remarkable, when we consider that Christ and His Apostles 
were bom amongst the working classes, and associated with 
them. When any of these classes amongst the Jews are 
mentioned, they are always spoken of as hired servants ; we 
read of men offering themselves for hire, but not a word 
about any dealings with slaves. 

There are sufficient reasons why Christ did not act as a 
political reformer in establishing his kingdom of righteous- 
ness on earth ; but He displayed great moral courage in 
denouncing all kinds of injustice, though in doing this it 
was necessary that He should act according to the advice 
He gave to His disciples when He sent them into the world 
to preach the Gospel. He told them that they went as sheep 
amongst wolves, and that they must be as wise as serpents 
and as harmless as doves. Though Christ had all the out- 
ward and visible signs of humility as regards worldly cir^ 
cumstances, and in His treatment of the humblest class of 
mankind, yet He was all mental dignity and independence. 
He never flattered tyrants or feared the face of an oppressor. 
When Herod acted as a fox. He called him one. It is 
true He did not, in denouncing injustice, excite the people 
to rebellion, or bring upon Himself the vengeance of the 
Roman power, when it would have served no good purpose ; 
yet such was the character of pur Lord's teaching, that His 
enemies suspected Him of wishing to induce the people to 
free themselves from the Roman power. In order that they 
might accuse Him of sedition, in their craftiness they went 
to Him, and said, "Master, we know that Thou art true, 
and teachest the way of God in truth ; neither carest Thou 
for any man, for Thou regardest not the person of men. Tell 
us, therefore, what thinkest Thou, Is it lawful to pay tribute 
to Caesar, or not? But Jesus perceived their wickedness, 
and said. Why tempt ye Me, ye hypocrites ? Show Me the 
tribute-money. And they brought Him a penny : and He said 
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unto them^ Whose is this image and superscription P They 
said unto Him, Caesar's. Then said He unto them. Bender 
therefore imto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and unto 
God the things that are God's." In this answer of Christ 
to His enemies, He was as wise as a serpent, and as harmless 
as a dove. No one can believe that in this answer He gave 
any sanction to the injustice and cruel acts which existed 
under the government of the Bomans, or that He main* 
tained that all the money which bore the impression of 
Caesar belonged to Caesar. It may be admitted that 
Christ's answer did teach that sound expediency requires 
that man should submit and pay taxes to imjust govern- 
ments until they can, by legitimate means, free themselves 
from them without causing greater evils than those they 
attempt to redress. 

Though our Saviour, for the reasons we have given, 
cannot in one sense be considered a poUtical reformer, yet aU 
His teachings tend to produce an equitable distribution of 
wealth, which is the most important object of just legisla- 
tion. No one could denounce in stronger language of in- 
dignation the practice of extortion and excess in the acqui- 
sition of wealth. Christ did far more than condemn an unjust 
acquisition of wealth ; the letter and spirit of His teaching 
plainly show that He required all believers in Him to make 
a benevolent use of it. Obedience to the precepts of Christ 
respecting wealth will do more to produce an equitable and 
benevolent distribution of it than any human laws, however 
just, can accomplish ; and if we love Him we shall keep His 
commandments. Dr. Barrow truly says, " Love is the great^ 
leveller, which, in a maimer, setteth all things on even 
ground, and reduceth to a just balance; which bringeth 
down heaven to earth, and raiseth up earth to heaven ; which 
induceth the highest to wait upon the lowest; which en- 
gageth the strength of the mightiest to help the lowest, and 
the wealth of the richest to supply the poorest, that there 
may he an equality — that nowhere there may be useless 
abundance or helpless indigence." (^* Sermons,") 

It shows want of soundness both of head and heart to look 
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upon the benevolent teachings of our Lord as pseudo-philan- 
thropy, and to suppose that only weak minds will be influenced 
by them. Aristotle, the greatest of the ancient philosophers, 
exclaims : " How delightful it is to make individuals happy ! 
But to effect the happiness of States is an employment stiU 
more divine !" It is stated that even Epicurus himself said, 
that " to receive good is no wise so pleasant as to do it.*' 
There are some persons, it is true, who appear to have such a 
want of benevolent feelings that they have little or no plea- 
sure in anything except what is of a purely selfish nature. 
Lord Bacon says that '' goodness answers to the theological 
virtue, charity, and admits of no excess but error; that in- 
clination to goodness is implanted deeply in the nature of 
man, inasmuch that if it issues not towards man, it will take 
unto other living creatures, as is seen in the Turks, a crael 
people, who nevertheless are kind to beasts, and give alms to 
dogs and birds." We often see in Christian countries men 
and women show attachment to horses and dogs, who have 
very little regard for their fellow-creatures. 

The teachings of Christ are intended to give a rational, 
useful, and benevolent exercise to men's affections, to purify 
unto himself a peculiar people zealous of good works. If this 
is enthusiasm, all true Christians may be called enthusiasts ; 
but in answer to this charge they may use the language of 
Fox, who, when charged with enthusiasm in denouncing the 
slave trade, said : " If by that expression be meant zeal and 
warmth, I freely acknowledge it — I glory in it ; enthusiasm, 
when it arises out of a just cause, is that which makes men 
act with energy — it is that without which nothing great was 
ever done since the creation of the world." There are 
persons who show great excitement in the pursuit of vain 
pleasures. It is far more rational to be zealous in works of 
justice and mercy for the benefit of the suffering part of our 
fellow-creatures. David Hume, it is well known, was no 
religious enthusiast. In his "Essay on Benevolence," he says : 
" The epithets sociable, good-natured, humane, merciful, 
grateful, friendly, generous, and beneficent, or their equiva- 
lents, are known in all languages, and universally express the 
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highest merit to which human nature is capable of attaining. 
Where these amiable qualities are attended with birth, power, 
and eminent abilities, and display themselves in the good 
government and ujseful instruction of mankind, they seem even 
to raise the possessors of them above the rank of human 
nature — ^make them approach, in some measure, to the divine." 
^'Upon the whole, it seems imdeniable that nothing can 
bestow more merit on any human creature than the sentiment 
of benevolence in an eminent degree, and that a part at least 
of its merits arises from its tendency to promote the interests 
of our species, and bestow happiness on human society. From 
the beneficent man the hungry receive food, the naked 
clothing, the ignorant skill and industry. Like the sun, an 
inferior minister of Providence, he cheers, invigorates, and 
sustains the surrounding world.'' (" Essays.") 

Though the benevolent feelings have been implanted in man, 
yet the history of the world shows what an oppressive being he 
has been to the weaker part of his fellow-men. This admits of 
explanation. Those appetites and desires which are necessary 
for man's existence and self-preservation, for plain reasons, 
are the strongest, but this does not by any means show that 
they are the best part of our nature. It is necessary that these 
should be under powerful restraints ; if they are not, the world 
would be full of injustice and moral corruption. We do not 
injure others from a mere love of injustice and corruption, but 
from an inordinate desire of self-gratification. The benevo- 
lent feelings, when cultivated, lead men to abhor what injures 
others, and to take a pleasure in relieving their sufferings. 
The teachings of Christ require that men should be " renewed 
in the spirit of their minds, that they may know what is that 
good and acceptable will of God concerning them, so that they 
may be created in righteousness and true holiness." 

Hume in his "Essay on Justice," says : "It must be confessed 
that Nature is so liberal to mankind, that were all her presents 
equally divided among the species, and improved by art and 
industry, every individual would enjoy all the necessaries, and 
even most of the comforts of life. It must also be confessed 
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that, whenever we depart from this equality, we rob the poor 
of more satisfaction than we add to the rich, and that the 
slight gratification of a frivolous vanity in one individual 
frequently costs more than bread to many families." Hume 
further observes, in his "Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals:" " How little is requisite to supply the necessities of 
nature ; and in regard to its pleasures, what comparison 
between the unbought satisfaction of conversation, society, 
study, and even health and the common beauties of nature, 
but above all the peaceful satisfaction of one's own mind ! 
What comparison, I say, between these and the feverish 
empty amusements of luxury and expense ! These natural 
pleasures are, indeed, really without price in their attainment, 
and above all price in their enjoyment." 

The opinions of Aristotle, whom the judicious Hooker calls 
the "arch-reasoner," are similar to those of Hume respecting 
the distribution and use of wealth. In his work on "Politics," 
he says : " Rightly to investigate the best form of government, 
it is necessary previously to ascertain what is the best kind 
of life ; since the latter of these remaining undetermined, the 
former also must continue unknown. We must begin, there- 
fore, in examining what kind of life is most eligible for 
mankind generally. The sovereign good of life must evidently 
be found in moral and intellectual excellence, moderately 
supplied with external accommodations, rather than in the 
greatest accumulation of external advantages unimproved 
and unadorned by virtue. External prosperity is indeed 
instrumental in promoting happiness, and therefore, like every 
other instrument, must have its assigned limits, beyond which 
it is inconvenient and hurtful." " Prosperity and happiness 
are things altogether different." " The mind in itself is far 
better than the body, or than property. The excellencies of 
the mind are in the same proportion to be preferred to the 
highest perfection of the body and the disposition of external 
circumstances. The two last are far inferior, and merely of 
a subservient nature, since no man of sense covets or pursues 
them but for the sake of the mind, with a view to promote its 
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genuine improvement and to heighten its native joys. Let 
this great truth, then, be acknowledged, a truth evinced by 
the Deity himself, who is happy, not from any external causes, 
but through the inherent attributes of his Divine nature/' 
Aristotle, when speaking of the distribution of property 
under what he considers the best form of government, says : 
*' Although our republic rejects the community of goods as 
repressive of exertion, and even destructive to virtue, yet, 
wishing possessions to be strictly appropriated, we wish that 
their uses be freely communicated, that, according to the pro- 
verb, all things may be common amongst friends, and that no 
one of the citizens may long continue in want of any object 
with which another can conveniently supply him." (See 
" Politics,'^ Book IV.) If the teachings of Christ did not 
require men to deny themselves of any pleasures for the good 
of others, most persons would make them the rule of ^eir 
conduct. Common morality requires men to deny them- 
selves of pleasures so as not to injure others. The teachings 
of Christ require that we should deny ourselves of pleasures 
for the benefit of others. A writer in the Saturday JReview 
observes : ** If the idea of self-denial is to be expunged from 
things worthy of contemplation, and the practice of self- 
denial from the list of things worthy of cultivation, then 
society must eventually fall to pieces;" and he says, "there can- 
not be a more deadly and baneful influence than one which 
teaches men to prefer anything under the sim to the happiness 
of the whole mass of sentient creatures. Whatever makes man 
indifferent to the extension of happiness, and the correspond- 
ing curtailment of the too wide domains of pain and misery, 
is doing the worst ill that can be done to his own character." 
No person can be so ignorant as to despise wealth itself; it is 
the fruit of industry, and when justly and humanely acquired, 
is the source of many comforts and rational pleasures which 
man was intended to enjoy. An equitable distribution of it 
is, as we have before observed, the most important object of 
just laws ; therefore we have dwelt upon the teachings of 
Christ which require a benevolent use of wealth. If His pre- 
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cepts are obeyed, the most important object of just legislation 
is accomplished among Christians themselves, even in coun- 
tries where the laws encourage an accumulation of wealth in 
a way which is imjust to others and injurious to society 
generally. 

We have thought it would strengthen our arguments to 
show that the benevolent teachings of Christ are founded on 
sound reason, and agreeable to the best part of our nature, 
and to give the opinions of men in support of them of 
acknowledged superior intellectual power, who cannot be 
considered as having any religious prejudices in favour of 
the teachings of the Bible. It is greatly to be lamented 
that Hume was a sceptic in religion, opposed to the Divine 
authority of the Bible ; yet when we see how strongly he 
advocated its just and benevolent teachings, we are reminded 
of the prayer of our Saviour on the cross, and say : " Father, 
forgive him, for he knew not what he did.'' 

The opinions of the philosophers we have quoted are in 
accordance with the teachings of Christ, when he says, 
" Take heed and beware of covetousness, for a man's life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth," and that what is exceedingly admired by the selfish 
and vain part of the world is " an abomination in the sight 
of God.'^ If men will be guided by sound reason, and not 
by the vain fashions of this world, and become " renewed in 
their minds, that they may prove what is that good, and 
acceptable, and perfect will of God,'' they will find the yoke 
of Christ's precepts easy, and the burden of them light. A 
just and benevolent man is rewarded even in this life. The 
Scriptures truly teach Us that " a good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, and loving favour rather than 
silver and gold." A benevolent person acquires the admira- 
tion, and good-will, and gratitude of those on whose good 
opinion he sets a much greater value than on that of the 
vain part of the world, to acquire which is the cause of so 
much useless and extravagant expenditure of wealth, often 
the products of the hard labour and privations of others. 
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Much might be said concerning the great advantages which 
attend and follow the performance of benevolent deeds over 
all worldly pleasures ; they can be reflected on with satisfac- 
tion when other pleasures cannot. There is no satiety, no 
wounded vanity, mortified pride, sense of shame, or feel- 
ings of remorse, attending or following their performance, 
as is the case with selfish, vain, and vicious pleasures. None 
but the mentally weak or morally degraded ever had any 
pleasure in calling to mind their indulgence in them. But 
the remembrance of deeds of kindness will afford consolation 
in sickness and old age, and smooth the bed of death. No 
believer in another world, when he is about to quit this 
mortal scene, and is going to be judged according to the deeds 
done in the flesh, ever regretted having performed them. 

The sources of the highest pleasures in this life are in the 
exercise of our intellectual faculties and of our social affec- 
tions. The purer and more expanded these affections are, the 
greater is the pleasure in the exercise of them. Christ spent 
His time in instructing the people in the knowledge which 
elevates men's moral condition, and in inculcating feelings of 
general benevolence. Though Providence has set a limit to 
the pleasure derived from the gratification of men's appetites, 
whatever abundance they may possess, yet the pleasures 
caused by the exercise of the benevolent affections are, as it 
were, unlimited. The pleasures also which men receive from 
the gratification of the desire of the eye and the pride of life, 
are also very limited. It has been said, " a thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever." This is not the case with articles of 
fashionable display. There is no intrinsic beauty, for 
instance, in fine clothing, to cause it to be- a constant source 
of rational pleasure ; when the possession of it ceases to 
afford distinction, and the fashion of it vanishes away, 
it is cast aside and despised. It has been truly said that 
few things are more ridiculous than a cast-off fashion. The 
contemplation of the works of God has very different 
effects ; there is an infinite variety of these, accompanied 
with life and motion, and scenes of grandeur, to fill the 
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mind. Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
many of the common objects of nature. The more we con- 
template the works of God, the more we are inclined to 
exclaim, " Oh, the greatness of the power, the depth of the 
wisdom, and the extent of the goodness of God!" View- 
ing and studying the works of God must have far more 
beneficial effects on the mind than a superficial representation 
of them by the hand of man. A man of wealth may create, 
by acts of benevolence, pleasing, social pictures of real life, 
the viewing of which must be the means of cheering his 
eyes and gladdening his heart, if he takes any pleasure in 
seeing his fellow-creatures happy. When a rich man does 
this, he may enjoy his wealth with gladness and singleness of 
heart, with the blessings of his fellow-men on his head. 

Deeds of generosity and benevolence may be made highly 
conducive to the religious welfare of mankind. The wise 
man has said that "the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty." It is not only destructive to their physical and 
social, but also to their religious and moral well-being. When 
men's minds are full of anxiety, and their feelings absorbed 
in procuring the bare necessaries of life, they are in a very 
unfit state to think on whatsoever things are true, honest, 
just, pure and lovely, and of good report. Every Christian, 
who has any sincere desire to promote the religious welfare 
of others, must consider it an important duty to prevent and 
relieve poverty as far as lies in his power. 

The observations of the "judicious Hooker," in his "Ecclesi- 
astical Polity," are worthy of serious consideration. He says : 
" God first assigned to Adam maintenance of life, and then 
appointed him a law to observe. True it is that the kingdom 
of God must be the first thing in our purpose and desires ; but 
inasmuch as a righteous life presupposeth life, inasmuch as to 
live virtuously it is impossible except we live, therefore the 
first impediment which naturally we endeavour to remove is 
penury and want of things without which we cannot live." 
(Book 1st.) These opinions of Hooker furnish strong argu- 
ments to show that just laws and acts of generosity for the 
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prevention of poverty are even of more importance than the 
reKeving of it. Unjust laws may so increase cases of poverty 
as to paralyze the arm of charity in its attempts to relieve it^ 
by drying up its sources. There are few Christians who can 
spend the chief part of their time in charitable labours. The 
first duty of man is to provide for himself and his family. 
This shows how importent it is that every Christian should 
consider it a duty to use any political power he may possess 
to promote the establishment of just laws, which will prevent 
poverty as far as possible. 

There is another all-important fact, which must have a 
very powerftd influence, if duly considered, in inducing 
aU consistent beUevers in Christ to perform good works. 
Christ teaches that men will be judged by their works, and 
rewarded for their good works, as fruits of their faith in 
him. Amongst these good works, acts of charity will be 
considered of great importance. Mr. Wesley says, in one of 
his sermons, " Every pound you give to the poor is put into 
the bank of heaven, and will bring glorious interest ; yea, 
and as such, will be accumidating to all eternity." 

All classes of men are able to perform charitable deeds. 
God does not judge as man judgeth. As Dr. Barrow observes, 
'^ the weakest and poorest man is no less able to perform them 
than the greatest potentate ; his heart may be as charitable, 
although his hand cannot be so liberal. One of the most 
noble and most famous charities that ever was, was the giving 
of the two mites ; and the giving a cup of cold water is the 
instance of that beneficence which shall not fail of being 
rewarded." (" Sermons.") 

It is plain, from what Christ says, that no works of reli- 
gious zeal will avail anything at the last day without works 
of charity. Many, we are told, will plead that they have 
performed many wonderfiil works in the name of Christ, who 
will not be rewarded for them. Men may believe in the 
abstract doctrines of religion, and show great zeal in propa- 
gating them, without practising one Christian virtue. 

The history of Christendom shows not only how unchari- 
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table, but with what gross injustice and horrible cruelty 
professing Christians have acted towards each other in propa- 
gating their religious opinions. Instead of provoking each 
other to good works, they have bitterly persecuted each other, 
on the plea that they were contending for the faith delivered 
to the saints. 

The practical doctrines of Christ struck at the root of the 
great cause of injustice, which is an inordinate love of wealth. 
He forbad men to " lay up treasures on earth." This precept 
of Christ must be admitted to be founded in sound reason by 
everyone who wishes to restrain men from the practice of 
injustice. Virgil asks, "What will not the cursed love of 
gold lead men to do ?" and another Roman author says, " The 
love of money increases as the accumulation of it increases." 
The command of Christ which forbids men to lay up treasures 
on earth is not violated when a provision is made for sickness 
and old age ; when parents provide for their children, or put 
them in possession of capital for carrying on trades for 
procuring the necessaries and comforts of life. But it is 
plainly violated when men lay up treasures on earth, the 
products of the labour of others, to enable them, under laws 
founded on class legislation, to "join house to house and lay 
field to field, till there be no place, that they may be placed 
alone in the midst of the earth." This precept of Christ is also 
plainly violated when men employ the labour of others, and 
cause them to be placed in circumstances destructive to their 
physical and moral well-being, in order that they themselves 
may be able to lay up treasures on earth, to be spent in 
luxurious living and vain display. 

Self-aggrandizement in the accumulation of wealth is a 
great enemy to the social rights of the mass of the 
people. This is especially seen when it consists in the en- 
grossment of the land. No consistent believer in the prac- 
tical doctrines of Christ can desire to possess great wealth, 
for the aggrandizement of himself and his family, to enable 
them to live a life of luxury. Our Saviour's words are very 
remarkable respecting the possession of great wealth in 
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endangering man's salvation. He said unto his disciples: 
" Verily, I say unto you, that a rich man shall hardly enter 
into the kingdom of heaven : and again I say unto you, that it 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven." The 
great reasoner, Chillingworth, says, when commenting on 
these words of Christ : " St. Mark gives this speech something 
more largely, and instead of a rich man, puts *one that 
trusteth in his riches,* which he does, not so much to explain 
the phrase of the speech as to give a reason of the impossi- 
bility (of the greater difficulty). For if our Saviour, in 
saying it is impossible for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, by a rich man had meant one that trusteth in 
his riches, there had been no sufficient ground for the great 
amazement that seized his disciples at the hearing it, for that 
was a thing which they knew well enough before — ^not the 
most ignorant of his hearers but could have told him as much. 
Therefore, St. Matthew's and St. Mark's words, joined together, 
will make up this sense ; and I make no question at all that 
this was Christ's meaning, namely, that it is almost impossible 
for a rich man to be saved, because he cannot choose, but trust 
to his riches." (See Sermon 6th). Chillingworth, in the same 
sermon, says, " Riches are ordinarily got in sin, possessed in 
sin, and spent in sin." We admit that the opinions of Chil- 
lingworth, though he was a great reasoner, may have been 
expressed in rather too strong language ; but we believe there 
is sufficient truth in them to show that, according to our 
Saviour's teachings, the possession of great wealth greatly 
endangers man's salvation. We also think that no one can 
deny that great wealth is often acquired in sin, by men caus- 
ing those whose labour enables them to acquire their wealth 
to be placed in degrading circumstances. It cannot be denied 
that riches are also often possessed in sin by the owners of 
them not showing any desire to use a portion of their wealth 
for the benefit of others. Neither will any one deny that 
riches are also often spent in sin, by the possessors of them 
living a life of luxurious extravagance, when those whose toil 
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enables them so to indulge have not the means to live in 
decency. 

In making our observations on what Christ says respecting 
the evil effects caused by the possession of great wealth, we 
must remark that He never said a rich man could not be saved. 
There cannot be any doubt that in Christian countries there 
are many rich men that are good and benevolent men. It 
has been said that an honest poor man is the noblest work of 
Ood ; we consider that a rich man, using his wealth as a 
Christian, is a still nobler work of God. If there is any one 
who does not admire such a Christian, and does not consider 
him worthy of the highest respect, he has not the spirit of 
Christ in him. When men triumph over all the temptations 
to which riches expose them, we consider them the great 
ornaments of Christianity. But Dr. Barrow truly says: 
" Riches tend to puff up our minds with vain and false con- 
ceits, making us, as if we were in a dream of fancy, to take 
ourselves for other persons more great, more wise, more goo4, 
and more happy than we are." When wealth is in the hands 
of a few, a great gulf is created between the higher and 
humble classes. We have given facts to show what are the 
necessary consequences of this, when men are not influenced 
by the benevolent teachings of the Bible. It is next to an 
impossibility for persons living in luxury and gaiety, and 
who seldom come in friendly contact with the himible classes, 
to have due sympathy with their wants or sufferings. Chris- 
tians who ar^ greatly elevated in circumstances are apt to 
think that it is beneath their dignity to visit their humble 
neighbours in their afflictions, and that the precept which 
requires Christians " to be unspotted from the world " does 
not apply to them. Paley has truly said that "pride, 
prudery, or delicacy, or love of ease, keep one-half of the 
world out of the way of observing what the other half suffer." 
(" Moral Philosophy.") Those who are clothed in costly array, 
and fare sumptuously every day, are very apt to estimate the 
wants of their humble neighbours by a very different standard 
from that by which they estimate their own. 

R 2 
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It must be plain to everyone that, if the precepts of Christ 
respecting the use of wealth were generally obeyed by profess- 
ing Christians, unjust laws and oppression would cease to exist 
amongst the people of all countries professing Christianity. 
But the liberties taken by many Christians with the words of 
Scripture, conveying precepts relating to the use of wealth, 
often causing them to have little or no effect, have been the 
lamentations of consistent divines, the ridicule of wits, and 
have called forth severe observations from sceptics in religion. 
These precepts have been represented as highly figurative 
even by many who consider themselves orthodox — who 
denounce as damnable heretics those who take anything like 
the same liberties with the words of Scripture relating to 
abstract doctrines as they themselves do with those which 
relate to the acquisition and use of wealth, and which require 
us to deny ourselves for the good of others. It is far more 
reasonable to expect that figurative language should be used 
in Scripture when it speaks of things which no man hath 
seen or can see, so that they may make a due impression on 
the mind, than when conveying precepts to guide our daily- 
actions. If the precepts of Christ respecting the use of wealth 
were not in accordance with the general character of His 
teaching, or were in any way opposed to the feelings of 
humanity which our Creator has implanted in our bosoms, 
we might then be justified in taking them in a figurative 
sense ; this is, however, not the case. 

The teachings of Christ are perfectly consistent; He 
does not require of His followers simplicity of habits and 
humility of spirit, and at the same time allow those who 
rule over them to conform to the fashions of the world 
whilst they are professing to obey His precepts. We 
read, that when there was a strife amongst His disciples 
who should be the greatest, he said unto them : " The 
kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them, and 
are called benefactors. But ye shall not be so; he that is 
greatest among you let him be the younger, and he that is 
the chief as he that serveth." In another place we read that 
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Christ said unto his disciples : " If I, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet, ye ought to wash one another's feet. 
I have given you an example that ye should do as I have 
done unto you. Verily, verily, I say unto you, that the 
servant is not greater than his Lord, neither he that is sent 
greater than he that sent him. If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them." The Rev. Dr. ISewell, the 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the TJm'versity of 
Oxford, in his work on Christian politics, says: "When 
Christian zeal and love return, there will return with them 
the love of poverty, and Christian bishops will be found to 
devote themselves to the Church, whether at home or abroad, 
with far humbler means of support than now seems necessary." 
It is unreasonable to expect that Christian ministers should 
have a love of poverty, but they ought to show a hatred to 
vain display and to an expensive style of living, so that by 
their simplicity they may follow the Appstles as they followed 
Christ, and endeavour to bring the world to obey His teach- 
ings, instead of accommodating them to the world. Ministers 
of religion are entitled to a reasonable support. When they 
do not receive that, the precept of the Scriptures is violated 
which says, "Thou shalt not muzzle the ox which treadeth 
out the corn." At the same time, innumerable instances 
might be given to show that the more Christian ministers 
resemble Christ and His Apostles in simplicity and humility, 
the more they have served the cause of religion, provided they 
possessed knowledge, talents, and Christian virtues to fit them 
for the discharge of the duties of their office. When Chris- 
tian ministers live in a fashionable and expensive style, and 
lay up treasures on earth out of the property of the Church 
to enrich their families, professing at the same time to believe 
that riches greatly endanger men's salvation, they have 
no claim to be considered as the successors of the Apostles ; 
they more resemble the grievous wolves which St. Paul said 
would enter the Church after his departure. 

What Christ says respecting rulers within the Church 
applies in a considerable degree to those who rule over Chris- 
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tians in civil Kfe. It is absurd to believe that when Christ 
requires that the conduct of Christians, as ecclesiastical rulers, 
should be charact'Crized by simplicity, humility, and disinte- 
restedness^ that those who rule over Christians out of the 
Church should be allowed to exercise lordship over their 
rights and liberties, and to live in grandeur and vain 
display. 

If the people are not in a state of brutal ignorance, the 
more just the laws are, the more they will be disposed to obey 
them and pay all due respect to authority. Though every- 
thing ought to be done in decency and order, yet it will not 
require rulers to be surrounded with pomp and display to 
enforce obedience to just laws for the good of society. The 
government of Samuel was remarkable for its great sim- 
plicity, yet the Jews did not suffer because it was not 
accompanied with expensive display. It is a great evil to 
train any people to associate the respect due to authority 
with outward pomp. We have seen that there was no great 
difference between the rulers of Athens and the common 
citizens, and how very moderate were the salaries of those 
who held high offices imder the government of the Athe- 
nians. They must appear ridiculously small to most Christian 
rulers at the present time. 

The teachings of Christ caused Him to be highly populiar 
amongst the mass of the people. Cicero, the Roman philo- 
sopher, said, long before Christ came on earth, that the multi- 
tude are powerfully (vehementer) moved by the appearance of 
justice and benevolence. (" Offices," Book II., Chap. 9.) They 
saw these virtues in all their force and beauty in the actions 
and teachings of our Saviour, and they felt that He was their 
true friend. The dependent and humble orders had the 
strongest reasons to admire His just and benevolent teach- 
ings, for they are the most liable to suffer from injustice, 
neglect, and contempt. If true glory consists in what 
Cicero says it does, then Christ certainly possessed it. This 
philosopher said : " True and perfect glory is always made up 
of these three ingredients : first, the love and good- will of 
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the multitude ; secondly, their trusting and reliance on a 
man ; thirdly, their valuing and admiring so as to think him 
a person that really deserves honour." {Idem,) Our Lord 
possessed these three marks of true glory. We are told 
" that the common people heard him gladly." In another 
place we read that He taught daily in the temple ; but the 
chief priests and the scribes, and the rulers of the people, 
sought to destroy him, and could not find what they might 
do, for all the people were very attentive to hear him. At 
one time " the people wished to take Christ by force, to make 
him a king." When his enemies held a council to contrive 
how they might destroy him, they said, " If we let him thus 
alone, all men will believe in him." 

No one maintains that all those who admired our Lord's 
teachings were believers in Him, much less that they were all 
good men. Neither did it require any great virtue in the 
multitude to admire Christ. He Himself says : " If ye love 
them which love you, what reward have ye P Do not even 
the publicans the same?" We may observe that, though 
Christ did not flatter the people. He did not despise their 
good-will towards him. If persons disregard the opinion 
which any class of men may have of them, it is a proof that 
they look upon them with contempt. This was not the case 
with our Lord. 

Such was the popularity of Christ's teachings, that his 
enemies tiook an opportunity, in order to destroy him, of 
bringing false charges against him, by representing him as 
a pernicious demagogue. They accused him of perverting 
the people, and stirring them up throughout all Jewiy, 
beginning from Galilee; of being no friend to Caesar (for- 
bidding to give tribute to him), and one who would bring 
destruction on the nation ; in fact, he was put to death under 
a charge of being a dangerous demagogue. 

It may appear strange to some persons that, though Christ 
is represented as being popular amongst the commonalty, yet 
we read that the people assembled at his trial were persuaded 
to cry out for him to be crucified. When we read all 
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the facts, there is nothing remarkable in this being the 
case. We are not told that the people were unanimous 
in favour of Christ, but that there was a division amongst 
thera. Some of them appear to have imbibed the same pre- 
judices against him as the chief priests, scribes and Pharisees, 
though it is evident that the majority were in favour of 
Christ. We are told that His enemies *' durst not take him 
openly for fear of the people.*' They bribed Judas to betray 
him ; and he sought opportunity, in the absence of the mul- 
titude ; this was done in the dark. He, having received a 
band of soldiers from the chief priests and the Pharisees, 
went to take Him, with lanterns, and torches, and weapons. 
When Christ was betrayed, we are told that all his disciples 
" forsook him and fled ;*' but it appears that his enemies, of 
all classes, followed him to put him to death. It is stated 
that it was the chief priests and elders who persuaded the 
people to choose Barabbas and to destroy Jesus. They acted 
wickedly in allowing themselves to be thus persuaded to give 
their voice for the putting to death one who had shown, by- 
all His words and actions, that He was their true friend ; but 
it was ordained that Christ should suffer for the salvation of 
mankind. After the execution of Christ, the people saw the 
crime they had committed ; for we read that " when the 
centurion saw what was done, he glorified God, saying, 
* Certainly this was a righteous man.' And all the people 
that came together to that sight, beholding the things which 
were done, smote their breasts and returned." 

The world required such a teacher as Christ to give all 
classes the benefit of the judgment and mercy contained in 
the Bible. At the time of His appearance, the scribes and 
Pharisees sat in Moses' seat. There were, no doubt, some 
good but mistaken men amongst them. They taught the 
people many good things which it was their duty to do, but 
the majority of them omitted to teach, or explained away, 
the weighty matters of judgment and mercy contained in the 
Bible, obedience to which required self-denial on their part 
for the good of others. They wished to reconcile the love of 
wealth with religion. They derided Christ when he told 
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them that they could not serve God and Mammon. Their 
partial and selfish teaching of the Bible caused Christ to say 
to them, " Ye have taken away the key of knowledge ; ye 
entered not in yourselves, and those that were entering ye 
hindered." They loaded religion with traditions, so that it 
could not be understood except by a learned few. They 
objected to the common people exercising their own judg- 
ment on its teachings. The common people were considered 
as incapable of loving God with the heart and understanding 
also. When the people were captivated with our Lord's 
teaching of religion, in all the fulness of its truth and sim- 
plicity, the Pharisees pronounced them cursed, as not knowing 
the law. Those who considered themselves as the only 
authorized teachers of religion were sadly deficient in obey- 
ing its practical precepts, and prided themselves on their 
orthodox opinions, and displayed great zeal in its forms and 
ceremonies. 

We cannot believe that justice and benevolence have lost 
their influence on mankind, or that the humble orders 
amongst the Jews had a greater admiration for these virtues 
than the same classes in Christian nations at the present 
time. When the mighty, and the noble, and the rich mem- 
bers of society are the great patrons of religion, and the 
humbler orders are alienated from it, we may be sure that it 
is not taught to them in word and example, in its fulness of 
truth and benevolence. When the higher classes are gladly 
listening to the teachings of religion, and lamenting the 
estrangement of the humble orders from it, we may strongly 
suspect that what Christ said of the generation of the Jews, 
when He was on earth, is applicable to them : " They are like 
unto children sitting in the market-place, and calling one to 
another, and saying. We have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced, we have mourned to you, and ye have not wept.'' 
When the justice and benevolence contained in the doctrines 
of Christ are taught with all their force and simplicity, and 
are exemplified in the lives of Christians, then will Chris- 
tianity shine in its true glory, and the common people will 
again listen to its teachings attentively, and will consider 
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it glad tidings to them, and join the angelic choir in singing, 
" Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace and good- 
will towards men/* 

We shall now show the popular character of the practical 
teachings of the Apostles, and their bearings in promoting 
the rights, liberties, and general welfare of all classes of 
mankind. The apostles were the faithful expositors of the 
doctrines of Christ, as the prophets were of the law of Moses. 
When the apostles commenced their mission in Judaea, it is 
evident that the common people were greatly in their favour. 
They were persecut-ed by the same classes as Christ was. The 
chief priests, scribes, and elders, and rulers of the people, 
were their strong opponents. When the leaders of these 
classes took the apostles into custody, they could not find 
how they might punish them, because of the people ; they, 
therefore, threatened them, and commanded them that ^^ they 
should not speak at all in the name of Jesus." Peter and 
John, humble men though they were, showed great moral 
courage ; they " answered, and said unto them. Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken imto you more than to 
God, judge ye P " 

The converts of the apostles in Judaea appear to have been 
chiefly of the humble classes. It is stated " of the rest, no 
man durst join himself unto them." Even the mob appears 
to have been on the side of the apostles ; for at another time, 
when they were taken into custody, it is said " the officers 
brought them without violence, for they feared the people, 
lest they should be stoned." As was the case with Christ, 
the whole of the people were not in favour of the apostles ; 
some of them, moved by influential persons, joined in per- 
secuting them. We read that certain of the synagogue 
which is called the Synagogue of the Libertines, and others, 
disputing with Stephen, were not able to resist the wisdom 
and spirit by which he spoke, stirred up the people and 
the elders and scribes, and came upon him and brought him 
to the council, and caused him to be put to death for speak- 
ing blasphemous words against Moses and against God. 
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When the apostles went amongst the heathens to preach 
the Gospel, it was necessary that they should obey the com- 
mand of Christ, ''To be as wise as serpents and as harmless 
as doves.*^ Though preachers of righteousness, they wisely 
refrained from making any direct attack on the injustice 
which the people were suflfering imder the Roman Govern- 
ment. If they had acted as political reformers, they would 
have brought upon themselves and their converts the ven- 
geance of the Boman power, and would have made the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel amongst the heathens an impossibility, 
unless there had been constant miraculous interpositions for 
their protection. The countries where they went to preach 
the Gospel were filled with all unrighteousness ; they had to 
prepare a soil for the planting of political justice, waging war 
against every form of evil, and endeavouring to bring the 
world under subjection to the doctrines of Christ. Though 
they did not make any direct attack upon imjust rulers, the 
doctrines they preached were directly opposed to everything 
unjust; as the great apostle of the Gentiles said, when 
held in bonds, " We wrestle not with flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places." The rulers of this world must believe in Christ 
before we can expect that they will pay any respect to the 
teachings of the Bible. It would have been folly in the 
apostles to have preached to the heathen rulers the weighty 
matters of social justice contained in the law and the 
prophets. 

There are some persons who might expect that the apostles 
would have made a direct attack upon the personal slavery 
which existed to such a great extent in the Koman empire. 
They acted far more judiciously ; they undermined it, and all 
other kinds of injustice, by preaching the practical truths of 
the Gospel. Though the teachings of Christ are opposed to 
slavery, it does not follow that those who demand an imme- 
diate emancipation of slaves under all circumstances are 
their trup friends. Many sincere opponents of slavery have 
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thought otherwise. Slavery had taken deep root in the 
heathen world at the time of the apostles. The slaves under 
the Roman Government were brutalized by cruel treatment ; 
many of them were captives taken in war, and familiarized 
with the shedding of blood. When we consider the character 
of the slaves and of their masters, we may be sure that any 
attempt to cause their sudden emancipation would have led 
to a fearful conflict, in which the slaves would have been the 
greatest suflferers, and it would have only ended in their 
being placed in a more cruel state of bondage. Paley, who 
denounced slavery as an odious institution, has made some 
sensible remarks on this subject in its connection with the 
teachings of the apostle. He says : " Christianity, soliciting 
admission into all nations of the world, abstained, as it be- 
hoved it, from interfering with the civil institutions of any. 
The discharging of slaves from all obligations to their masters, 
which is the consequence of pronouncing slavery to be unlaw- 
ful, would have had no better effect than to let loose one-half 
of mankind upon the other. Slaves would have been tempted 
to embrace a religion which asserted their rights as freemen ; 
masters would have hardly been persuaded to consent to 
claims founded on such authority ; the most calamitous of all 
contests, a helium sermle, might probably have ensued, to the 
reproach, if not the extinction, of the Christian name.*' 
(" Moral Philosophy.*') 

The apostles, though placed in such difficult circumstances, 
did make the preaching of the Gospel glad tidings to those 
who were held in cruel bondage. St. Paul taught the equality 
of mankind in the sight of our Creator, and that this was 
confirmed by the doctrines of the Gospel. He taught that 
" by one Spirit all are baptized into one body, whether we be 
Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free, and have been 
all made to drink into that Spirit." This language must 
mean that Christians of all ranks are required to look upon 
and treat each other as brethren. 

St. Paul required of Christian masters not only an imme- 
diate cessation of all cruel treatment of their slaves, but he 
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also forbade any harsh words to be used to them. He com- 
manded them to forbear threatening^ knowing that their 
Master is also in heaven, neither is there respect of persons 
with Him. The apostle also commands masters to give unto 
their servants that which is just and equal ; and he had no 
low ideas of what was just and equal. It is plain St. Paul 
did preach immediate emancipation of slaves from all cruel 
or harsh treatment; he required them to be treated as a 
Christian master treats his hired servants. Any one ignorant 
of Greek, when reading of the precepts of St. Paul to masters 
respecting the treatment of their slaves, would conclude that 
he wa« speaking of their hired servants. We may form a 
pretty correct idea of what St. Paul taught should be the 
treatment of Christian slaves by their Christian masters from 
what he wrote to Philemon respecting his slave Onesimus, 
when he returned to him. The apostle required Philemon 
not to treat him any longer as a slave, but as a brother 
beloved ; and he says he had confidence in him that he would 
do more than he said. Ko man can accuse St. Paul of using 
anything like canting language. He meant what he said, 
and practised what he taught. The teachings of St. Paul 
must in the end abolish slavery ; he could not prudently have 
done more to accomplish this object. It is true he, for plain 
reasons, exhorted the slaves to be content, at the same time 
saying, " If thou mayest be free, use it rather." 

If any one could show that there is a word in the writings 
of St. Paul which gives any sanction to the institution of 
slavery, which is the cause of so much cruelty and moral 
degradation, we should suppose, with Dr. Arnold, that St. 
Paul believed that the second coming of Christ was near 
at hand, and that it was only necessary to urge masters to 
treat their slaves with justice and kindness. All the words 
and actions of St. Paul show that there never existed a more 
disinterested and philanthropic Christian. He calls himself 
a slave of Christ, and he made himself a slave for the benefit 
of his fellow-men. 

Slavery is now, in a great measure, a bygone question ; it 
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has ceased to exist in Christian Europe, or in any Protestant 
country in the world. This great fact is owing to Chris- 
tianity, and it shows that the doctrines of Christ, when obeyed, 
secure the liberties of mankind. It by no means follows that 
because men are not held in personal bondage that gross in- 
justice may not still exist amongst professing Christians, by 
any class of men claiming power over others, and thus acconi- 
plishing all the objects of slavery. The important question 
now is, how Christian freemen are required to treat each other, 
according to the doctrines of Christ. It is very true that the 
apostles, for very plain and good reasons, did not interfere 
with the civil institutions of heathen countries when they 
went to preach the Gospel. They did not make any direct 
attacks on the unjust conduct of the heathen rulers, however 
cruel it might have been — not even on the brutal gladiatorial 
exhibitions. Giving lectures on justice and mercy to i^uch 
moral monsters would be like casting pearls before swine. 
The apostles, though they were not in one sense political 
reformers, yet never sacrificed justice and mercy to heathen 
rulers. They required of their converts in every rank of 
life that the precepts of Christ should rule all their actions, 
whether they were of a public or private nature. The 
question, to all believers, was not what they had the power 
to do, or what the law allowed them to do, but what the 
precepts of Christ said they must or must not do. 

It is a gross perversion of the words of St. Paul to conclude 
that he teaches that any man possesses a divine right to rule 
over a people without their consent, however unjust or cruel his 
conduct may be. Those persons who maintain that St. Paul 
teaches that it is the duty of Christians passively to submit to 
be political slaves, found this opinion on a passage contained 
in his Epistle to the Romans, where he says : " Let every soul 
be subject unto the higher powers, for there is no power but 
of God ; the powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever, 
therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God, 
and they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation. For 
rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou, 
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then, not be afraid of the power P do that which is good, and 
thou shalt have praise of the same, for he is the minister of God 
to thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid, 
for he beareth not the sword in vain, for he is the minister of 
God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.'* 
If we take a rational, we may say a common-sense view of 
what St. Paul says in this passage, we shall see how reason- 
able and just are the opinions he expresses in it. Everyone 
must admit that civil power is necessary to protect life and 
property, to secure order, and be a terror to evil doers. So 
far as any power accomplishes these objects — whether it be 
imder a monarchical, oligarchical, or democratic form of 
government — it must be considered to be of God, from a 
common constable to the highest officer in the State ; but it 
is very irrational to maintain that all the actions of men in 
power are of God, when they become a terror to those who 
do well. If this were the case, Nero's actions were of God 
when he cruelly persecuted the Christians, who had his hatred 
instead of his praise. It is highly absurd to believe that all 
the actions of ambitious and unjust rulers are of God, for 
God'g vicegerents would not fight against God and destroy 
each other, which has been very frequently the case with 
unjust rulers. It is equally absurd to believe that a man 
who resists the powers which be should be considered as a 
rebel against God, and yet, if he be successful, should become 
one of God's vicegerents, any further than he uses the power 
he has acquired to secure the ends of civilization. The 
apostles, like their Master, require men to submit even to 
unjust governments, and pay tribute to them, until they can, 
by just means, obtain better without causing greater evils 
than those they attempt to redress. 

The spirit of the teachings of Christ and his apostles do 
do not justify men, except in desperate cases, in having 
recourse to physical force to redress any social injustice under 
which they may be suffering ; yet it is the duty of all 
Christian teachers to use moral force to establish the prin- 
ciples of justice contained in the Gospels, remembering, as 
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Archbishop Tillotson says, that an unjust law ''is a far 
greater crime, and of worse consequence, than any private 
act of injustice between man and man." When the honest 
and truly Christian Bishop Latimer was called a seditious 
man for denouncing acts of injustice in the ruling orders, he 
said, ** I was cut to the heart at being considered a seditious 
person, but I must not expect to be better treated than my 
Lord and Master. I am forbid to use the temporal sword, 
but it is my duty to use the spiritual sword to put down 
injustice in the high and low, in the governors and the 
governed." 

St. Paul says, though the weapons he used were not carnal, 
but spiritual, yet they were mighty, through God, in pulling 
down the strongholds of Satan. These strongholds of Satan 
are the strongholds of corruption and injustice. When 
every high thing which exalteth itself against the teachings 
of Christ is brought into subjection to them, the rights and 
liberties of every class of men are secured. 

St. Paul, like a true disciple of Christ, struck at the roots 
of what are the great causes of injustice both of a private 
and public nature, which are selfishness and an excessive 
love of wealth. He taught that " the love of money was 
the root of all evil." He says : " Let no man seek his own, 
but every man another's wealth." Aristotle says: *'Itis not 
easy for a liberal man to be rich, since he is nice in receiving 
money and not retentive in keeping it, and always ready to 
give it away, on no other acccount than that of the proper 
and beneficial purposes to which it may be applied. True 
liberality avoids unnecessary and superfluous expense, lest 
the source should be dried up from which only its salutary 
streams can plentifully flow." (*' Ethics," Book IV.) The 
apostles required, according to the teaching of Christ, that 
those who professed to believe in him should make a bene- 
volent use of the wealth they possess. They had a practical 
knowledge of the humble classes of society. They knew the 
variety of misfortunes and calamities to which their circum- 
stances made them liable, and they required Christians to be 
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liberal according to their means in relieving them, so that, 
as St. Paul says, it might be fulfilled " as it is written. He 
that had gathered much, had nothing over ; and he that had 
gathered little, had no lack.'* St. John says : " Whoso hath 
this world's goods, and seeth his brother have need, and shut- 
teth up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him P" " My little children, let us not love in 
word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth/' It is 
unnecessary to give any more passages from the Apostles to 
show that no person has any pretension to consider himself a 
Christian without the performance of deeds of charity, for 
without these, faith is dead, and is of no avail. 

The Apostles teach the all-important fact, which is in 
accordance with the teachings of Christ, that God will render 
to every man according to his deeds, though it is a gross pre- 
sumption in any mortal man to believe that he can merit 
eternal life by anything he has done in this world. Yet we 
are taught that men will be rewarded for their good works, as 
the fruits of their faith in Christ ; therefore, they are not 
justified by faith which produces no works. St. John says : 
"Little children, let no man deceive you; he that doeth 
righteousness, is righteous ; he that committeth sin, is of the 
devil." The Apostles teach that, if a man should have faith 
to remove mountains, and profess to know all the mysteries of 
religion, and speak of them with the tongue of an angel, yet, 
without charity, he is nothing. ' It is true that a man may 
give money to others from pure vanity, and even from selfish 
motives. When this is the case, it profiteth him nothing in 
the sight of God; but it is a great delusion in a man to 
believe that he possesses charity, if he does not by his deeds 
produce its fruits. A man making high professions of love 
for his fellow-creatures, without deeds of charity to corre- 
spond with his profession, becomes as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal. Everyone must acknowledge that it 
is the duty of Christians to perform good works, but these 
do not always consist in giving money. The Apostles, 
when in the midst of persecutions, and at the risk of their 
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Kves, were employed in labours of love ; silver and gold 
had they none. There is nothing unreasonable required of 
those who possess wealth. " Liberality/' says Aristotle, " is 
relative to our wealth ; it consists not in the value of our 
gifts, but in the temper and habit of the giver ; and he who 
gives the least of all may be the most liberal, if what he gives 
bears the highest proportion to his substance." We must 
be guided by reason and conscience in the use of our lawful 
possessions. God has ordained that Christ's kingdom should 
be established on earth by human agency; and he gives 
His blessing in proportion to the efforts to promote this 
important object. If this were not the case, there would be 
no occasion to exhort men to increase their efforts to promote 
the religious welfare of mankind. St. Paul says : " I please 
all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the 
profit of many, that they may be saved." In one sense, it may- 
be said that Christian benevolence can save souls. When a 
man of wealth acts justly, generously, and benevolently to 
others, he acquires a powerful influence over their minds, 
which may be used for their good in turning them from the 
error of their ways. Poverty has its great moral evils as well 
as great riches. Virgil places " ill-advising want and vile 
poverty (malesuada Fames et turpis Egestas) at the portals 
of the infernal regions." 

There is not a word in the Scriptures to give the least 
encouragement to support persons in idleness, or to enable 
them to indulge in any vice. The doing of this would 
be like " taking the children's bread and giving it to the 
dogs." St. Paul, though he strongly inculcates acts of 
charity, yet equally strongly condemns idleness. He com- 
mands Christians to " work with their own hands, that they 
may walk honestly towards them that are without, that they 
may have lack of nothing." He says, " If any would not 
work, neither should he eat ;" and that, ** If any provide not 
for his own, especially for those of his own house, he hath 
renounced the faith, and is worse than an infidel." 

We have quoted from Lord Bacon, that " there is no excess 
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of charity but error." It is the duty of Christians to avoid 
errors in their acts of charity, so that they may do the most 
good with what they have to give in relieving the wants of 
others. If they do not endeavour to avoid errors in charity, 
they may cause the selfish part of mankind to spread an evil 
report of it. The Scriptures give the best possible rules to 
avoid these errors. They require Christians to vkit the poor 
in their afflictions. When they do this, they acquire a know- 
ledge of their circumstances. They must imitate Job, who 
said, " I was a father to the poor, and the cause which I knew 
not I searched out.*' Those Christians who are above conde- 
scending to men of low estate, or who think that the whole of 
their time is so well employed that they have none to spare 
to place themselves in friendly contact with their poor neigh- 
bours, would do well, if they wish the most good to be done 
with what they have to give, if they would allow those to be 
their almoners who visit the poor, and acquire a knowledge of 
their circumstances. 

No Christian can believe that the small pittance given by 
the poor-law relief to the aged and helpless poor, however 
important it may be, is a substitute for charity. They must 
not think that their Christian duty is discharged by the 
reUeving officer, and that the poor require no other angel of 
mercy to visit them. Paley says of those who excuse them- 
selves from performing acts of charity to the poor because 
they pay poor rates ; " They might as well allege that they 
pay their debts ; for the poor have the same rights to that 
portion of a man's property which the law assigns them, 
that the man himself has to the remainder.'* Those persons 
who consider the poor rate as a burden, will do well to 
remember what Sir Archibald Alison says of the great plim- 
der of the patrimony of the poor at the Reformation, under 
the mask of religion. There are some persons who appear 
to be afraid lest they should do injury to the poor and break 
down their independence, by relieving their wants, and pro- 
moting their comforts. It is true that errors in charity 
cannot always be avoided ; but there is far more misspent 
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money and injury done by persons using their wealth to 
maintain themselves and their families in idleness, and in 
indulging in expensive pleasures, luxuries, and vain display, 
than there is in errors of charity. St. Paul was not one of the 
ignorant, hard-hearted persons who believe that there are no 
deserving poor suffering from want. He says : " As we have 
opportunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto them 
that are of the household of faith.*' It is true that there are 
many cases of poverty caused by men's own misconduct ; but 
except they have done something worthy of death, they ought 
not to be allowed to perish from want, though we cannot feel 
towards them as we do towards the deserving poor. We 
ought to show mercy to them, as God shows mercy to us, 
endeavouring at the same time to do what lies in our power 
to reform them. 

It has been truly said that the prevention of disease is 
better than its cure. The same may be said of poverty ; 
therefore it ought to be considered an important Christian 
duty to place men, as far as we are able, in circumstances 
the most calculated to prevent it. Paley, when speaking 
of our duties to the poor, says : " The proprietors of large 
estates have it in their power to facilitate the maintenance, 
and thereby encourage the establishment of families (which, 
is one of the noblest purposes to which thiB rich and great 
can convert their endeavours), by building cottages and 
splitting farms." There are some persons who may object to 
the splitting of farms; but none but the selfish can object to the 
deserving agricultural labourer having a comfortable cottage 
and sufficient land at a moderate rent to enable him to keep 
a cow and pig, for experience has clearly shown that this is 
highly conducive to his general welfare. We believe that 
the doing of this would be acting in accordance with the 
teachings of St. Paul, when he says : " We must not muzzle 
the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn, and that the 
husbandman which laboureth must be first partaker of the 
fruit.'' 

The teachings of the Apostles, like those of Christ, not 
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only required an equitable and benevolent distribution of 
wealth, and a spirit of brotherhood amongst Christians, but 
they also established the true principles of liberty. When 
assembled to worship God, the rich were required practically 
to acknowledge the poor as their equals. On such occasions, 
no respect was allowed to be paid to pride and vanity. St. 
James says : " My brethren, have not the faith of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect of persons. 
For if there come unto your assembly a man with a gold ring, 
in goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor man with 
vile raiment ; and ye have respect to him that weareth the 
gay clothing, and say unto him. Sit thou here in a good 
place ; and say to the poor. Stand thou there, or sit under my 
footstool, are ye not partial in yourselves, and become judges 
of evil thoughts P" ** If ye fulfil the royal law according to 
the Scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye 
do well ; but if ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin, 
and are convinced of the law as transgressors." 

Perfect liberty of religious teaching was allowed by the 
Apostle, in order to facilitate the propagation of the truth, 
so that it may have free course, and be glorified. This 
liberty appears to have been abused in the Church of 
Corinth, which was of St. Paul's own planting. He reproved 
them for the want of order in conducting their religious ser- 
vices. Yet, so far from depriving them of the liberty of 
teaching, he said : " Ye may all prophecy one by one, that all 
may learn, and all may be comforted." The Apostle also says : 
" Some preach Christ even of envy and strife, some of good- 
will ; the one preach Christ of contention, not sincerely, sup- 
posing to add affliction to my bonds ; but the other of love, 
knowing that I am set for the defence of the Gospel. What 
then, notwithstanding, every way, whether in pretence or in 
truth, Christ is preached, and I therein do rejoice, yea, and I 
will rejoice P " This teaching of St. Paul is in accordance with 
the teaching of Christ, when he said, ^* He that is not against 
me is for me." Milton, when speaking of the importance of 
liberty in the teaching of religion, says : "There are men who 
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SO cry out against what they call Schismatics and Sectaries, 
as if, while the temple of the Lord was huilding, some cutting, 
some squaring the marble, others hewing the cedars ; there 
should be a sort of irrational men, who could not consider 
there must be many schisms and many dissections made in 
the quarry and the timber before the house of God can be 
built." " Give me (adds Milton) the liberty to know, to utter, 
and argue freely, according to conscience, above all liberties." 
(See " Areopagitica.") In this world there is no good which 
is not liable to be abused. This is the case with the liberty 
of teaching religion ; but this does not justify rulers who 
glory in preventing the evils which may attend religious 
liberty by denying the people the possession of it. *'With 
as good a plea," says Milton, " might the Palsy boast to a 
man, * It's I that free you from stitches, pains, and the trouble- 
some feeling of cold and heat, and wounds and stroke : if I 
were gone, all these would molest you.' " 

In all countries where the people are denied religious 
liberty, the power of the privileged teachers of religion 
becomes unduly magnified, and the minds of the people 
become enslaved, from not being allowed to think for them- 
selves. Religious liberty greatly favours the propagation of 
religion, by furnishing all classes with religious teachers, 
who are the best adapted to make the most powerful impres- 
sion on their minds. The gifts of men, as St Paul teaches, 
are various. All men have not talents for public speaking, 
and those who have do not always possess qualifications to 
make them acceptable to all classes. Men who have a prac- 
tical knowledge of the circumstances of the humble orders, and 
can, from experience, enter into their feelings, though they do 
not possess the wisdom of words, have often more influence 
over their minds than men who address them in more formal 
and learned discourses. The liberty possessed by all classes 
to preach the Gospel was no doubt an important means 
ordained to cause its rapid propagation in the early ages of 
Christianity. We read, that when there was a great perse- 
cution against the Church at Jerusalem, they were scattered 
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abroad, and went everywhere, preaching the Gospel. They 
do not appear to have received any formal authority to 
preach the Word, and we cannot conclude that they devoted 
the whole of their time to it, for there would not be a suf- 
ficient number of converts to support them. 

Lay agency forms the best possible nursery for training 
and selecting regular religious teachers. It appears very 
desirable that men, before they become regular teachers of 
religion, should give evidence that they possess talents and 
other qualifications to enable them efficiently to discharge the 
duties of this important office. We cannot believe that God 
calls men to fill any office, if they do not possess quali- 
fications for it. What St. Paul said to Timothy is founded 
on good reason, when he commanded him to lay hands 
suddenly on no man. There cannot be any doubt that the 
great increase of the various bodies of Christians who are 
the followers of John Wesley is chiefly owing to the employ- 
ment of lay agents as religious teachers. All the preachers 
amongst the different bodies of Methodists are required to 
show that they possess talents for preaching before they are 
regularly ordained ministers of religion. 

The Christian ordinances of religion called sacraments 
are of a popular character, by which we mean, that there is 
no order of men who can claim, on the authority of Christ or 
his Apostles, an exclusive right to administer them. If there 
had been such an order of men possessing this power, it 
would have given them undue influence over the minds and 
consciences of others, and would have given encouragement 
to priestly intolerance. As regards the ordinance of Bap- 
tism, there is not a word in the Scriptures that teaches us 
that baptism must be performed by an order of men who 
have received exclusive power to make it valid. It is very 
evident that St. Paul did not consider it important that he 
himself should be engaged in baptizing. Though he planted 
the Church at Corinth, yet he says, " I thank God I baptized 
none of you, except Crispus and Gains, lest any should say 
that I had baptized in my own name ;" and he adds, ** for 
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Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the GospeL'' 
Eyen the Roman Catholics admit that lay baptism may be 
valid. 

The sacrament of the Lord's Supper, as regards its admi- 
nistration, was of a popular character. There is not the 
slightest evidence in the gospels or in the epistles of the 
Apostles to support the opinion that there is an order of men 
in the Christian Church endowed with Divine power to cause 
a change in the elements of this sacrament to make the par- 
taking of it valid. We have seen that, under the Mosaic 
institutions, the only exclusive power which the priests pos- 
sessed was of a mechanical nature ; and the ceremonial parts 
of religion of the Old Testament have fulfilled their object, 
and have now become the beggarly elements of the law. 

It is plain that the words of Christ quoted by St. Paul 
respecting the elements of the Lord's Supper must be under- 
stood as figurative. Our Saviour, when speaking of religious 
doctrines, sometimes used highly figurative language. He 
says, " I am the door," and " I am the vine." St. John's 
gospel does not mention the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper. Yet, before Christ instituted it, he said, " Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, he that believeth in me hath 
eternal life." " I am the bread of life. Whoso eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life." Christ also 
said, ** He that believeth on me as the Scripture hath said, 
out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water." No one 
can maintain that the whole of this figurative language 
refers to the Lord's Supper. It is worthy of remark that, 
after the abuse of the Lord's Supper by the Church at 
Corinth, St. Paul never mentions it again in any of his 
epistles, though he gives line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept, to enforce the important doctrines of Christ. It is also 
remarkable, that none of the other Apostles, in their epistles, 
mention the Lord's Supper. If the Apostles had endued any 
order of men with power, by any act of theirs, to cause a mira- 
culous change in the elements of the Lord's Supper, so as to 
make it valid and necessary for man's salvation, we may 
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conclude that they would have plainly stated it ; but they 
do not even allude to it. 

If Christ did not offer himself up once for all, and there 
still remaineth more sacrifice for sin, and it could be proved 
that a miraculous change does take place in the elements of 
the Lord^s Supper when Christians partake of it, still this 
would not prove that any privileged class of Christians pos- 
sess the exclusive power to cause this change. St. Peter 
says, when addressing members of the Christian Church 
generally: '*Ye, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices ac- 
ceptable to God by Jesus Christ.'^ St. John identifies himself 
with the members of the Christian Church, and says, " Christ 
has made us kings and priests unto God." The sacrifices 
which Christians are required to offer up are the sacri- 
fices of praise — " to do good and to communicate, forget not, 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.^' St. Paul teaches 
that the sacrifice acceptable to God is a reasonable service, 
and he commands Christians to prove all things ; therefore, 
when any order of men in the Christian Church claim dominion 
over the faith of their fellow-Christians, and teach that God 
requires men in their belief in religious matters to sacrifice 
common sense and plain reason, and the united testimony of 
our external senses, we are reminded of the sentiments of 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, where he says: " The pretence of the 
necessity of hiunbling the understanding is one of the 
meanest acts, whereby some persons have invaded and usurped 
a power over men's faith and consciences." (" Liberty of 
Prophesying.") 

As we are showing the popular character of the ordinances 
of religion as taught by the Apostles, we are not deviating 
from the object of our work in making, observations on 
ministers of religion who claim an exclusive power in their 
administration. Experience shows that those ministers of 
religion whose principles lead them to claim dominion over 
the minds and consciences of others, generally support rulers 
who claim dominion over the rights and liberties of the 
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people. As a body, they are influenced by a very different 
spirit from that of the prophets. 

The ordinance of the Lord's Supper, as instituted by Christ 
himself, is calculated to have a highly beneficial effect. He 
associated the partaking of it with a meal. It was a real coni- 
munion. All classes were required to sit down together and 
acknowledge each other as brethren. If taken worthily, it must 
have caused Christians of all ranks to become one body, and 
to be influenced by one spirit, so as to be one with Christ as he 
is one with his Father. We read that, as they were eating, 
Jesus took bread and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to 
the disciples, and said : " Take, eat: this is my body. And he 
took the cup and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying. 
Drink ye all of it, for this is my blood of the New Testament.*' 
It is equally plain that the Apostles united the celebration of 
our Saviour's last supper with a meal. This was the case in 
the Corinthian Church, planted by St. Paul. Some of the 
members of that Church took with them their own luxurious 
meals and indulged in intemperance. St. Paul strongly re- 
proved them, saying : " What, have not ye houses to eat and 
drink in, or despise ye the Church of God, and shame them 
that have not.'' With such desecration, it ceased to be 
the Lord's Supper. The Apostle adds : *' My brethren, when 
ye come together to eat, tarry for one another." 

There is indisputable evidence that the Lord's Supper was 
generally associated with a meal amongst the early Christians 
after the time of the Apostles. Neander, in his " Church 
History," says: "After the model of the Jewish passover, 
and at the first institution, the Lord's Supper was origi- 
nally united with a common meah Both constituted the whole, 
representing not only the communion of the faithful with 
their Lord, but also their brotherly communion with one 
another." The customs of the difierent Churches varied. In 
some Churches, the common meal became separated from the 
Lord's Supper. These meals were called " agapsB," or feasts 
of brotherly love. The same practice was continued at these 
meals as when united with the Lord's Supper. Neander, 
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when speaking of the way in which they were conducted, 
says : " All distinctions of earthly rank were to disappear ; all 
were to be one in the Lord ; rich and poor, high and low, 
master and servant, were to eat at the same table together." 
The description of such a feast has come down to us from 
Tertidlian. He says : " Our feast shows its character by its 
name ; it bears the Greek name of love ; and however great 
may be the cost of it, still it is gain to be at cost in the name 
of piety, for by this refreshment we make all the poor happy. 
As the cause of the supper is a worthy one, it is conducted 
with the propriety its religious character demands. It admits 
of nothing vulgar, nothing unbeseeming. No one sits down 
to the table till prayer is offered up to God, and we eat as 
much as hunger requires ; we drink no more than consists 
with sobriety. The feast is concluded with prayer." Though 
the custom of the different Churches varied, there is evidence 
to show that the Lord's Supper was generally united with a 
meal during the first three centuries of Christianity. Bing- 
ham, who is a high authority on these matters, in his 
" Antiquities of the Christian Church," says : " It appears a 
common meal always accompanied the communion." St. 
Chrysostom speaks in strong language of the good 
effects of this feast of charity in the Christian Church. 
He says: *'From this fellowship in eating, and the reve- 
rence of the place, they were all strictly united in charity 
one with another ; and the rich reaped the fruits of 
their benevolence, both from those whom they fed and 
from God." The Emperor Julian, though a bitter enemy, 
** could not help bearing testimony to the usefulness of 
this practice, which he looked upon with an envious eye, 
as that which he imagined chiefly to uphold the Christian 
religion and undermine the religion of the Gentiles ; for, in 
one of his epistles to his Gentile priest, he provokes them to 
the service of charity by the example of Christians and their 
feasts of charity." {See Bingham's " Antiquities.") 

In after ages, when Christianity lost its simplicity, and 
became accommodated to the fashions of the world, then the 
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Lord's Supper, as instituted by Christ, and practised by the 
Apostles and the early Christians, became totally changed. 
Bingham says : '* On the plea of decency and respect, it was 
taken in the form of a nice, delicate wafer, formed in the 
figure of a denarius — a penny — to represent the pence (as some 
authors will have it) for which our Saviour was betrayed." 
(** Christian Antiquities.") 

The government of the Church as taught by the Apostles, 
according to the precepts of Christ, is remarkable for its 
simplicity, and is of a popular character. The Apostles, of 
course, were rulers of the Churches they planted, and as 
inspired men, they possessed power to appoint rulers over 
them ; but they never used their power to aggrandize them- 
selves, or in exercising lordship over others. St. Paul, 
though he had " the care of all the Churches," yet often 
worked with his own hands. St. Peter forbids Christian 
ministers "being lords over God's heritage ; " they were to be 
" ensamples to the flock, and when the Chief Shepherd shall 
appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away. 
Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves to the elder; yea, 
all of you, be subject one to another, and be clothed with 
humility, for God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the 
humble." 

History shows that, after the death of the Apostles, and 
of those who had been appointed by them to any oflSce, the 
members of the different Churches had a voice in the election 
of their bishops and presbyters, who were their ecclesiastical 
rulers. Clemens Romanus, who is said to have been a disciple 
of St. Peter, and afterwards bishop of Rome, in his first 
epistle to the Corinthians, says : " The sceptre of the majesty 
of God our Lord Jesus Christ came not in the show of pride 
and arrogance, though he could have done so; but with 
humility, as the Holy Ghost had before spoken concerning 
him." In another part of this epistle, when speaking of the 
contentions which existed in the Church at Corinth, he says : 
" The Apostles, having a perfect foreknowledge of this, they 
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appointed persons, as we have before said, and then gave 
directions, when they should die, other chosen and appointed 
men should succeed them in the ministry. Therefore, we 
cannot think that those may justly be thrown out of 
their ministry who were either appointed by them or were 
afterwards chosen by other eminent men toith the con^ 
sent of the whole Church, and who, with all lowliness and 
innocency, ministered to the flock of Christ in peace, 
without self-interest, and were for a long time commended 
by aU.'' 

Mosheim, in his "Ecclesiastical History,'' says: "It is 
highly probable that the Church at Jerusalem, grown con- 
siderably numerous, and deprived of the ministry of the 
Apostles, who were gone to instruct other nations, was the first 
which chose a president or bishop ; and it is no less probable 
that the other Churches followed by degrees such a respect- 
able example. Let none, however, confound the bishops of 
this primitive and golden age of the Church with those of 
whom we read in the following ages ; for though they were 
both distinguished by the same name, yet they difiered 
extremely, and that in many respects. A bishop during the 
first and second century had the care of one Christian 
assembly, generally a small one. In this assembly, he acted 
not so much with the authority of a master as with the zeal 
and diligence of a faithful servant. He instructed the people, 
performed the several parts of divine services, attended the 
sick, and inspected the circumstances and supplies of the poor. 
He charged, indeed, the presbyters with the performance of 
those duties and services which the multiplicity of his engage- 
ments rendered it impossible for him to fulfil, but had not 
the power to decide or enact anything without the consent 
of the presbyters and people." 

Bingham, in his " Antiquities of the Church," treating on 
this subject, says : " The power of the people, whatever it was, 
is spoken of in the same terms, and expressed in similar words. 
Some call it consent, others sufitage or vote, others election or 
choice ; but all agree in this, that it was equally the consent. 
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sii£Erage, election, and choice, botli of the clergy and the 
people." Dr. Gregory, also, who was a divine of the Church 
of England, in his " History of the Christian Church,'^ says : 
" That each Church, governed by its own laws, and directed 
by its own ministers, found within itself an independent 
republic, unconnected with its neighbouring state by any- 
other alliances than those of mutual faith and reciprocal 
good offices." 

It is plain that the practical teachings of the Gospel estab- 
lished the genuine principles of liberty amongst Christians 
in the midst of despotic governments. It is true that the 
circumstances in which Christ and his Apostles were placed 
caused these teachings to relate to the conduct of Christians 
to each other, and to their liberty in religious matters; 
but Christian rulers in civil affiiirs are not justified in 
acting in opposition to them. The liberty which the early 
Christians possessed in having a voice in*the election of their 
ministers and ecclesiastical rulers, must have strongly tended 
to prevent the teaching of religion being abused, so as to make 
it subservient to the worldly interests of any class of men. 
It is well known what gross corruption entered the Church 
when the people were deprived of this liberty. When the 
mighty claimed power to appoint the bishops, and endowed 
them with wealth and secular authority, they rivalled the 
Pontifex-Maximus of heathen Rome in grandeur of livings, 
though many of the inferior orders of the clergy may have 
lived in a very humble manner. 

The more any one studies the practical teachings of the 
Gospel, as exemplified by Christ and his Apostles, the more he 
must be convinced that they realize in a true and just sense 
what is contained in those oft-abused words, "Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity." 
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Though the Bible was written by dififerent men in dijBFerent 
ages of the world, by persons of all ranks of life, yet all its 
teachings are animated by one spirit in promoting the 
religious, moral, and social well-being of mankind. One of 
our poets has asked — 

*< Whence but from heaven could men unskilled in arts, 
In several nations born, in different parts, 
"Weave such agreeing truths ? or how, or why- 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 
Unask'd their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gains and martyrdom their choice. " — Dbyden. 

The world, without the influence of the Bible, is full of all 
unrighteousness. It is intended not only to produce a revo- 
lution in men's religious opinions, but also a moral revolution 
in their tastes and practices. The followers of Christ are 
forbidden to conform to the fashions of this world. What 
St. Paul said to the members of the Church at Corinth may 
still be addressed to Christians of the present time : " Ye see 
your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called. But 
God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise, and God hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty; and base things of 
the world, and things which are despised, hath God chosen ; 
yea, and things that are not, to bring to nought things that 
are.'^ The selfish and vain part of mankind may consider as 
base and mean those principles of the Bible that cast down 
imaginations and every high thing that exalteth itself against 
the royal law, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." 

The teachings of the Bible, instead of lessening men's 
rational pleasures, are intended to midtiply, extend, and at 
the same time to elevate and purify them, and cause all classes 
duly to participate in the bounties of our Creator, who has 
given us richly all things to enjoy. It is true that the Bible 
attaches far greater importance to moral than to material 
grandeur. Its object is to erect a social temple, founded on 
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justice and beneyolence, in which all classeef of the people 
may meet in peace and good- will. 

Baron Bunsen, in his " Life of Hippolytus/' in whicli he 
gives an account of the early Christians, says : " All moye- 
ments of the last three hundred years tend towards a fearftil 
dilemma. Either a serious^ judicious, conscious reform must 
he made in the Christian community of Western Europe, or 
the dissolution of the fundamental elements of society will be 
effected by social revolutions. . • . Socialism is the demoniacal 
caricature of the original Christian association reflected by 
the concave mirror of hatred against the selfishness, luxury, 
and mammon- worship of the higher classes." 

It is impossible that any means can do more than the 
teachings of the Bible to secure an equitable and benevolent 
distribution of wealth, and to bring all classes of society into 
friendly contact. But the Bible does not give the least 
sanction to the unjust and visionary systems of socialism 
which aim at equalising the circumstances of mankind, and 
doing away with those distinctions which are necessary for 
the good of society. Those who despise authority are enemies 
to civilization, and rulers are justified in treating them as 
such. All classes are required faithfully to discharge their 
duty in that station of life in which Providence has placed 
them, and to treat each other with respect ; for this is neces- 
sary to produce mutual good-will. 

The influence of the Bible is necessary to secure the just 
and mercifid treatment of the humble classes of society. It 
is especially important in countries where the property is in 
the hands of a few, and the great majority of the people are 
more or less in a dependent state, and widely separated from 
their superiors. It is true that the practice of many pro- 
fessed believers in the Bible has been opposed to its precepts ; 
but we must consider what the world would be without it. 
Those who deny its Divine authority generally consider its 
benevolent teachings as foolishness. We do not wish to say 
anything to encourage an uncharitable spirit. It is admitted 
there are things hard to be understood in the Bible. This 
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being tlie case, it necessarily follows that men will take 
different views on religious subjects. Dr. Watts has truly 
said that "a dogmatist in religion is not a great way off 
from being a bigot, and is in high danger of growing up to 
be a bloody persecutor." ("On the Improvement of the 
Mind.") 

The " admirable " Chillingworth justly says, that " God 
requires of all that their faith should be proportionate to the 
motives and reasons enforcing it. He will accept the weakest 
and lowest degree of faith, if it be living and effectual unto 
true obedience; for He it is that *will not quench the 
smoking flax nor break the bruised reed.' He did not reject 
the prayer of that distressed man that cried unto Him, ' Lord, 
I believe, help thou mine unbelief.' He commands us to 
receive them that are weak in faith, and thereby declares that 
He receives them ; and as nothing avails with Him but faith 
that worketh by love, so any faith, if it be but as a grain of 
mustard-seed, if it works by love, shall certainly avail with 
Him and be accepted of Him. Some experience makes me 
fear that the faith of considering and discoursing men is 
like to be cracked with too much straining." (" Religion of 
Protestants a sure way to Salvation.") 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor writes in a similar charitable spirit. 
He says : " Heresy is not an error of the understanding, but 
an error of the will." " If a man mingles not a vicTe with his 
opinion — if he be innocent in his life, though deceived in his 
doctrine — his error is his misery and not his crime ; it makes 
him an argument of weakness and an object of pity, but not 
a person sealed up to ruin and reprobated." This truly 
liberal bishop also says : " It concerns all persons to see that 
they do their best to find out truth, and if they do, it is 
certain, let the error be ever so damnable, they shall escape 
the error or the misery of being damned for it." (" Liberty 
of Prophesying.") 

It is with the heart that " man believeth unto righteous- 
ness." It is equally true that criminal unbelief proceeds 
from an evil heart. If a man's faith in the Bible causes him 
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to bring forth the fruits of righteousness, we may be sure 
that the root of the matter is in him, for a corrupt tree can- 
not bring forth good fruit. Those are not the best friends of 
the Bible who seem to maintain that there is no moral 
evidence of its Divine authority, if it cannot be shown 
that all the authors of it were preserved from any error 
whatever. 

There are no mysteries in the practical teachings of the 
Bible. Respecting these, we may adopt the language of the 
poet : — 

'* The primal duties shine aloft, like stars ; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of Man like flowers ; 
The generous inclination, the just rule. 
Kind wishes and good actions, and pure thoughts — 
No mystery is here." — Wordswokth. 

Cecil has truly said, " If any honest and benevolent man felt 
scruples in his breast concerning Revelation, he would hide 
them there, and would not move wretched men from the only 
support they can have in this world." (" Remains.'^) The 
beams of justice and mercy which shine from the pages of the 
Bible must cause it to be held in reverence by all truly good 
men who have the happiness of their fellow-creatures at 
heart. 

There fs everything in the Bible to secure the religious, 
moral, and social well-being of mankind. It is profitable to 
all things, having the promise of the life that now is and of 
that which is to come. If we may compare great things with 
small, the Bible reminds us of the majestic tree, described by 
Virgil, striking its roots as deep in the earth as it aspires to 
heaven, standing immoved after being exposed to the storms 
and wintry blasts of many rolling ages, casting forth its gigan- 
tic arms on every side, forming a mighty shade. So the Bible 
stands, after all the violent ejBForts to destroy it, after all the 
arts of philosophers to imdermine it — it stands, spreading its 
influence in every direction, for the healing of the nations ; 
and the shades of its teachings form a tabernacle for all 
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whose worship of their Creator is a reasonaUe service — a 
refuge for those who are beaten with the storms of life, and 
where those who are wearied with its sorrows may find repose; 
for the Bible has not only the promise of the life which now 
is, but it furnishes the only well-grounded hope of another 
and a better world. 



THE END. 
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J. Y. Johnson, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. 10«. 6d, 

A Dictionary of Science, Iiitera- 

ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late W. T. Brande (the Author) 
and George W. Cox, M.A. 8 vols, medium 
8vo. price QSt, doth. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science. 

Edited by James Samuelson and Wiluaat 
Crookes, F.R.S. Published quarteriy in 
January, April, July, and October. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, price 5«. each Number. 



Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the Allied Sciences. 



A Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
Henrt Watts, F.CS. assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Practical Chemists. 5 vols, 
medium 8vo. price £7 St. 

Handbook of Chemical Analysis, 

adapted to the Unitary Syttem of Notation. 
By F. T. Coninoton, MJl. F.CS. Post 
8vo. 7$, 6d. 

Ck>nington'8 Tablet of Qoalitatire 
Anodynt, to accompany the above, 2f. 6d!. 



Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and Practical. By William A. 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. Professor of Chemis- 
try, King's College, London. Revised Edi- 
tion. 8 vols. 8vo. £8. 

Part I. Chemical Physics, 15«. 

Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 21«. 

Part III. Organic Chemistry, 24«. 

A Manual of Chemistry, De- 
scriptive and Theoretical. By William 
Odlino, M.B. F.R.S. Part I. 8vo. 9«. 
Part II. nearly ready. 

B 
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A CoTme of Fraotioal OhemiBtry, 

for the VM of Medical Studenta. By 
W. Odi.ino,M.B.F.R.S. New Edition, with 
70 new Woodcats. Crown 8vo. 7$. 6dL 

XieaturM on Animal Ohamistnr BeUrcred 
at the Royal College of Phygicians in 1B65. 
By the aame Author. Crown 8vo. 4t. 6d. 

Obemical Notes fbr the Leotare 

Room. By Thohjis Wood, F.CS. 2 ycHb. 
crown Syow . I. on Heat, &c price St, M, 
II. on the lletala, price 5«. 

The Diagnotrifl, Pathology, and 

Treatment of Diseaaes of Women ; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Grailt 
Hewitt, ILD. &c. President of the Obste- 
trical Society of London. Second Edition, 
enlarged; with 116 Woodcnt Illnstrations. 
8vo. 24«. 

Leotores on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Charles West, 
MJ). &c 6th Edition, reyised and enlarged. 
8vo. 16«. 

On the Snrgieal Treatment of 

Children's Diseases. By T. Holmes, M.A. 
&c late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. Second Edition, with 9 Plates 
and 112 Woodcuts. 8yo. 21«. 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. &c. 
Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery at St. 
George's Hospital, and Surgeon*in-Chief to 
the Metropolitan Police. 4 vols. 8yo. £4 ld«. 

Leotores on the Principles and 

Practice of Physic. By Sir Thomas Wat- 
son, Bart. M.D. Physician-Extraordinary 
to. the Queen. New Edition in preparation. 

Lectures on S^irgical Pathology. 

By J. Paget, F.R.S. Surgeon-Extraordinary 
to the Queen. Edited by W. Turner, M.B. 
New Edition in preparation. 

On Chronic Bronchitis, especially 

as connected with Gout, Emphysema, and 
Diseases of the Heart. By E. Headlam 
Greenhow, M J). F.R.C J*. &c. 8vo. 7». 6d. 

A Treatise on the Continued 

Fevers of Great Britain. By C. Murchison. 
M.D. Physician and Lecturer on the Practice 
of Medicine, Middlesex Hospital. New 
Edition in preparation. 

Clinical Ijeotiires on Diseases of tlie 
Liver, Jaundice, and Abdominal Dropsy. 
By the same Author. Post 8vo. with 26 
Woodcuts, 10a. 6rf. 

Anatomy, Descriptiye and Snr- 

gicaL By Henry Grat, F.R.S. With 
410 Wood Engravings from Dissections. 
New Edition, by T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. 
Royal 8vo. 28». 



The House I TAwe in; or FopmUr 

ninstrationi of the Stmetnxe and Functions 
oftheHnmanBody. Edited by T.G.GiRTur. 
New Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 16mow 
price 2i.6d 

OntUnes of Ffaysiologyy Himuai 

and CompantiTe. By JoHsr Kabsbalx, 
T JLC.& Proteacr of Sncgery in TJniTersIfy 
College, London, and Surgeon to the Uni- 
verrity CoDcge Hoi^taL 2 rolfl. crown 8yd. 
with 122 Woodcuts, 82«. 

Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man. By the late R. B. Tojn>, 
M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowmax, F.RS. of 
King's College. With numerous Slnstni- 
tions. Vol. II. Svo. 25«. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. LiokbIi' S. 
Beale, F.R.S. in course of publication ; 
. Part I. with 8 Pktes, 7«. ^d. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine. By J. CoPLAiro, M.i). F.RS. 
Abridged from the larger work by the 
Author, assisted by J. C Copland, MJk.CJ3. 
Pp. 1,560, in 8vo. price 8e«. 

The Works of Bir B. C. Brodle, 

Bart, collected and arranged by Charles 
Hawkins, F.R.C.S.E. 8 vols. 8vd. with 
Medallion and Facsimile, 48s. 

The Theory of Ocular Defects 

and of Spectacles. Translated from the 
German of Dr. H. ScnEFFLER by R. B. 
Carter, F.R.C.S. With Prefatory Notes 
and a Chapter of Practical Instructions. 
Post Svo. 7». Qd, 

A Mannal of Materia Medioa 

and Therapeutics, abridged fronoi, I^. 
PsRBiBA*8 Elementt by F. J. Fabre, M.I>. 
assisted by R. Bentlsy, M.R.C.S. and by 
R. Wabikoton, F.R.S. 1 voL Svo. with 
90 Woodcuts, 21«. 

Thomson's Conspectus of the 

British Pharmacopoeia. Twenty-fifth Edi- 
tion, corrected by E. Lloyd Bibkett, M.D. 
ISmo. 6a 

Mannal of the Domestic Practice 

<^ Medicine. By W. B. KfeSTEvsir, 
F.R.C.S.E. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with Additions. Fcp. 5«. 

Essays on Physiological Subjects. 

By Gilbert W. Child, M.D. F.L.S. F.C.S 
of Exeter College, Oxford. Svo. 5#. 

Gymnasts and Gymnastics. By 

John H. Howard, late Professor of Gym- 
nastics, Comm. Coll. Ripponden. Seoond 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with' 185 
Woodcuts of Apparatus, Ac Cr. Svo. 10». 6d. 
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The Fine Arts^ and Illustrated Editions. 



Materials for a Hiitory of Oil 

Painting. By Sir Charles Locke East- 
lake, sometime President of the Royal 
Academy. Vol. II. 8vo. lis, 

nalf-Hour Lectures on the His- 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Orba- 
mental Arts. By. W. B. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 60 Woodcut 
Illustrations, S8»6d, 

Iieotoresonthe History of Modem 

^ Music, delivered at .the Royal Institution. 
By John Hullah. Fjbst Coubse, with 
Chronological Tables, post 8vo. 6a. 6d, 
Second Course, thie Transition Period, 
with 26 Specimens, Svo. 16«. 

The Chorale Book fbr England ; 

a complete Hymn-Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England : the Hymns Translated by Miss 
C. Wikkworth ; the Tunes arranged by 
Prof. W. S. Bennett and Otto Gold- 
SCHMIDT. Fcp. 4to. 12*. 6rf. 

Congregational ISdition. Fcp. 28, 



Lectures on Harmony. De- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain before Easter 18671 By G. A. 
Macfarren. 8vo. 10». 6d. 

Sacred Music for Family Use ; 

a selection of Pieces for One, Two, or more 
Voices, from the best Composers, Foreign 
and English. Edited by John Hullah. 
1 vol. music folio, 21«. 

Hullah's Part Music, New Edition, 

with I^anoforte Accompaniments. Just 
completed, an entirely New Edition of 
Hullah's Two Collections ot Part Music, 
Sacred Series and Secular Series^for Soprano, 
Alto,Tettor, and Ba88,1rithPianoforteAoobm- 
paniments, now first supplied. Each Series, 
Sacred and Secidar, may now be had in Two 
Volumes imperial 8vo. price 14«. cloth. 
The Score and the Voice Parts of each of 
the 133 pieces of which the Two Collections 
consist may also be. had separately. 

liSTB Qermanioa, * the- Ohristaan Tear. 
Translated by Catherine Winkworth; 
with 125 Illustrations on Wood draim by 
J. Leightc^, F.S.Ai- Quarto, 2l8. 

Iiyn Germaaioa. the (Hirtstian Life. 

Translated . hy , Catherine Winkworth ; 

with about 200 Woodcut niustrationa by 
. J. Lkighton, F.S.A. and other Artists. 

Quarto, 21«. 



The New Testament, illustrated with 

Wood Euj^avings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian School Crown 4to. 
63». doth, gilt top ; or £6 6». morocco. 

The Idfe of Man Symbolised by 

the Months of the Ye^ in their Seasons 
and Phases. Text selected by Richard 
PiooT. 25 Illustrations on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Lbighton, 
F.aA. Quarto, 42«. 

Oats' and Farlie's Moral Em- 
blems ; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations : comprising 121 Illus- 
trations on Wood by J. Leiohton, F.SJL. 
with fln appropriate Text by R. Piqot. 
rmperial Svo. 31». Bd, 

Shakspeare's Midsummer Night's 

Dream, illustrated with 24 Silhouettes or 
Shadow Pictures by P. Konewka, engraved 
on Wood by A. Vogel. Folio, 31*. Sd 

Shakspeare's Sentiments and 

Similes Printed in Black and Gold, andillu- 
minated in the Missal style by Henrt NoeIi 
Humphreys. In massive covers, containing 
the Medallion and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
Square post Svo. 21«. 

Saored and Legendary Art. By 

Mrs. Jameson. With numerous Etchings 
and Woodcut Illustrations. 6 vols, square 
crown Svo. price £5 15«. Sd, doth, or 
£12 12s, bound in morocco by Riviere. To 
•be had also .in doth only, in Four Series, 
as follows :— 

Iiegends of the Saints and Martyrg. 
Fifth fiditioo, with 19 Etching? and 187 
Wobdeiits. 2 vols, square crown Svo. 

IiegendB of the Monastio Orders. Third 
Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vd. square oiown Svo. 21«. 

Iiegends of the Madonna. Third Edition, 
with 27 Etchings and 166 Woodcuts. 1 

voL square crown Svo. 31«. 

The History of Our Lord* as ezempHfied 
in Works of Art. Completed by Lady 
Eastlaksu • Revised Edition, with 13 
Etchings and 2S1 Woodcuts* 2 vols, 
square crown Svo. 42«. 
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Arts, Manufactures, ^c. 



Drawing firom Nature ; a Series of 

Progressive Instmctions in Sketching, from 
Elementary Studies to Finished Views, 
with Examples from Switzerland and the 
Pyrenees. By George Babnard, Pro- 
fessor of Drawing at Rugby SchooL With 
18 Lithographic Plates and 108 Wood En- 
gravings. Imp. 8yo. 2Jm, or in Three Parts, 
royal 8yo. 7«. 6dl each. 

Ghnlt's Bnoyolopsadia of Archi- 
tecture. Fifth Edition, with Alterations 
and considerable Additions, by Wtatt 
Papwobth. Additionally illustrated with 
nearly 400 Wood Engravings by O. Jkwitt, 
and upwards of 100 other new Woodcuts. 
8vo. 62«. 6d. 

Italian Sculptors : being a History of 
Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and East- 
em Italy. By C. C. Perkins. With 30 
Etchings and 13 Wood Engravings. Im- 
perial 8vo. 42«. 

Tuscan Sculptors, their Lives, 

Works, and Times. By the same Author. 
With 45 Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from 
Original Drawings and Photographs. 2 
vols, imperial 8vo. 63«. 

Original Designs for Wood-Carv- 
ing, with Practical Instructions in the Art. 
By A. F. B. With 20 Plates of Illustra- 
tions engraved on Wood. Quarto, 18a. 

Hints on Household Taste in 

Furniture, Upholstery, and other Details. 
By Chables L. Eastlake, Architect. 
With about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. 18». 

The Engineer's Handbook; ex- 
plaining the principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. By C. S. Lowndes. PostSvo, 6». 

Lathes and Turning, Simple, Me- 
chanical, and Ornamental. By W. Henry 
NoRTHOOTT. With about 240 Illustrations 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 18». 

The Elements of Mechanism. 

By T. M. GooDEVE, M.A. Prof, of Me- 
chanics at the R. M. Acad. Woolwich. 
Second Edition, with 217 Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 6«. 6rf, 

Handbook of Practical Tele- 
graphy, published with the sanction of the 
Chairman and Directors of the Electric 
and International Tel^raph Company, and 
adopted by the Department of Telegraphs 
for India. By R. S. Culley. Third Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 12«. 6d. 



Tire's Dictionary of Arts, Maim- 

factorea, and Ifines. Sixth Edition, diiefly 
re-written and greatly enlarged by Bobbkt 
HuxT, F.R.S. assisted by nnmeroiu Con- 
tributors eminent in Science and the Aits, 
and familiar with ManofiictiiraB. With 
2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vols, medium 8to. 
£41if.6d: 

Treatise on MiUs and MUlwork. 

By W. FAiRBAiRHr, CJE. F.R.a With 18 
Plates and 822 Woodcats. 2 vols. dvo. 82f . 

XJseftal Information for Sngineem* "Bf 

the same Aathor. Fnurr, Sboond, and 
Third Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 8 vols, crown 8vo. 10a. 6d!. each. 

The Application of Cast and 'Wrought 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16«. 

Iron Ship Bxiilding, its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches on the Laws of 
Strain ; the Strength^ Forms, and other 
conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiry 
into the Present and Prospective State of 
the Navy, including the Experimental 
Results on the Resisting Powers of Armour 
Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By W. 
Fairbairn, C.E. F.R.S. With 4 Plates 
and 180 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18$. 

Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and PracticaL 
By E. Crest, C.E. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42«. 

The Artisan Club's Treatise on 

the Steam Engine, in its various Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bourne, 
E.C. New Edition ; with Portrait, 87 Plates, 
and 546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42«. 

A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War ; 
with notices of other Methods of Propulsion, 
Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and Detailed Specifica- 
tions of Ships and Engines. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 54 Plates and 
287 Woodcuts. Quarto, 63«. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By John Bourne, C.E. New Edi- 
tion, with 89 Woodcuts. Fq). 6«. 
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Handbook of the Steam Engine. 

By John Bourne, C.E. forming a EIey to 
the Author's Catechism of the Steam Engine. 
With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9*. 

Examples of Modem Steam, Air, 

and Gas Engines of the most Approved 
Types, as employed for Pumping, for Driving 
Machinery, for Locomotion, and for Agri- 
culture, minutely and practically described* 
Illustrated by Woridng Drawings, and em- 
bodying a Critical Account of all Projects 
of Recent Improvement in Furnaces, Boilers, 
and Engines. By the same Author. In 
course of publication. Monthly, to be com- 
pleted in Twenty-four Parts, price 2«. 6cL 
each, forming One Volume, with about 50 
Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

A History of the Machine- 
Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures. 
By William Felkin, F.L.S. F.S.S. With 
3 Steel Plates, 10 Lithographic Plates of 
Machinery, and 10 Coloured Impressions of 
Patterns of Lace. Roval 8vo. 21«. 

Mitchell's Manual of Practical 

Assaying. Third Edition, for the most part 
re-written, with all the recent Discoveries 
incorporated. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28«. 

Beimann's Handbook of Aniline , 

and its Derivatives; a Treatise on the I 
Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. 
Revised and edited by William Crookes, 
F.R.S. 8vo. with 5 Woodcuts, 10«. 6d, 



Practical Treatise on Metallnrgy, 

adapted from the last German Edition of 
Professor Kerl*s Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, F.B.S. &c. and E. R5hrig, 
Ph.D. M.E. Vol. I. comprising JLeod, Silvery 
ZiiiCf CadmiutRf 7Vn, Mercury, BismuOi, 
Antimony f Nickel, Arsenic , Gold, Platinum, 
and Su^ur. 8vo. with 207 Woodcuts, 
price 31«. 6d. 

The Art of Perftimery ; the CBstoiy 

and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. 
Piesse, F.CS. Third Edition, with 53 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Chemical, N'atural, and Fhysloal Magio» 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. Third Edition, enlarged with 
38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6«. 



Loudon's EnoydopsBdia of 

culture: comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31». 6c/. 

Iioudon's Snoyclopeedia of Gardening : 
comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 31«. 6d. 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 
J. C. MoRTOX. 8vo. 10«. 6d, 



Religious and Moral Works. 



An Exposition of the 30 Articles, 

Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Harold 
Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth 
Edition. 8vo. 16«. 

ETamin atlon-Ques tions on Bishop 
Browne*s Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rev. J. Gorle, M.A. Fcp. 3». 6d. 

Archbishop Leighton's Sermons 

and Charges. With Additions and Correc- 
tions from MSS. and with Historical and 
other Illustrative Notes by William West, 
Incumbent of S. Coliunba's, Nairn. 8vo. 
price Ids. 

The Acts of the Apostles ; with a 

Commentary, and Practical and Devotional 
Suggestions for Readers and Students of the 
English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Cook, 
M.A. Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition, 
8vo. 12«. 6rf. 



The Life and Epistles of St. 

Paul. By W. J. Conybeare, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cantab, and J. S. 
HowsoN, D.D. Principal of Liverpool Coll. . 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &C. 2 vols. 4to. 48». 

INTER3IEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown 8vo. 31«. 6d. 

People's Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 2 
vols, crown 8vo. 12«. 

The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St. Paul ; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, F.R.S. Crown Svo. Charts, 10«. 6</. 
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The national Clniroh; History 

and Principles of the Church Polity of 
England, By D. Mountfikld, M.A. 
Rector of Newport, Salop. Crown 8vo. 48. 

Xvidenoe of the Truth of the 

Christian Religion derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy, particularly as 
ninstratcd by the History of the Jews, and 
the Discoveries of Recent Travellers. By 
Alicxakdkr Kkith, D.D. 87th Edition, 
with numerous Plates, in square 8vo. 12s. dd. ; 
also the 89th Edition, in post 8vo. with 5 
Plates, 6«. 

The History and Destiny of the "World 
and of the Church, according to Scripture. 
By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 
Illustrations, 10s. 

wald's History of Israel to the 

Death of Moses. Translated firom the Ger- 
man. Edited, with a Preface and an Ap- 
pendix, by Russell Martineau, M.A. 
Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New 
College, London. Second Edition, continued 
to the Commencement of the Monarchy. 2 
vols. 8vo. 24«. Vol. II. comprising Joshua 
and Judges, for Purchasers of the First 
Edition, price 9s. 

The Woman Blessed by All 

Generations ; or> Mary the Object of Vene- 
ration, Confidence, and Imitation to all 
Christians. By the Rev. R. Mella, D.D. 
P.S.M. With 78 Illustrations. 8vo. 15a. 

Iiife of the Blessed Virgin : The 

Femall Glory. By Anthony Stafford. 
Together with the Apology of the Anthor, 
and an Essay on the Cultus of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Fourth Edition, with Fac- 
similes of the 5 Original Illustrations. 
Edited by the Rev. Obey Shipley, M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6rf. 

Celebrated Sanctuaries of the 

Madonna. By the Rev. J. Spencer North- 
cote, D.D. Post 8vb. 6s. 6d, 

A Critioal and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St Paul's Epistles. By C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D, Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo. 

Oalatiaiia, Fourth Edition, 88,6d, 

Bpliesiana, Fourth Edition, 8«.6(i. 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10«. M. 

FhUippians, Colossians. and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 10s. 6rf. 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7«. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

the New Testament, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. By the Rev. S. Davidson, 
D.D. LL.D. 2 vols!^ 8vo. 30*. 



Hifltorloal Iieetiire8<m*tlL6 Xdib of 

Our Lord Jesus Christ : being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1859. By C. J. Ellioott, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and l^istol. 
Fourth Edition, dvo. 10a. 6<i. 

The Destiny of the Oreatnre ; and other 
Sermons preached before the Untvenity of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post Sro. fit. 

TheGhreek Testament; withisrotes, 

Grammatical and ExegeticaL By the Rev. 
W. Webster, MJl. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wilkinson, MA. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s, 

Vol. I. the Gospels and Acts, 20«. 

Vol. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24«. 

Bev. T. H. Home's Introduotion 

to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Twelfth Edition, as last 
revised throughout and brought up to the 
existing State of Biblical Knowledge; under 
careful editorial revision. With 4 Maps 
and 22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 
8vo. 42«. 

Bev. T. H. Home's Compendious In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, beiag 
an Anal^'ms of the larger work by the same 
Author. Re-edited by the Rev. John Atbe, 
M.A. With Maps, &c Post 8vo. 6*. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge; being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Matten 
of which mention is made in 13x>ly Scrip- 
ture; Intended to establish its Authority 
and illustrate its Contents. By Rev. J. 
Aybe, M.A. With Maps, 15 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fcp. 10«. 6d. 

The Churchman's Daily Bemem- 

brancer of Doctrine and Duty : consisting 
of Meditations taken from the Writings of 
Standard Divines from the Early Days of 
Christianity to the Present Time ; with a 
Preface by W. R. Fremaotpub, ILA. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

Every-day Scripture Difficulties 

explained and illustrated. By J. £. Pbes- 
COTT, M. A. Vol. I. McOthew and Mark ; 
Vol. II. Luke and John. 2 vols. Svo. price 
9s, each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLENSo, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. Crown Svo. price 6«. 

The Church and the World; Three 

Series of Essays on QuesUons of tiie Daj, 
by various Writers. Edited by the Rev. 
Orby Siiii^LEr, MiA^ - First Series* Third 
Edition, lbs. Second Series, Second 
Edition, 15s. Third Series, 1868, recently' 
published, 15». 3 vols. Svo. price 46*. 
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The FormatioiL of Christendom. 

By T. W. AixiBS. Paris I. and II. 8to. 
prioe 12ff. etfofai ' 

Christendom's Divisions ; a PhHo- 

86phical Sketch of the Diyidoiis of the 
Ghristiaii Family in East and West. By 
Edhuio) - S. Ffoulkes, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of JesuffCoU. Oxford. Poet Swo. 7«. $d. 

CiiriBtendom's Divisfons, i^are II. 

Greeks and Latins, being a History of their 
Dissentions and Overtures for Peace down 
to the Reformation. By the same Author^ 
Post 8vo. 16«. 

The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and the Key of Knowledge; or, History of 
the Apocrypha. By Ernbst Db Buksen. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28». 

The Keys of St. Feter ; or, the House of 
Rechab, connected with the History of 
S^onbolism and Idolatry. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 14*. 

The Power of the Soul over the 

Body. By Gbo. Moore, M.D.M.R.C.P.L. 
&c. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 8#. Qd, 

The T3rpes of Genesis briefly con- 

. sidered as Revealing the Development of 
Human Nature. By Andrew Jukes. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6rf. 

The Second Peath and the Bestitation 

of All lliings, with some Preliminary Re- 
marks on the Nature and Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture. By the same Author. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3». 6d. 

Essays and Reviews. By the Bev. 

W. Temple, D.D. the Rev. R. Wiuxa^ms, 
B.D. the Bev. B. Powell, MA. the Rev. 
H. B. Wilson, B.D. C. W. Goodwin, MA. 
the Rev. M. Pattison, B.D. and the Rev. 
B. JowETT, M.A. 12th Edition. Fcp. 5*. 

Religious Republios ; Six Essays oa 
Congregationalism. By W. M..Fawcbtt, 
T.M. Herbert^M.A. E. G. Herbert, LL.B. 
T. H. Pattison, p. H. Pye-Smith, M.D. 
B.A. and J. Anstie, BA. 8vo. price 8«. ^d, 

Passing Thoughts on Religion. 

By the Author of *Amy Herbert.* New 
Edition. Fcp. 6«. 

Self-exainination before Confirmation. 
By the same Author. 82mo. Is, Qd, 

BeadlngB for a Month Preparatory to 

Confirmation from Writers of the Early and 
English Church. By the same. Fcp. 4«. 

Headings f6r Bvery Day in Iient, com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. By the same. Fcp. 6«. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion; 

the Devotions chiefly from the works of 
Jeresi Y Taylor. By the same. 32mo. ds. 



Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works: with Life by Bishop Heber. 
Bevised and corrected by the Rev. C. i*. 
Eden. 10 vols. £5 5«. 

Eng^land- and Christendonu By 

' Archbishop Majoong, P.D^ Post ^i 
price 10«. Qd, 

Principles of Ednoatidn drawn 

from Nature and Revelation, and Applied 
to Female Education in the Upper Classes* 
By the same. 2 vols. fcp. 12«. 6d, 

The Wife's Manual ; or, Prayers, 

Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions 
of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. W. Cal- 
vert, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s, Qd. 

Singers and Songs of the Chwoh : 

being Biographical Sketches of the Hymn- 
Writers in all the principal Collections; 
with Notes on their Psalms and Hymns. 
By JosiAH Miller, M.A. New Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. ^Nearly ready, 

Iiyra Domestics ; Christian Songs for 
Domestic Edification. Translated from the 
Psaltery and Harp of C. J. P. Spitta, and 
from other sources, by Richard Massie. 
First and Second Series, fcp. As, 6d. each. 

* Spiritual Songs'forthe Sundays 

and Holidays throughout the Year. By 
J. S. B. MoNSELL, LL.D. Vicar of Egham 
and Rural Dean. Fourth Edition, ' Sixth 
Thousand. Fcp. price 4$, Bd, 

The Beatitudes: Abasement before Gods 
Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness of Spirit ; Desire 
for Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart ; 
the Peace-makeris ; Sufferings for Christ 
By the same Author. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Fcp. 3s. 6d, 

Hifl Freienoe not his Memory, 18S5. 
By the same Author, in memory of his Sok 
Sixth Edition. 16mo. U 

Lyra Gkermanioa, translated from the 

Grerman by Miss C. Winkworth. First 
Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals; Sbco^^d Series, the ChristiAn 
life. Fcp. ds, 6d, each Series. 

Lyra Eucharistioa ; Hymns and 

Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modem : with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 7s, 6d, 

By the same Editor, 
Iiyra Messianico. Fcp.7«.6cZ. 

Iiyra Mystioa. Fop.7«. 6<2. 
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Palm Iieaves: Sacred Poems selected 
and translated from the German of Karl 
Gebok. By Catuebink Winkwobtb. 

[/n ihepreu. 

Endeavours after the Christiaii 

Life: Discourses. By James Martineau. 
Fourtli and Cheaper Edition, carefully re- 
vised ; the Two Scries complete in One 
Volume. Post 8vo. 7j. Qd, 



Invooation of Saints; a Journal of 
Devotions for the use of Members of the 
Eng^h Church. Edited by the Rev. Orby 
Shipley, M.A. [Z» theprw. 

Introductory Lessons on the 

History of Religious Worship ; being a 
Sequel to the same Author's 'Lessons on 
Christian Evidences.' By Richabd 
Whately,D.D. New Edition. 18mo.29.(M/. 



Travels, Voyages, ^c. 



Six Months in India. By Mary 

Cabpenter. 2 vok. post 8vo. with Por- 
trait, 18$, 

Iietters from Australia, comprising 

the Voyage Outwards, Melbourne, Ballarat, 
Squatting in Victoria, Tasmania, Sydney ,&c. 
By John Martineau. [^Nearly ready, 

Cadore or Titian's Country. By 

JosiAH Gilbert, one of the Authors of the 
* Dolomite Mountains, or Excursions through 
Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and Friuli.' In 
One Volume with numerous Illustrations 
and a Facsimile of Titian's Original Design 
for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. 

{^Nearly ready. 

The Dolomite Mountains. Excur- 
sions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Friuli. By J. Gilbert and G. C. 
Churchill, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21«. 

Pictures in Tyrol and Elsewhere. 

From a Family Sketch-Book. By the 
Author of *A Voyage en Zigzag,' &c. 
iSecond Edition. 4to. with many Illustra- 
tions, 21«. 

How we Spent the Summer; or, 

a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and 
Tyrol with some Members of the Alpine 
Club. From the Sketch-Book of one of the 
Party. Third Edition, re-drawn. In oblong 
4to. with about 300 Illustrations, lbs. 

Beaten Tracks; or, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of 
*A Voyage en Zigzag.' With 42 Plates, 
containing about 200 Sketches from Draw- 
ings made on the Spot. Svo. 16«. 

Map of the Chain of Mont Blanc, 

from an actual Survey in 1863—1864. By 
A. Adams-Reilly, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Pub- 
lished under the Authority of the Alpine 
Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing paper 28in. x 17in. price 10«. or 
mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12«. 6 J. 



History of Discovery in our 

Australasian Ccdonies, Anstrtdia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, horn the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By Willlam Howrrr. 
With 8 Maps of the Recent Explontioiu 
from Official Sources. 2 vok. 8to. 20«. 

The Capital of the Tyooon; a 

Narrative of a 3 Years' Residence i^ Japan. 
By Sir Rutherford Aloock, K.CB. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous lUostrations, 42t. 

The North-West Peninsula of 

Iceland ; being the Journal of a Tour in 
Iceland in the Summer of 1862. By C W. 
Shepherd, M.A. F.Z.S. With a Map and 
Two Illustrations. Fcp. Svo. 7a. Qd, 

Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 

of Mountaineers. By Charlks Packb. 
Second Edition, with Maps, &c. and Appen- 
dix. Crown 8vo. 7» 6</. 

The Alpine Guide. By John Ball, 

M.R.I.A. late President of the Alpine Club. 

Post 8vo. with Maps and other lUnstrdtions. 
Guide to the Eastern Alpg, price I0«.6<f. 
Ghiide to the VSTestem Alps, including 

Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 

price 6«. 6rf. 

GKiide to the Central Alps, including 
all the Oberland District, price 7». 6A 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling: in 

general, and on the Geology of the Alps, 
price 1«. Either of the Three Volumes or 
Parts of the Alpine Guide may be had with 
this Introduction prefixed, price 1*. extra 

Boma Sotterranea; or, an Acconnt 

of the Roman Catacombs, and especially of 
the Cemetery of St. Callixtus. Compiled 
from the Works of Conmiendatore G. B. 
De Rossi, with the coosent of the Author, 
by the Rev. J. S. Northcote, D.D. and the 
Rev. W. B. Brownlow. With numerous 
Engravings on Wood, 10 Lithographs, 10 
Plates in Chromolithography, and an Atlas 
of Plans, all executed in Rome under the 
Author's superintendence for this Trans- 
lation. 1 vol. 8vo. [^Nearly ready. 
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The Irish in America. Bj John 

Francis Maguire, M.P. for Coik. Post 
8vo. 12». ed. 



of London and Lon- 
don Life in the 13th, 14th, and 15th Cen- 
turies; being a Series of Extracts, Local, 
Social, and Political, from the Archives 
of the City of London, a.d. 1276-1419. 
Selected, translated, and edited by H. T. 
RiLET, M.A. Royal 8vo. 21«. 

Commentaries on the History, 

Constitution, and Chartered Franchises of 
the City of London. By George Norton, 
formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the 
City of London. Third Edition. Svo. 14«. 

Curiosities of London ; exhibitiog 

the most Rare and Remarkable Objects of 
Interest in the Metropolis; with nearly 
Sixty Tears' Personal Recollections. By 
John Timbs, F.S.A. New Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 8yo. Portrait, 21s. 

The Northern Heights of Lon- 
don ; or. Historical Associaticms of Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Homsey, 
and Islington. By William Howitt. 
With about 40 Woodcuts. Square crown 
Svo. 21». 



The Bnral Life of England. 

By the same Author. With Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium, Svo. 12«. 6d, 

Visits to Bemarkable Places: 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of striking Passages in English 
Hbtory and Poetry. By the same Author. 
2 vols, square crown Svo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 208. 

Narratives of Shipwrecks of the 

Royal Navy between 1793 and 1857, com- 
piled from Official Documents in the Ad- 
miralty by W. O. S. GiLLT ; with a Preface 
by W. & GiLLY, D.D. 3rd Edition, fcp. 6*. 

Narrative of the Euphrates Ex- 
pedition carried on by Order of the British 
Grovemment during the years 1S35, 1836, 
and 1837. By General F. R. Ghesney, 
F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 45 Plates, and 16 
Woodcuts. Svo. 24». 

Travels in Abyssinia and the 

Galla Country ; with an Account of a 
Mission to Ras Ali in 1848. From the 
MSS. of the late W. C. Plowden, H. B. M. 
Consul in Abyssinia. Edited by his Brother 
T. C. Plowden. Svo. with Maps, ISs. 



Works of Fiction. 



The Warden ; a Novel. By Anthony 
Trollope. Crown Svo. 2$. 6d, 

Bacehester Towers; a Sequel to 'The 
Warden.' Crown Svo. 3a. 6rf. 

Stories and Tales by the Author 

of 'Amy Herbert,' uniform Edition, each 
Tale or Story a single volume : — 



Amy Herbert, 2$. 6d, 
Gertrude, 2m, 6d, 
Earl's Daughter, 

28. Qd. 
Experience of Life, 

28, M, 

Clbve Hall, 3s. 6d. 



Katharine Ashton, 

Ss, Qd. 
Margaret Perci- 

NAL, 5s. 
LaNETON PoVRSON- 

AGE, 4s. 6cL 
Ursula, 4s. Qd, 



Ivors, 3s. Qd, 

A Glimpse of the "World. Fcp. 7s. (kl, 

Joumal of a Home Iilfe. Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 

Afber Life ; a Sequel to the 'Journal of a Home 
Life.* Post Svo. 10s 6rf. 

Unole Peter's Fairy Tale for the 

XlXth Century. Edited by Elizabeth 
M. Sewell, Author of * Amy Herbert,' &c. 
Fcp. Svo. 7s. 6 A 



Becker's Gallus ; or, Eoman Scenes of 
the Time of Augustus. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Becker's Charicles: Hlustrative of 

Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. Post 
Sto. 7s. Gd, 

Tales of Ancient Greece. By George 

W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trin. Coll. 
Oxford. Being a collective Edition of the 
Author's Classical Series and Tales, com- 
plete in One Volume. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d, 

A Manual of Mythology, in the 

form of Question and Answer. By the Rev. 
George W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Fcp. 3s 

Cabinet Edition of Novels and 

Tales by J. G. Wuyte Melville : — 



The Gladiators, 5s. 
DiGBT Grand, 5s. 
Kate Coventry, 5s.. 



HoLMBY House, 5s. 
Good for Nothing Qs, 
Queen's Maries, 6s. 



Gknkral BoiTNCK, 5s :The Interpreter, 5s. 
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Poetry and The Drama. 



Thomas Moore'B Foetioal WorkB, 

the only Edidons containing the Author's 
last Copywright Additions : — 

Siarorock Edition, price S«. 6cf. 

Ruby Edition, with Portrait, 6». 

People's Edition, Portrait, &c. 12#. W. 

Library Edition, Portrait^ & Vignette, 14«. 

Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. fop. 8vo. 35«. 

Moore's Lalla Rookh, Tenniers Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. 
Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, Maclise*s 

Edition, with 161 Steel Plates fh>m Original 
Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31*. 6rf. 

Miniature Edition of Moore's Irisli 
MelodieSf with Maclise's Illustrations (as 
above), reduced in Lithography. Imp. 
16mo. 10«. 6€U 

Southey's Foetioal Works, with 

the Author's last Corrections and copywright 
Additions. Library Edition. In 1 vol. 
medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
148, or in 10 vols. fcp. 3«. 6<f. each. 

Lays of Ancient Borne ; with Ivry 

and the Armada. By the Right Hon. Lobd 
Macaulay. 16mo. 4«. Qd. 

IfOrd Maoaulay's Iiays of Ancient 
Rome. With 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
DiiBwings by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macanlay's 
Lays of Ancient Rome, with Scharfs 
Illustrations (as above) reduced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp. 16mo. 10«. 6d, 

Goldsmith's Poetical Works, Illus- 
trated with Wood Engravings from Designs 
by Members of the Etching Club. Imp. 
16mo. 7«. 6rf. 

Poems. By Jban Ingexow. Twelfth 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Foem.8 by Jean Ingelow. A New Edition, 
with nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers 
Dalziel. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

A Story of Doom, and other Poems. By 
Jean Ingelow. Fcp. 5«. 

Poetical Works of Letitia Eliza- 
beth Landon (L.E.L.) 2 vols. 16mo. 10«. 

Playtime with the Poets : a Selec- 
tion of the best English Poetry, for the use 
of Children. By a Lady. Crown 8vo. 5«. 



Memories of some ContemporarSr 

Poets ; with Selections from their Writings. 
By EsnLT Taylor. Royal ISmo. 6m, 

Bowdler's Family Shakspeare,' 

cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in 1 voL 
large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, 
price lis. or in 6 pocket vols. 3«. 6d, each. 

Anmdines Cami, sive Masamm Gan- 
tabrigiensium Lusus Canori. Collet atqae 
edidit H. Druby, M^ Editio Sezta,'ciir- 
ravit H. J. Hodgson, M.A. Crown 8to. 
price 7«. 6cf. 

Horatii Opera. Pocket Edition, vith 
carefully corrected Text, Marginal Refer- 
ences, and Introduction. Edited by the Bev. 
J. £. YoNOii:, M.A. Square ISnao. 4*. QtL 

Horatii Opera, Library Edition, with 
Copious English NoteS| Maiginal BeferaaoBB 
and Various Readings. Edited by tha Bev. 
J. E. ToNOE, M.A. Svo. 21«. 

Ei|;lLt Comedies of AristopliaiieSi 

viz, the Achamians, Knights, Qouds 
Wasps, Peace, Birds, Frogs, and Plutns. 
Translated into Rhymed Metres by 
Lkonabi>-Hampson IiUDD, M.A. 8vo. isl 

The iEneid of Virgil Translnted into 
English Verse. By John Coninqtoit, MJL 
Corpus Professor of L:.tia in the Univeiaity 
of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 9«. 

The niad of Homer Translated 

into Blank Verse. By Ichabod Charles 
Wright, M.A. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21«. 

The niad of Homer in Tg^ giiaii 

Hexameter Verse. By J. Henbt Dabt, 
M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford. Square 
crown 8vo. 21». 

The Odyssey of Homer. Translated 

into Blank Verse by G. W. Edoimtov, 

Licentiate in Medicine. Dedicated by per- 
mission to Edward Earl of Derby. Vol. I. 
8vo. with Map, 10». 6A 

Dante's Divine Comedy, translated 

in English Terza Rima by John Dayman, 
M.A. [With the ItaHan Text, after 
Brunetti, interpaged.] 8vo. 21». 

The Holy Child. A Poem in Pour 
Cantos ; also an Ode to Silence, and other 
Poems. By S. Jennek, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6*. 

French Poetry, with English Notes 
for Students. By the late Professor Ven- 
TOUiLLAC. Eighth Edition. 18mo. 2s, 
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The Three Fountains, a Faery Epic 

of Euboea ; with other Verses. By the 
Author of * The Afterglow.* Fcp. 3«. 6d. 

The Afterglow ; Songs and Sonnets for 
my Friends. By the Author of < The Three 
Fountains.' Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5^. 



An Old Story, and other Poems. 

By Elizabeth D. Cross. Second Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

Hunting Songs and Miscellane- 
ous Verses. By B. E. Egerton Warbi7IE« 
TON. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6». 



Rural Sports, Sfc. 



EnoyclopsMlia of Bural Sporte ; 

a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 
and- Desciiptive, of Hunting, Shootihg, 
Fishing, Racing, &o. By D. P. Blaine. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by John Leech). Svo. 42«. 

CoL Hawker's l^truotions to 

Toung Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns 
and Shooting. Revised by the Author's Sox. 
.Square crown 8vo. with DlustraUons; 188. - 

The Dead Shot, or Sportsman's Com- 
plete Gruide ; a Treatise on the Use of the 
Gun, Dog-breaking, Pigeon-Shooting, &c. 
By Mabksman. Fcp. with Plates, 5s. 

A Book on Angling; being a Com- 
plete Treatise on the Art of Angling in 
every branch, including full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis, 
Second Edition, with Portrait and 15 other 
Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8vo. 15*. 

Wiloocks's Sea-Fisherman: c(»n- 

prising the Chief Methods of Hook and Line 
Fishing in the British and other Seas, a 
glance at Nets, and remarks on Boats and 
Boating. Second Edition, enlarged, with 
80 Woodcute. Post 8vo. 12». 6rf. 

The Fly- Fisher's Entomology. 

'By Alfred Ronaij>b. With coloui^ 
Representations of the Natural and Artifi- 
cial Insect. Sixth Edition, with 20 coloured 
Plates. 8vo. 14«. 

Blaine's Veterinary Art : a Treatise 

on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Curative 
Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, 
Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged by C. Steel. 8vo. 
wiith Plates and Woodcuts, 18». 



The Cricket Field ; or, the History 
and thQ Science of the Game of Cricket. By 
James Pycroi t, B.A. 4th Edition, fcp. 5*. 

Horse and Man. By C. s. March 

Phillipps, Author of * Jurisprudence/ Ac. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2«. 6</. 

Yoiiatt on the Horse. Revised and 
enlarged by W. Watsox, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 
with numerous Woodcuts, 12«. 6<f. 

Touatt on the Dog. Oy the same Author.) 
8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6«. 

The Horse's Foot, and howto keep 

it Sound. By W. Miles, Esq. Ninth Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 12«. 6</. 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-ithoelns. By 
the same Author. Sixth Edition, post'8vot. 
with Illustrations, 2«. 6<^. 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By the nme. 
Imp. 8vo. with 13 Plates, 16«. 

Bemarks on Horses' Teeth, addressed to 
Purchasers. By the same. Post 8vo. U. 8e^. 

Robbins's Cavalry Catechism; or, 

Instructions on Cavalry Exercise and Field 
Movements, Brigade Movements, Out-post 
Duty, Cavalry supporting Artillery, Artil- 
kiy attached to Cavalry. 12mo. 6#. 

The Dog in Health and Disease. 

By SroNEHBifOE. With 70 Wood En- 
gravings. New Edition. S<Iuare crown 
8vo. 10«. 6dL 

The Greyhound. By the same Author. 
Revised Edition, with 24 Portraits of Grey- 
hounds. Square crown 8vo. 10«. 6</. 

The Ox, his Diseases and their Treat- 
ment ; with an Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. By J. R. DoBSON, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 
8vo. with Illustrationa, Is. 6rf. 



Commerce^ Naviffatiorij and Mercantile Affairs. 



Banking, Correnoy, and the Ex- 
changes : a Practical I^tise. By Abthub 
Cbump, Bank Manager, formerly of the 
Bank of England. Post 8vo. 6«. . 



The Theory and Praotioe of 

Banking. By Henbt Dunndco Macleod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition 
entirely remodelled. 2 voU. 8vo. dO«. 
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The Elements of Banking. By 

Henrt Dumnixo Mact^eod, M.A. of Tri- 
nity CoUe^, Cambridfce, and of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Lav. Post 8vo. 

[iVear/jr retufy. 

The Law of Nations Considered 

aa Independent Political Communitiefl. I)y 
Sir Travers T^viw, D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. 
80«. or separately, Part I Peace, 12«. 
Part II. ITar, 18». 



M'Cullooh's Dictionary, Frao- 

tical. Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 
meroe and Commercial Navigation. New 
Edition, revised throughout and corrected 
to the Present Time. 8vo. price 63m. doth, 
or 70f. half-bound in masia. 

Fraotieal Qnide for British Ship- 
masters to United States Porta. By Pier- 
REPONT Edwards, Her Britannic Majesty's 
Vice-Consul at New York. Post 8vo. 8». 6rf. 



Works of Utility and General InformaHon. 



Modem Cookery for Friyate 

Families, reduced to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Series of careftilly-tested Re- 
ceipts. By Eliza Aoton. Newly revised 
and enlarged; with 8 Plates, Figures, and 
150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6«. 

On Food and its Digestion; an 

Introduction to Dietetics. By W. Brcvton, 
1I.D. Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital, 
4c. With 48 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12#. 

Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. 

By l^OMAs G. Shaw. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece and 
81 Illustrations on Wood. 8vo. 16«. 

A Practioal Treatise on Brewing ; 

with Formuho for Public Brewers, and In- 
structions for Private Families. By W. 
Black. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Short Whist. By Major A. A tho- 
roughly revised Edition ; Tvith an Essay on 
the Theory of the Modem Scientific Game 
by Professor P. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6ci. 

Whist, What to Lead. By Cam. 

Third Edition. 32mo. 1». 

The Cabinet Lawyer ; a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal, and Constitutional. 24th Edition ; 
with Supplements of the Acts of the Par- 
, liamentary Sessions of 1867 and 1868. 
Fcp. 10«. 6d, 

The Philosophy of Health ; or, an 

Exposition of the Physiological and Sanitary 
Conditions conducive to Iluman Longevity 
and Happiness. By Soutiiwood Smith, 
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